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LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


ORAGE for the horses and mules, and rations for the men, sufficient of 
both to last thirty days, having been loaded on the wagons, the entire 
command, composed as previously stated, and accompanied by General Sheri- 
dan and staff, left Camp Supply early on the morning of December 7, and 
turning our horses’ heads southward, we marched in the direction of the 
battle-ground of the Washita. Our march to the Washita was quiet and un- 
eventful, if we except the loquacity of California Joe, who, now that we were 
once more in the saddle with the prospect of stirring times before us, seemed 
completely in his element, and gave vent to his satisfaction by indulging in 
a connected series of remarks and queries, always supplying the answer to 
the latter himself if none of his listeners evinced a disposition to do so for him. 
His principal delight seemed to be in speculating audibly as to what would be 
the impression produced on the minds of the Indians when they discovered 
us returning with increased numbers both of men and wagons. 

“Td jist like to see the streaked count’nances of Satanta, Medicine Arrow, 
Lone Wolf, and a few others of em, when they ketch the fust glimpse of the 
outfit. They'll think we’re comin’ to spend an evenin’ with ’em sure, and hev 
brought our knittin’ with us. One look ’ll satisfy ’em thar ‘ll be sum of the 
durndest kickin’ out over these plains that ever war heern tell uv. One good 
thing, it’s goin’ to cum as nigh killin’ uv ’em to start em out this time uv year 
as ef we hed an out an’ out scrummage with °em. The way I looks at it they 
hev jist this preference: them as don’t like bein’ shot to deth kin take ther 
chances at freezin’.” In this interminable manner California Joe would pur- 
sue his semi-soliloquies, only too delighted if some one exhibited interest suf- 
ficient to propound an occasional question. 

As our proposed route bore to the southeast after reaching the battle- 
field, our course was so chosen as to carry us to the Washita river a few 
miles below, at which point we encamped early in the day. General 
Sheridan desired to ride over the battle-ground, and we hoped by a careful 
examination of the surrounding country to discover the remains of Major El- 
liott and his little party, of whose fate there could no longer be the faintest 
doubt. With one hundred men of the Seventh Cavalry, under command of 
Captain Yates, we proceeded to the scene of the battle, and from there dis- 
persed in small parties in all directions, with orders to make a thorough search 
for our lost comrades. We found the evidences ef the late engagement 
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much as we had left them. Here were the bodies, now frozen, of the seven 
hundred ponies which we had slain after the battle; here and there, scattered 
in and about the site of the former village of Black Kettle, lay the bodies of 
many of the Indians who fell during the struggle. Many of the bodies, how- 
ever, particularly those of Black Kettle and Little Rock, had been removed 
by their friends. Why any had been allowed to remain uncared for, could 
only be explained upon the supposition that the hasty flight of the other villa- 
ges prevented the Indians from carrying away any except the bodies of the 
most prominent chiefs or warriors, although most of those remaining on the 
battle-ground were found wrapped in blankets and bound with lariats prepara- 
tory to removal and burial: Even some of the Indian dogs were found loiter- 
ing in the vicinity of the places where the lodges of their former masters stood ; 
but, like the Indians themselves, they were suspicious of the white man, and 
could hardly be induced to establish friendly relations. Some of the soldiers, 
however, managed to secure possession of a few young puppies; these were 
carefully brought up, and to this day they, or some of their descendants, are 
in the possession of members of the command. 

After riding over the ground in the immediate vicinity of the village, 1 
joined one of the parties engaged in the search for the bodies of Major Elliott 
and his men. In describing the search and its result, I cannot do better 
than transcribe from my official report, made soon after to General Sheridan: 

«After marching a distance of two miles in the direction in which Major 
Elliott and his little party were last seen, we suddenly came upon the stark, 
stiff, naked, and horribly mutilated bodies of our dead comrades. No words 
were needed to tell how desperate had been the struggle before they were 
finally overpowered. At a short distance from where the bodies lay, 
could be seen the carcasses of some of the horses of the party, which 
had probably been killed early in the fight. Seeing the hopelessness of 
breaking through the line which surrounded them, and which undoubtedly 
numbered more than one hundred to one, Elliott dismounted his men, tied 
their horses together, and prepared to sell their lives as dearly as possible. It 
may not be improper to add that in describing, as far as possible, the details 
of Elliott’s fight I rely not only upon a critical and personal examination 
of the ground and attendant circumstances, but am sustained by the statements 
of Indian chiefs and warriors who witnessed and participated in the fight, and 
who have since been forced to enter our lines and surrender themselves up, 
under circumstances which will be made to appear in other portions of this 
report. 

“The bodies of Elliott and his little band, with but a single exception, were 
found lying within a circle not exceeding twenty yards_in diameter. We 
found them exactly as they fell, except that their barbarous foes had stripped 
and mutilated the bodies in the most savage manner. 

‘All the bodies were carriedtocamp. The latter was reached after dark. 
It being the intention to resume the march before daylight the following day, 
a grave was hastily prepared on a little knoll near our camp, and, with the 
exception of that of Major Elliott, whose remains were carried with us for in- 
terment at Fort Arbuckle, the bodies of the entire party, under the dim light 
of a few torches held by of sorrowing comrades, were consigned to one 
common resting place. No funeral note sounded to measure their pas- 
sage to the grave. No volley was fired to tell us acomrade was receiving the 
last sad rites of burial, that the fresh earth had closed over some of our truest 
and most daring soldiers, 
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“‘ Before interment, I caused a complete examination of each body to be 
made by Dr. Lippincott, chief medical officer of the expedition, with direction 
to report on the character and number of wounds received by each, as well as 
to miitilations to which they had been subjected. The following extracts are 
taken from Dr. Lippincott’s report: 

“ Major Joel H. Elliott, two bullet holes in head, one in left cheek, right 
hand cut off, left foot almost cut off, . . . . deep gash in right groin, 
deep gashes in calves of both legs, little finger of left hand cut off, and throat 
cut. 

“ Sergeant-Major Walter Kennedy, bullet hole in right temple, head partly 
cut off, seventeen bullet holes in back, and two in legs. 

“Corporal Harry Mercer, Troop E, bullet hole in right axilla, one in 
region of heart, three in back, eight arrow wounds in back, right ear cut off, 
head scalped, and skull fractured, deep gashes in both legs, and throat cut. 

“Private Thomas Christer, Troop E, bullet hole in head, right foot cut off, 
bullet hole in abdomen, and throat cut. 

“Corporal William Carrick, Troop H, bullet hole in right parietal bone, 
both feet cut off, throat cut, left arm broken. 

“ Private Eugene Clover, Troop H, head cut off, arrow wound in right side, 
both legs terribly mutilated. 

“Private William Milligan, Troop H, bullet hole in left side of head, deep 
gashes in right leg, . . . . left arm deeply gashed, head scalped, and 
throat cut. 

“Corporal James F. Williams, Troop I, bullet hole in back; head and both 
arms cut off, many and deep gashes in back. . 

“Private Thomas Dooney, Troop I, arrow hole in region of stomach, 
thorax cut open, head cut off, and right shoulder cut by a tomahawk. 

“Farrier Thomas Fitzpatrick, Troop M, bullet hole in left parietal bone, 
head scalped, arm broken, . . . . throat cut. 

* Private John Myres, Troop M, several bullet holes in head, scalped, 
nineteen bullet holesin body, . . . . throat cut. 

“ Private Cal. Sharpe, Troop M, two bullet holes in right side, throat cut, 
one bullet hole in left side of head, one arrow hole in left side, . . . . 
left arm broken. 

“Unknown, head cut off, body partially destroyed by wolves. 

“Unknown, head and right nand cut off, . . . . three bullet and 
nine arrow holes in back. 

*“*Unknown, scalped, skull fractured, six bullet and thirteen arrow holes in 
back, and three bullet holes in chest.” 

I have quoted these extracts in order to give the reader an insight of the 
treatment invariably meted out to white men who are so unfortunate as to fall 
within the scope of the red man’s bloodthirsty and insatiable vengeance. The 
report to General Sheridan then continues as follows: 

“In addition to the wounds and barbarities reported by Dr. Lippincott, I 
saw a portion of the stock of a Lancaster rifle protruding from the side of one 
of the men; the stock had been broken off near the barrel, and the butt of it, 
probably twelve inches in length, had been driven into the man’s side a dis- 
tance of eight inches. The forest along the banks of the Washita, from the 
battle-ground a distance of twelve miles, was found to have heen one contin- 
uous Indian village. Black Kettle’s band of Cheyennes was above; then came 
other hostile tribes camped in the following order: Arrapahoes under Little Ra- 
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ven; Kiowas under Satanta and Lone Wolf; the remaining bands of Cheyennes, 
Comanches, and Apaches. Nothing could exceed the disorder and haste with 
which these tribes had fled from their camping grounds. They had abandoned 
thousands of lodge poles, some of which were still standing, as wherf last 
used. Immense numbers of camp kettles, cooking utensils, coffee-mills, axes, 
and several hundred buffalo robes were found in the abandoned camps adja- 
cent to Black Kettle’s village, but which had not been visited before by 
our troops. By actual examination, it was computed that over six hundred 
lodges had been standing along the Washita during the battle, and within five 
miles of the battle-ground, and it was from these villages, and others still 
lower down the stream, that the inimense number of warriors came who, af- 
ter our rout and destruction of Black Kettle and his band, surrounded my 
command and fought until defeated by the Seventh Cavalry about 3 Pp. M. on 
the 27th ult. . . . Inthe deserted camp, lately occupied by Satanta with 
the Kiowas, my men discovered the bodies of a young white woman and child, 
the former apparently about twenty-three years of age, the latter probably 
eighteen months old. They were evidently mother and child, and had not 
long been in captivity, as the woman still retained several articles of her 
wardrobe about her person—among others a pair of cloth gaiters but little 
worn, everything indicating that she had been but recently captured, and upon 
our attacking and routing Black Kettle’s camp her captors, fearing she might 
be recaptured by us and her testimony used against them, had deliberately 
murdered her and her child in cold blood. The woman had received a shot 
in the forehead, her entire scalp had been removed, and her skull horribly 
crushed. The child also bore numerous marks of violence.” 

At daylight on the following morning the entire command started on the 
trail of the Indian villages, nearly all of which had moved down the Washita 
toward Fort Cobb, where they had good reason to believe they would receive 
protection. The Arrapahoes and remaining band of Cheyennes left the Washi- 
ta valley and moved across in the direction of Red river. After following the 
trail of the Kiowas and other hostile Indians for seven days, over an almost 
impassable country, where it was necessary to keep two or three hundred men 
almost constantly at work with picks, axes, and spades, before being able to 
advance with our immense train, my Osage scouts came galloping back on the 
morning of the 17th of December, and reported a party of Indians in our front 
bearing a flag of truce. 

It is to this day such a common occurrence for Indian agents to assert in 
positive terms that the particular Indians of their agency have not been 
absent from their reservation, nor engaged in making war upon the white 
men, when the contrary is well known to be true, that I deem it proper to in- 
troduce one of the many instances of this kind which have fallen under my ob- 
servation, as an illustration not only of how the public in distant sections of the 
country may be misled and deceived as to the acts and intentions of the In- 
dians, but also of the extent to which the Indian agents themselves will pro- 
ceed in attempting to shield and defend the Indians of their particular agency. 
Sometimes, of course, the agent is the victim of deception, and no doubt con- 
scientiously proclaims that which he firmly believes; but I am forced by long 
experience to thg opinion that instances of this kind are rare, being the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. In the example to which I refer, the high character 
and distinction as well as the deservedly national reputation achieved by the 
official then in charge of the Indians against whom we were operating, will at 
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once absolve me from the imputation of intentionally reflecting upon the in- 
tegrity of his action in the matter. The only point to occasion surprise is how 
an officer possessing the knowledge of the Indian character, derived from an 
extensive experience on the frontier, which General Hazen cduld justly lay 
claim to, should be so far misled as to give the certificate of good conduct 
which follows. General Hazen had not only had superior opportunities for 
studying the Indian character, but had participated in Indian wars, and at the 
very time he penned the following note he was partially disabled from the ef- 
fects of an Indian wound. The Government had selected him from the large 
number of intelligent officers of high rank whose services were available for 
the position, and had assigned him with plenary powers to the superintenden- 
cy of the Southern Indian District, a position in which almost the entire con- 
trol of all the southern tribes was vested in the occupant. If gentlemen of 
the experience and military education of General Hazen, occupying the inti- 
mate and official relation to the Indians which he did, could be so readily and 
completely deceived as to their real character, it is not strange that the mass 
of the people living far from the scene of operations, and only possessing 
such information as reaches them in scraps through the public press, and 
generally colored by interested parties, should at times entertain extremely 
erroneous impressions regarding the much-vexed Indian question. Now to 
the case in point: 

With the Osage scouts who came back from the advance with the intelli- 
gence that a party of Indians were in front, also came a scout who stated that 
he was from Fort Cobb, and delivered to me a despatch, which read as fellows : 


HEADQUARTERS SOUTHERN INDIAN DISTRICT, FORT COBB, 9 P, M. December 16, 1868. 


To the Officer, commanding troops in the Field. 

Indians have just brought in word that our troops to-day reached the Washita some twenty 
miles above here. I send this to say that all the camps this side of the point reported to have been 
reached are friendly, and have not been on the war path this season. If this reaches you, it would 
be well to communicate at once with Satanta or Black Eagle, chiefs of the Kiowas, near where 
you now are, who will readily inform you of the position of the Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, also 
of my camp. Respectfully, 

(Signed) W. B. Hazen, Brevet Major-General. 


This scout at the same time informed me that a large party of Kiowa war- 
riors, under Lone Wolf, Satanta, and other leading chiefs, were within less 
than a mile of my advance, and notwithstanding the above certificate regard- 
ing their friendly character, they had seized a scout who accompanied the 
bearer of the despatch, disarmed him, and held him a prisoner of war. Tak- 
ing a small party with me, I proceeded beyond our lines to meet the flag of 
truce. I was met by several of the leading chiefs of the Kiowas, including 
those above named. Large parties of their warriors could be seen posted in 
the neighboring ravines and upon the surrounding hilltops. All were painted 
and plumed for war, and nearly all were armed with one rifle, two revolvers, 
bow and arrow, some of their bows being strung, and their whole appearance 
and conduct plainly indicating that they had come for war. Their declara- 
tions to some of my guides and friendly Indians proved the same thing, and 
they were only deterred from hostile acts by discovering our strength to be far 
greater than they had imagined, and our scouts on the alert. Aside, however, 
from the question as to what their present or future intentions were at that 
time, how deserving were those Indians of the certificate of good behavior 
which they had been shrewd enough to obtain? The certificate was dated De- 
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cember 16, and stated that the camps had not been on the war path “this sea- 
son.” 

What were the facts? On the 27th of November, only twenty-one days 
prior to the date of the certificate, the same Indians, whose peaceable charac- 
ter was vouched for so strongly, had engaged in battle with my command by 
attacking it during the fight with Black Kettle. It was in their camp that the 
bodies of the murdered mother and child were found, and we had followed day 
by day the trail of the Kiowas and other tribes, leading us directly from the 
dead and mangled bodies of our comrades, slain by them a few days pre- 
vious, until we were about to overtake and punish the guilty parties, when 
the above communication was received, some forty or fifty miles from Fort 
Cobb, in the direction of the Washita battle-ground. 

This, of itself, was conclusive evidence of the character of tle tribes we 
were dealing with; but aside from these incontrovertible facts, had additional 
evidence been needed of the openly hostile conduct of the Kiowas and Co- 
manches, and of their active participation in the battle of the Washita, it is 
only necessary to refer to the collected testimony of Black Eagle and other 
leading chiefs. This testimony was written, and was then in the hands of the 
agents of the Indian Bureau. It was given voluntarily by the Indian chiefs 
referred to, and was taken down at the time by the Indian agents, not for the 
army, or with a view of furnishing it to officers of the army, but simply for 
the benefit and information of the Indian Bureau. This testimony, making 
due allowance for the concealment of much that would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Indians, plainly states that the Kiowas and Comanches took 
part in the battle of the Washita: that the former constituted a portion of the 
war party whose trail I followed, and which led my command into Black 
Kettle’s village: and that some of the Kiowas remained in Black Kettle’s vil- 
lage until the morning of the battle. 

This evidence is all contained in a report made to the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, by one Philip McCuskey, United States interpreter for the Kiowa 
and Comanche tribes. This report was dated Fort Cobb, December 3, while 
the communication from General Hazen, certifying to the friendly disposition 
and conduct of these tribes, was dated at the same place thirteen days later. 
Mah-wis-sa also confirmed these statements, and pointed out to me, when near 
the battle-ground, the location of Satanta’s village. It was from her, too, that 
I learned that it was in Satanta’s village that the bodies of the white woman 
and child were found. As I pen these lines, the daily press contains frequent 
allusions to the negotiations which are being conducted between the Governor 
of Texas and the General Government, looking to the release of Satanta from 
the Texas penitentiary, to which institution Satanta, after a trial before the 
civil authorities for numerous murders committed on the Texas frontier, was 
sent three or four years ago to serve out a life sentence. 

After meeting the chiefs, who with their bands had approached our ad- 
vance under flag of truce, and compelling the release of the scout whom 
they had seized and held prisoner, we continued our march toward Fort Cobb, 
the chiefs agreeing to ride with us and accompany my command to that place. 
Every assurance was given me that the villages to which these various chiefs 
belonged would at once move to Fort Cobb, and there encamp, thus separat- 
ing themselves from the hostile tribes, or those who preferred to decline this 
proposition of peace, and to continue to wage war; and as an evidence of the 
sincerity of their purpose, some eighteen or twenty of the most prominent 
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chiefs, generally Kiowas, voluntarily proposed to accompany us during the 
march of that day and the next, by which time it was expected that the com- 
mand would reach Fort Cobb. The chiefs only requested that they might send 
one of their number, mounted on a fleet pony, to the villages, in order to 
hasten their movement to Fort Cobb. How eager for peace were these poor, 
confiding sons of the forest is the mental ejaculation of some of my readers, 
particularly if they are inclined to be converts to the humanitarian doctrines 
supposed to be applicable in the government of Indians. If Iam addressing 
any of this ciass, for whose kindness of heart I have the utmost regard, I re- 
gret to be compelled to disturb the illusion. 

Peace was not included among the purposes which governed the chiefs 
who so freely and unhesitatingly proffered their company during our march to 
Fort Cobb. Nor had they the faintest intention of either accompanying us or 
directing their villages to proceed to the fort. The messenger whom they 
seemed so anxious to despatch to the village was not sent to hasten the move- 
ment of their villages toward Fort Cobb, as claimed by them, but to hasten 
their movement in a precisely opposite direction, viz., towards the head 
waters of Red river, near the northwestern limits of Texas. This sudden 
effusion of friendly sentiments rather excited my suspicions, but I was unable 
at first to divine the real intents and purposes of the chiefs. Nothing was to 
be done but to act so as to avoid exciting their suspicion, and trust to time to 
unravel the scheme. When we arrived at our camping ground, on the even- 
ing of that day, the chiefs requested permission to despatch another messen- 
ger to their people to inform them where we were encamped. To this propo- 
sition no objection was made. That evening I caused an abundant surply of 
provisions, consisting principally of beef, bread, coffee, and sugar, to be dis- 
tributed among them. In posting my pickets that night for the protection of 
the camp, I arranged to have the reserve stationed within a short distance of 
the spot on which the chiefs were to encamp during the night, which point 
was but a few paces from my headquarters. Before retiring, I took Romeo, 
the interpreter, and strolled down to pay a visit to the chiefs. The latter, af- 
ter the substantial meal in which they had just indulged, were seated, In- 
dian fashion, around a small fire, enjoying such comfort as was to be derived 
from the occasional whiffs of smoke wlrich each in proper turn inhaled from 
the long-stemmed pipe of red clay that was kept passing from right to left 
around the circle. Their greeting of me was cordial in the extreme, but, as 
in the play—of * Richelieu,” I believe—they “bowed too low.” Through 
Romeo I chatted on indifferent subjects with the various chiefs, and from near- 
ly all of them received assurances of their firmly fixed resolution to abandon 
forever the dangers and risks of the war path, to live no longer at variance 
with their white brothers, to eschew henceforth all such unfriendly customs 
as scalp-taking, murdering defenceless women and children, and stealing stock 
from the settlers of the frontier. All this was to be changed in the future. 
It seemed strange, listening to these apparently “aruess sons of nature,” that 
men entertaining the ardent desire for repose which they professed, had not 
turned their backs on the war path long ago, and settled down to the quiet 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace. But better that this conclusion should 
be arrived at late than not at all. The curtain had fallen from their eyes, 
and they were enabled to see everything in its proper light. To adopt their 
own language, “ their hearts had become good,” “their tongues had become 
straight,” they had cast aside the bad ways in which they had so long strug- 
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gled unsuccessfully, and had now resolved to follow the white man’s road, to 
adopt his mode of dress, till the soil, and establish schools for the education 
of their children, until in time the white man and the red man would not 
only be brothers in name, but would be found travelling the same road with 
interests in common. 

Had I been a latter-day Peace Commissioner, I should have felt in duty 
bound to send a despatch to the chief of the proper bureau at Washington, in 
terms somewhat as follows: 


Hon John Smith, Secretary of the Department. 

I have just concluded a most satisfactory council with the Kiowa and other 
tribes, certain members of which have lately been accused of being more or 
less connected with the troubles lately occurring upon our frontier. All the 
prominent chiefs met me in council, and after a free interchange and expres- 
sion of opinions, I am happy to inform the Department that these chiefs, rep- 
resenting as they do one of the most powerful and important of the southern 
tribes, have voluntarily and solemnly agreed to cease all hostile acts against 
the white men, to prevent raids or war parties from being organized among 
their young men, to abandon for all future time the war path, and to come 
within the limits of their reservation, there to engage in the peaceful pursuits 
of civilized life. They express a warm desire to have educational facilities ex- 
tended them for the benefit of their children. As the season is far adv -inced, 
rendering it too late for them to successfully cultivate a crop the presen: year, 
they ask, and I recommend, that provisions sufficient for their subsistence the 
present season be issued them. They also request that, owing to the scarcity 
of game, a few breech-loading arms be furnished them, say one rifle and one 
revolver to each male over fourteen years of age. Iam satisfied that this is a 
most reasonable request, and that the granting of it would go far to restore 
confidence in the good intentions of the Government, as I am forced to remark 
that some of the recent acts of the military, such as the occurrence on the 
Washita, have done much to produce an unsettled feeling on the part of these 
untutored wards of the nation. No further anxiety need be felt as to the com- 
plete pacification of this tribe. I wish you might have shared with me the 
pleasure of listening to these untaught chieftains, begging for such assistance 
and guidance as would lead them in the paths of peace. I leave here on the 
—th, to visit the neighboring tribes, provided the military commander at this 
point will furnish me a suitable escort. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
Joun JONES, Indian Agent. 


P. S.—I have thought that if we could confer the ballot upon those of the 
ehiefs and warriors who show the greatest aptitude and desire for peace, it 
might be a great step toward completing their civilization. Of course some 
line of distinction or qualification would have to be drawn; for example, 
confer the right of ballot upon all those who faithfully accept their rations from 
the Government for a period of six months. I merely throw this out for the 
consideration of the Department. 

J. J. 


Not being an orthodox Peace Commissioner, in good standing in that fra- 
ternity, I did not send a despatch of this character. What I did, however, an- 
swered every purpose. I went to the station of the guard near by and di- 
rected the non-commissioned officer in charge to have his men keep a watch- 
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ful eye upon those same “ untutored sons of the forest,” as I felt confident their 
plans boded us no good. Romeo was also told to inform the chiefs that after 
the camp had quieted down for the night, it would not be prudent for them to 
wander far from their camp fire, as the sentries might mistake them for ene- 
mies and fire upon them. This I knew would make them hug their fire closely 
until morning. Before daylight we were again in the saddle and commenc- 
ing the last march necessary to take us to Fort Cobb. Again did it become 
important, in the opinion of the chiefs, to despatch another of their number 
to hurry up the people of their villages, in order, as they said, that the vil- 
lages might arrive at Fort Cobb at the same time we did. As the march 
progressed these applications became more frequent, until most of the chiefs 
had been sent away as messengers. I noticed, however, that in selecting 
those to be sent, the chiefs lowest in rank and importance were first chosen, so 
that those who remained were the highest. When their numbers had dwindled 
down to less than half the original party, I saw that instead of acting in good 
faith this party of chiefs was solely engaged in the effort to withdraw our at- 
tention from the villages, and, by an apparent offer on their part to accom- 
pany us to Fort Cobb, where we were encouraged to believe the villages would 
meet us, prevent us from watching and following the trail made by the lodges, 
which had already diverged from the direct route to Fort Cobb, the one 
the villages would have pursued had that fort been their destination. It 
became palpably evident that the Indians were resorting, as usual, to strata- 
gem to accomplish their purpose, which of course involved our deception. 
Fortunately their purpose was divined in time to thwart it. As no haste was 
necessary, I permitted the remaining chiefs to continue the march with us, 
without giving them any grounds to suppose that we strongly doubted their 
oft-repeated assertions that their hearts were good and their tongues were 
straight. Finally, as our march for that day neared its termination and we 
were soon to reach our destination, the party of chiefs, which at first em- 
braced upwards of twenty, had become reduced until none remained except 
the two head chiefs, Lone Wolf and Satanta, and these no doubt were laugh- 
ing in their sleeves, if an Indian may be supposed to possess that article of ap- 
parel, at the happy and highly successful manner in which they had hood- 
winked their white brethren. But had they known all that had been trans- 
piring they would not have felt so self-satisfied. As usual, quite a number of 
officers and orderlies rode at the head of the column, including a few of Gen- 
eral Sheridan's staff. 

As soon as the scheme of the Indians was discovered, I determined to seize 
the most prominent chiefs as hostages for the fulfilment of their promises re- 
garding the coming on of the villages; but as for this purpose two hostages 
were as valuable as twenty, I allowed all but this number to take their depart- 
ure apparently unnoticed. Finally, when none but Lone Wolf and Satanta 
remained, and they no doubt were prepared with a plausible excuse to bid us 
in the most improved Kiowa az revoir, the officers just referred to, at a given 
signal, drew their revolvers, and Lone Wolf and Satanta were informed through 


Romeo that they were prisoners. 
G. A. Custer. 





LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


By Justin McCarruy. 


CHAPTER X. 
SOBER REALITIES. 
FEW days of quiet, monotonous existence slipped away for Linley. They 
were monotonous in their outward character at least, for the routine of 


incidents was much the same one day with another. But on Linley’s mind and 
feelings they were contributing to form an impression that was always spread- 


ing and deepening. This was not exactly a sense of dissatisfaction and of dis- 
appointment, but rather a recognition of the profound necessity of stripping 
off exaggerated hopes and faiths in order to anticipate and avoid disappoint- 
ment. ‘“ My master” was right when he acknowledged himself to be no hero, 


and Linley was now bravely making up her mind fo the conviction that there 
are no heroes among men; or that if there were, they would not be lovable 
persons; or that if- they did exist and were lovable, they would only love he- 
roines, and therefore would be out of her range altogether. She had not as 
yet the slightest doubt that she loved her husband with woman’s fullest love. 
But she could not help seeing some of his faults, even while, to do her justice, 
she always strove to think only of his good-nature, his generosity, his general 
kindness and frequent demonstrations of affection to herself. In her own 
mind she justified him. ‘* When one justifies his faith,” says a great religious 
thinker, “the faith is already dead within him, even though he knows it not.” 
Certainly if Linley Rochford’s faith was dead within her, she knew it not. 
Laboring with constant good-will to do some kindness for the squalid and 
stolid poor of Dripdeanham, she had necessarily found out who was the owner 
of certain neglected tenements of which Mr, Tuxham had spoken to her on her 
first exploring day—the careless owner whom she had so vehemently declared 
that she would have put in the stocks. Alas! it was the good-natured epicu- 
rean who read the “ Greek Anthology ” of nights in the library when she had 
gone to her room, and who was always promising to make some gigantic ef- 
fort in the way of beneficent reform, but again always putting it off. Now 
Mr. Platt had, as has already been mentioned, a great scheme for founding a 
model village in Dripdeanham, by pulling down all the dirty old cottages, 
building up new ones with the best modern conditions of ventilation, drainage, 
and water-supply, and then giving them to the old tenants at very cheap rents, 
but with strict stipulations as to cleanliness, order, and so forth. Mr. Platt in 
fact had a soul bursting with energy and benevolence, and having retired from 
business (he had risen from the condition cf a Methodistical ** navvy ” to that 
of a great railway contractor), he had nothing to occupy himself with but do- 
ing good for somebody. Valentine highly approved of the scheme, but Roch- 
ford was hard to move. He would not sell; he would only vaguely under- 
take to do something some time. He seemed to have grown jealous of Platt’s 
popularity and public spirit, and to see a sort of humiliation to himself in hav- 
ing the fortunes of his neglected tenantry bettered by other hands than his 
own. So he only iaughed at Platt when that gentleman’s back was turned; 
and kindly Mr. Platt was fully convinced that Rochford, with all his scholar- 
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ship, had some splendid plan of his own in hand into which he, Mr. Platt, 
could not see just yet, but which would astonish everybody when it came 
out. 

Linley hoped so too, and was often quite reassured by the honest faith of 
Mr. Platt. Meanwhile Valentine worked very hard at papers and figures of 
all sorts on behalf of Mr. Rochford, whose business affairs were allowed to 
drift into periodical chaos until his friend came and reduced them to order. 
Rochford was soon going to town, Valentine had to return there almost imme- 
diately, and both wanted the periodical restoration to order completed as fast 
as possible. Valentine seemed to take as much pleasure in spells of Herculean 
work as in nightly rambles or lying down in the moonlight. Linley, who was 
not called to council, had many opportunities of observing, as if from a dis- 
tance, what a great many things Valentine could do cleverly. Mr. Platt was 
always big with his benevolent schemes, and when he came and talked with 
Rochford it was almost always Valentine who answered and advised. All 
this Linley observed, wondering much how a man who seemed to understand 
and manage other people’s affairs so well had not made a better way in the 
world for himself. She could only explain it by thinking of his odd, volatile 
ways, which probably indicated a character incapable of fixing itself steadily 
to any one pursuit. Sometimes, in the midst of a deep consultation with Mr. 
Rochford, he would jump from his chair, run to the piano, seat himself there, 
and become absorbed in playing some wailing air, which suddenly would 
change, perhaps, if anybody, even a servant, entered the room, into some fan- 
tastic and rattling dance music. A favorite attitude of his was to lean against 
the chimneypiece, bury his hands in his pockets, and pour out a volume of 
paradoxes or queer reflections and suggestions of thought. One odd thing 
about this was that he alwaysseemed to be in earnest. He certainly never ap- 
peared to have any consciousness that he was trifling. He pursued the most 
trivial or absurd conceit with as much strenuous effort as if it were a thought 
on the solution of which half his life depended. 

** Look here, Louis,” he exclaimed one day as he took up his favorite posi- 
tion; “I have a grand idea for a picture—for the Academy; 2 classical sub- 
ject—quite fresh and new! ‘Vulcan chasing buttertlies.’ Don’t you see?” 

“T confess I don’t,” Rochford answered. 

«Well, I think I do,” said Linley. 

**Woman’s perception; quick, of course; at least that’s the right thing to 
say,’ Valentine remarked; * but will you give us your guess, Mrs. Roch- 
ford?” 

“Tt isn’t very hard to guess; in fact I think one can’t well avoid seeing it. 
I can’t explain very brilliantly; but I suppose the idea is that of a very pow- 
erful and awfully—I can’t help saying awfully—earnest and strenuous sort 
of character, busying itself with trifles; and ig 

“And being frightfully earnest in running after them,” Valentine inter- 
rupted. ‘ Yes, that’s the idea.” 

“Is there such a thing in real life?” Linley asked. 

“Tn real life,” Rochford said, “I fancy it is much more common to see 
people taking very serious things coolly and treating them lightly; and I 
would recommend as an antique allegory, with a moral for to-day, Vulcan drop- 
ping into a doze, with a flower falling from his half-opened lips and the armor 
of the gods lying unfinished on his anvil.” 

‘Perhaps the two pictures only illustrate the same thing,” Linley sug- 
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gested. ‘If Vulcan has tired himself out with chasing the butterflies, how 
can he help falling asleep over the work of the gods? ” 

«So we come to a bit of morality after all,” Valentine said. ‘“ Mrs. Roch- 
ford, you may paint the picture yourself, having brought it to the proper pur- 
pose and made it useful. We'll send it to the Academy; and there shall be a 
verse from Dr. Watts under its name in the catalogue.” 

The next day Mr. Valentine was leaving for London. He had ever so 
many things to do, he said, and had outstaid his time. 

* And now, Mrs. Rochford,” he said, ‘* I can release myself from responsi- 
bility with a good conscience and a merry heart. I hand over my lad Louis 
to your care. Don’t spoil him too much. We men find him a capital fellow, 
with all his faults. Iam not so sure of him in the hands of women; but I 
think I may trust him to you.” 

«* But this is too solemn a leavetaking,” Linley said—“ as if Louis were go- 
ing to lose you forever; and I. His house will still be yours as much as be- 
fore. I shall not scare you away.” 

“T shall always like to think that he and I are the same old friends as 
ever. In fact—what nonsense!—of course we are. I seem to be growing 
sentimental. I shall invade you ever so often in town. As Louis must some 
time or other inevitably have married some woman, I am heartily glad, Mrs. 
Rochford, that he married you.” 

“Thank you; so am I. But you—do you never mean to marry some 
woman?” 

“Never! Howcould I? Did I not tell you that both were faithless? ” 

* Both—who?” 

**She who married the policeman, and she who was here the other day, 
and who would not marry me! No, Mrs. Rochford! The true heart loves 
but twice! Besides, I have a wife and children already provided for me.” 

“T don’t understand ——” 

“Tt’s quite true all the same. Ask Louis. But in sober seriousness, Mrs. 
Rochford, [am very happy. I ask of fortune nothing but that she will kindiy 
let me alone; and even if she should find me sleeping on the edge of the well, 
not trouble herself to wake me. I shan’t fall in. Good-by.” 

They were standing on the lawn, and he jumped into Rochford’s brougham, 
which was waiting to take him to the station. As he disappeared Linley saw 
the bright boyish smile go out of his face, exactly as a light goes out. 

“What does he mean, Louis, by saying that he has a wife and children al- 
ready provided for him?” Linley asked. 

“ His brother’s wife and children—two or three, I think. Valentine sup- 
ports them altogether, I fancy.” 

“ Ts his brother dead? ” 

“His brother is dead; yes. I didn’t know much of him. Its a long 
story.” 

** And she—is she nice? ” 

“Ts who nice, Linley? ” 

“ The sister-in-law, dear.” 

**T suppose so; I never saw her.” 

“How odd! I wonder you didn’t ever go to see them.” 

“ Well, it wouldn’t do any good. I hardly knew anything of the brother; 
and there’s a good deal to be said; and then Roche Valentine is rather sensi- 
tive, and might suspect me of wanting to help them with money, perhaps; 
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and then, Linley, tospeak the honest truth and save you the trouble of finding 
it out, I am sadly indolent. I intend to do ever so many things, and I don’t do 
them.” 

“Ts that men’s friendship? ” Linley thought—* to know that one’s dearest 
friend had a widow and orphans so near akin, and not even to see them? The 
world says many hard things of us women, but we don’t act in that sort of 
way.” 

“T should like to see them and to know them,” she said aloud, “if Mr. 
Valentine would have no objection.” 

** He couldn't, I think, have any objection,” Rochford said rather eagerly. 
“You shall do my good works for me, Linley, henceforward, and be my sav- 
ing angel. Truly I do need some such agent, for I feel sometimes that I am 
too good-for-nothing to be tolerated in life. But then you see Valentine is in 
magnificent health. He always says he doesn’t know whether. he has nerves 
and digestion or hasn’t them.” 

* Does he do nothing—in the way of regular occupation? ” Linley asked. 

“Oh, yes; I believe so. He writes, I think, a good deal for newspapers 
and that sort of thing; and writes on science in some reviews. But I don’t 
ask him much about his affairs; I don’t think he cares to be asked. Is it not 
strange, Linley? He knows all about my affairs—knows many of them better, 
positively, than I do myself. He tells me what charities and schools and 
things to subscribe to, and what rents to lower and raise, and so forth. And I 
know hardly anything about his private life apart from mine.” 

“ Strange indeed; I can’t understand it. If two women were friends, they 
couldn’t be like that.” 

She reflected a long time during the night, when she was alone, over the 
strangeness of this one-sided confidence. That Valentine was poor and proud 
would by no means, she thought, explain such a deficiency of reciprocity be- 
tween two such devoted friends. “One of them does not really understand 
the other,” she thought. ‘I am convinced of that. There will be a revealing 
some day. Either my master is mistaken in his Orestes, or Orestes is—but 
that cannot be.” 

“My master’s” life was now very quiet, careless, and happy. He could 
hardly, it would seem, have found a wife better suited to his habits than Lin- 
ley. She fell tranquilly into all his ways, and as yet she hardly ventured to 
question them, except in such rare and repressed impulses as people used to 
call diabolic temptations, when saints feel suddenly provoked to doubt the truth 
of the creed on which they have staked all. Mr. Rochford rose late, break- 
fasted with Linley, read newspapers, talked and listened; then went to his 
library and read there, unless some visitors came whom he wished to see. He 
lounged a little on the lawn and in the woods, but he did not care much for 
exercise. He really suffered greatly from dyspepsia, and he would not follow 
the kind of life which might probably have driven away his torment. He 
loved ease and easily attained amusement, and enjoyed a dinner that was 
good with a perilous and penal relish; and he desired above all things to avert 
discomfort or disturbance of any kind. A wife who passionately loved him 
would have been an intolerable distress to him; but he liked to know that a 
pretty and clever woman, who was affectionate and docile, was always at 
hand, could sit at his breakfast table and dinner table, entertain his guests 
and himself, and go away when he preferred to be left alone. Rochford was 
by no means a devoted admirer of women. Even in his youngest days he 
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never felt tempted to fall in love with any woman in any extravagant way. 
But it gave him great pleasure to be admired by women. ‘The desire of the 
man is for the woman,” says a poetical proverb; ‘but the desire of the wo- 
man is for the desire of the man.” This was not so with Mr. Rochford. His 
desire was not for the woman or the women, but for the admiration of the 
women. 

Probably the strongest, purest, healthiest emotion he had ever felt in the 
way of love, was when he first came to know Linley and desired to make her 
his wife. He became determined when he saw in her clear eyes the evidence 
of her genuine and unrestrained admiration. But there was mingled even 
then in his feelings a thought which had some selfishness and some generosity 
in it—the thought that it would be well to marry a penniless girl who must 
know that she owed all to him. He was well satisfied thus far. Every day 
he said to himself that he was more satisfied. He congratulated himself upon 
his choice. He néver thought so clever and sprightly a girl could prove to be 
so docile. He had always been afraid of women’s tempers; and here was a 
woman who seemed to have no such thing asa temper. He was conscious, too, 
of his own defects—his lack of force of character and of high purpose, his sen- 
suous love of ease, the indolence of even his better qualities. He did not want 
a stupid woman who had not sense enough to find out these defects. Con- 
cealment or hypocrisy would be an intolerable constraint to him. He wanted 
a tolerant, human, genial woman, who should know all about his defects 
and yet be the same to him. Roche Valentine knew all about him and his 
faults, and yet was unchanged to him. He believed he had found in Linley a 
wife who could show a love like in grain to that robust friendship. 

And Linley? Well, she went her own way, occupied herself as she pleased, 
was absolute mistress of a great part of her time, and of more money than she 
had ever expected to see; and she assumed that this was a perfectly happy 
married condition. It was not what she had expected; but was it not proba- 
bly a much better reality than the feverish dreams which poetry and romance 
called love? Could any woman admire her husband more and be fonder of 
him? Could any husband be kinder? Could any life be more free and happy? 
Surely not. If Mr. Rochford had certain failings, did she not well know her 
own defects? Was it to be supposed that a perfect man—could such a man 
live—would care to marry her? No; nothing could be happier than her life. 
It was so cosy and happy that she wondered there was so much anticipatory 
alarm and anxiety and doubt about marriage. 

Thus she sometimes thought to herself as she rambled by the sea, and won- 
dered whether the land of romance did not lie perhaps somewhere beyond the 
track which the sunlight made upon the waters. Sometimes when she slept 
at night she dreamed of the Rhine, and the quiet life of patient usefulness she 
led on its banks, and she started from sleep into wakefulness with the mere 
shock of finding that in her dream she was glad to be back there again. 

Meanwhile Linley began to discover that in assuming the guardianship of 
little Sinda she had got the proverbial wolf by the ears. She found it difficult 
and perplexing to hold on, and she could not well let go. She had bronght 
the girl home with her under the promptings of a sudden and kindly impulse, 
and because she thought she could do something in the way of propitiation to 
the immortal gods that they might not punish her for her too great happiness. 
Then the words of Mr. Tuxham piqued her, and she was anxious to prove 
that her impulse was not a mere ephemeral caprice, and that she really could 
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and would persevere in rescuing and educating the pretty little castaway. 
Nor did she in the least repent of her purpose, even as the days went on, and 
no father, brother, or other natural protector of the girl made his ap- 
pearance. But it was hard to know what to do with Sinda. She was quick 
enough at learning to read and write and play the piano, and she shook off 
grammatical errors and defects of pronunciation with wonderful rapidity. 
Linley herself taught her for so many hours aday. But as to learning how to 
sew, or add up figures, or do anything useful of that kind, the girl simply would 
not or could not accomplish it. Then she quarrelled with the maids, for whom 
she professed openly the most utter contempt, and who despised her as a little 
beggar girl; and she showed, as Mr. Tuxham had remarked, an inauspicious 
partiality for the society of the grooms and the gardener’s lads. She was put 
toa village school for a few days, but she was very soon returned on Mrs. 
Rochford’s hands, for the girls, she said, insulted her—as they very probably 
did—and she had endeavored to take summary vengeance with a pair of 
scissors. On the whole it was clear to every eye that if she were suddenly 
thrust out upon the world she would go to destruction, and Linley would not 
do anything of the kind. The least hint of her being sent away reduced 
Sinda to passionate tears, entreaties, and submission; and Linley was easily 
melted. Sinda seemed all devoted to her; clung to her with the tenacious hom- 
age of a spaniel, and deprecated her anger as the spaniel does, by the abject 
pathos of grovelling at her feet. 

Linley found it very hard to impress on Sinda any notion of the beauty of 
truth. The girl was at first a shocking little liar. She was intensely vain. 
She delighted to steal into Linley’s bedroom when no one was there, and put 
on any of her benefactress’s clothes or ornaments that she could find, and gaze 
at herself in the looking-glass. Linley found her thus engaged once or twice, 
and, unluckily perhaps, was too much amused to be very angry. Sinda, with 
a remarkably quick instinct, divined, perhaps before anybody else in the house 
did, the slightly whimsical and humorous side of Mrs. Rochford’s character ; 
the hidden drollery and thoroughly good-natured turn for satire that as yet 
had not come fully into play; and she knew how anger could be averted by 
provoking asmile. In truth, Linley was already beginning to be conscious 
that her life, whatever its compensations and its promise, was rather more 
lonely than she had expected it to be; and she was sometimes willing enough 
to be amused by the odd ways of the child. 

Sometimes she saw in Sinda a thoughtless cruelty which was not excusable 
in any years beyond those of ignorant infancy—a pleasure in annoying birds 
and cats, and so forth. Now Linley’s whole frame thrilled through with sen- 
sitive horror at the bare idea of cruelty. She shrank from physical pain her- 
self, and shuddered at the idea of its malicious infliction on other creatures. 
So she was seriously angry with Sinda one day, and talked to her so elo- 
quently that she really believed she had reached the girl's feelings. As a final 
uppeal to her generous emotions—for Linley had immense faith in the gener- 
ous emotions of human beings—she said: 

“You know, Sinda, that you ought to be very careful not to give pain; 
for nobody here would give you pain. Some very good people have told me 
that I ought to have you whipped when you do wrong; but I would not have 
you hurt. You ought not to give hurt to any other creature.” 

“But you may whip me, if you like,” pleaded Sinda quite earnestly, 
“Nobody else shall; but you may. I'd rather you whipped me every day 
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than send me away. I don’t mind the pain abit; and I'll not ery—unless you 
like me to. Would you like to whip me? Oh, do—do!” 

She laid her hand on Linley’s arm, and looked up to her with such a sin- 
cere expression of a wish to be whipped if it would give Linley any pleasure, 
that our heroine became impressed with a sense of absurdity and could hardly 
keep from laughing. 

“Well, Sinda,” she said, “I want you to be kind and good without pun- 
ishment; and you won't hurt animals any more, will you? And now run out 
into the lawn and wait for me there.” 

“The child means no harm,” she said to herself; “and I must only wait 
until better and clearer ideas come to her. There is good in her, and it will 
come out. It’s of no use mere preaching; and Iam not good at that sort of 
thing. The poor girl evidently thought it ought to be as much of an amuse- 
ment to me to punish her as to her to annoy the cat and the peacock. Ser- 
mons are thrown away. Time and example will teach her better.” 

So it came to this, that Sinda was a good deal more in Linley’s company 
than Linley had at first intended. She could not be lefi to quarrel with the 
maids or to romp with the grooms. Linley bore her burden cheerfully, but 
the difficulty was to know what to do with the girl now that they were about 
to go to town. 

“What am I to do with my little Old Girl of the Sea, Louis?” Linley said 
one day to her husband as they sat at luncheon alone. 

“That little thing? Anything you like, love—only don’t bring her to 
town.” 

‘* Not to town?” Linley asked in a half-plaintive voice, having had a faint 
shadow of a hope that she might be allowed to take Sinda to London, whiere 
she might be better taught and trained, and would be less liable to quarrels 
and other evil influences than in Dripdeanham, where her antecedents were 
only too well known. 

“No, dear; oh no. What could we do wiih her in town?” 

“But what is to be done with her here, when we are away? She doesn’t 
get on very well with anybody.” 

* Well, then, let her get off.” 

‘IT know you don’t mean that.” 

“Send her to school somewhere. Or let her stay here and fight it out as 
best she can.” ‘ 

“I feel quite unhappy about her.” 

“Unhappy about her? Linley, my love, you talk rather nonsensically. As 
long as she has enough to eat and drink and wear, what do you think she 
cares? As for quarrelling, I fancy she can take pretty good care of herself. 
You needn’t trouble.” 

“Tt seems to me as if I had taken on myself the whole responsibility of the 
girl’s future,” Linley said with a sigh. “It weighs on me in a way that I 
can’t explain.” 

“Dear child, don’t try to explain it. I dare say the urchin will get on in 
life well enough for that sort of girl. You may put out of your head any notion 
that you or anybody else could control her future. When you have seen a 
little more of the world, Linley, you will be rid of the notion that you can re- 
mould a human character.” 

“Please, Louis, don’t make me despondent and faint-hearted too soon.” 

“I only want you to see the truth, dear.” 
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“ You didn’t like my taking that girl from the first,” said Linley, not angrily 
or in complaint, but gently and almost in a penitent tone. ‘I know you didn’t 
think it wise and sensible; and I suppose I ought to have followed your 
thought, though you didn't say so. I almost wish I had now, Louis. But it 
seemed hard and cruel to desert the poor thing—I mean cruel of me, having 
once taken her up; and I so wish always to do some good!” 

** My dear Linley, do all the good you can; amuse yourself in any philan- 
thropic ways you like. Keep the girl as long as you please—here in the 

country, I mean. I will never interfere with any of your projects; and when 
she is a little more grown, or you are fairly tired of her, we can get her a sit- 
uation somewhere, or she will marry somebody. Things will all come right 
enough; and at the very worst you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you acted from a kindly motive.” 

“You are very good,” said Linley; “and I don’t by any means despair 
yet, Louis! That girl has a good heart.” 

“I dare say,” said Rochford carelessly. ‘I doubt if there are many really 
bad hearts in the world. Did they say that the piano and the pictures had 
come all right?” 

* Quite right. Then, Louis, you think we can’t take Sinda to town?” 

“No, dear; by no means. We hear quite enough of her in the country, 
Linley. I want you to be perfectly free in indulging all your whims, Linley, 
but you know, dear, the worst thing about whims of any kind is that they are 
apt to come up rather often in one’s conversation; and the effect is uot exactly 
amusing.” 

There was a certain decisiveness in Mr. Rochford's easy tone which Lin- 
ley could not f»il to understand. Indeed, in every way that gentleman made 
it gently perceptible to those around him that he would not endure being 
bored. His own maxim was, that it saved trouble and vexation to all parties 
if from the first one showed that he was determined not to be bored. Then 
people let him alone, and thereby all occasion for rudeness or clash of temper 
was saved. His pretty young wife had not been a week at home w:th him 
when she learned that she must not bore him any more than anybody else. 

**My master will indalge me in all my fals, and pay whatever they cost,” 
she said to herself, ** but he niust not hear too much about them. Well, he is 
in the right! That is quite fair. I must do my part by amusing my master.” 

So she put all serious thoughts away for the hour, and set herself to amuse 
her master, which she did, we regret to say, by satirizing people and saying 
pleasant little ill-natured things. Mr. Rochford laughed several times, and 
she had her reward, although she thought of Mr. Valeutine’s warning words 
meanwhile, and wondered whether this was really all she was destined to do 
for her husband. 


CHAPTER XI. 
UNCLE ROCHE. 


THE wife and family whom Roche Valentine had spoken of as already pro- 
vided for him, he had established in a little cottage in one of the northern 
suburbs of London. Their story is easily told. Roche's younger brother, to 
whom he was very much attached in their early days, seemed at first to have 
inherited a genius for spending money which had belonged to many of his 
predecessors in the times when the old family of the Valentines had plenty of 
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money to spend. Midway in a foolish career he fell in love with a pretty girl 
who had no money, but had heart and brains, and who loved him. He mar- 
ried her, to the anger of all his friends and with the warm approval of Roche. 
He went to the bar with Roche's help. Roche and he had the same chambers; 
he withdrew from all society, devoted himself to his wife, his young children, 
his career. Everything looked bright, when suddenly fate interposed and hade 
him begone. ‘Roche, you'll take care of her,” were his last words to the 
brother in whom he still had the boyish faith, unconquered by hard facts, that 
Roche could do anything. 

Roche could at least do that. He settled the widow and her children—two 
boys and one little girl—in a cottage, as has been said, and he took the family 
under his charge. His brother had insured his life, and Roche invested the 
sum—it was not much—and squeezed his own income shrewdly to help it out, 
without allowing the widow to know half what he did for her. Whenever he 
had an evening disengaged he went out to the cottage to keep things in order 
for her, and to teach the elder boy the rudiments of Latin and Greek, in order 
to qualify him for the university of London, Oxford or Cambridge being clear- 
ly out of the question. Thus it befell that one evening, immediately after Val- 
entine’s retura from Dripdeanham, lis sister-in-law and her children were ex- 
pecting a visit from * Uncle Roche.” Three years had gone by since his broth- 
er’s death, and Annie Valentine, the widow, though not wearing ‘ weeds,” had 
the mourning in her dress as well as her face. She was rather a tall woman, 
with an intelligent countenance and a sympathetic manner. The purple light 
of youth had been prematurely extinguished for her, and she seemed already 
to have approached middle age. She hada fine figure, stately and firm, and 
om expression, if there might be such a thing, of cheerful sadness. Between 
her and her brother-in-law a natural affection and confidence had gradually 
sprung up. 

Mrs. Valentine stood in the front garden of the house (a little enclosure 
about the size of a table cloth) with her two boys, aged respectively twelve 
and ten, and a toddling lassie of five. It was a fine sunny evening of early 
summer, and the leaves of the trees were already deepening in tint from their 
most delicate green. The house stood in a little road or lane juss off the high- 
way. The lane had been one of the delicious walks which are peculiar to 
English country life; but the growth of the suburbs and the nearness of the 
railway station had given it up already to little villas and cottages, with stucco 
walls, and doors enlightened with squares of col. red glass, and cypresses in the 
front gardens. 

“Uncle Roche!” the elder boy shouted, and scampered out of the garden 
and down the road. : 

“Uncle Roche!” the other shrilly echoed, and ran after through the dust, 
making such vigorous movements that to those who looked after him the soles 
of his sturdy boots seemed to rise almost as high as his head at every plunge. 

Uncle Roche presently appeared, ploughing through the dusty road, with 
one boy held by each hand. Tle greeted his sister-in-law affectionately, and 
then lifted the little girl high in air, straight above his head at arms’ length, 
and suddenly brought her down out of breath, puffing, and eagerly imploring 
him to do it again. 

“Uncle Roche, T have three chapters of Sallust for you and a Greek ex- 
ercise!” the elder boy exclaimed. 

« And I know all my geography,” screamed the younger. 
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«Poor Uncle Roche!” said the pitying mother. ‘ Now, my dears, do let 
your uncle alone, or he'll never come here any more;” for each boy, with a no- 
ble disregard for anybody’s interest but his own, was endeavoring to drag Un- 
cle Roche the particular way he would have him to go. 

Uncle Roche, however, let the boys hang on and pull as they liked, while 
he paced up and down the garden talking with Mrs. Valentine, so that they 
trailed slong with him like barnacles to the side of a boat. The little girl 
trotted beside her mamma. A passer-by would probably have thought it a 
very charming picture of married love and domestic happiness—this rather 
melancholy meeting of a widoweil wife and a lonely, purposeless bachelor. 

“Stayed at Dripdeanham longer than I intended to, Annie,’ Roche ex- 
plained. ‘ Rochford wanted some help in putting things to rights. I was 
longing to see you all.” 

* All your life, Roche, seems to go in looking after us and looking after 
him.” 

** How could a fellow’s life go better, girl, than in looking after his sister 
and his friend? ” 

* Shall we never be able to take care of ourselves and release you?” 

“TL hope not. LI like taking care of people; it makes one feel such a supe- 
rior being. But, Mrs. Annie, are we not to have any tea? I should like a riv- 
er of tea.” 

“A river of tex?” the little girl asked with wondering eyes. 

« Yes, little Annie. Did you never hear of the river of tea that flowed be- 
tween banks of bread and butter, covered with strawberry jam; and the river 
rolled over rocks of sugar and melted them, and a shower of milk came in- 
stead of rain, and fell into the river of tea; and when the river reached the 
giant's country the giant came out of his castle and drank it all up—did you 
never hear that story, Annie?” 

“No, Uncle Roche,” said the preternaturally grave little blue-eyed maid. 
«Tell me the story.” 

“Tl tell you all the story after tea. Just now I am going to show you 
what tlie giant did.” 

“Did the giant eat all the bread and jam?” asked the younger boy, with 
quickening interest, as he discovered a sort of allegorical meaning in the fable. 

“No, I dont think he did. I rather think—but mind, Fred, I only say I 
rather think—that the giant gave the bread and jam to be eaten by two little 
giants and a very little giantess who happened to be with him at the time.” 

Fred seemed relieved and gratified at this liberal and proper arrangement 
on the part of the mature giant. Annie’s intellect was hardly yet up to the 
mark of the allegorical and personal application. Arthur, the elder boy, was 
not sorry that the explanation had been elicited, but did not conceive that the 
dignity of a student of Sallust would allow of any interest either in mytholo- 
gical giants or in real strawberry jam. 

The whole group then entered the house. It was a pretty little cottage, 
furnished with a very graceful and almost artistic simplicity. If compared 
with its near neighbors, it would have seemed poor and bare perhaps, for in 
the small suburban houses of London the occupiers seem to make it their busi- 
ness and their pride to cram up every little room with as many tables, chairs, 
mirrors, ottomans, footstools, curtains, screens, furniture pictures and furni- 
ture books, as the dimensions of floor and walls will allow. This done to 
present satisfaction, the windows are then darkened with boxes of ferns and 
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pots of flowers, until the whole concern resembles a Strasburg goose—stuffed, 
stifling, and darkling. Mrs. Valentine’s cottage suggested, above all things, 
physical health and intellectual brightness. There was an air of simple and 
pure reality about it which suited the woman who occupied it. 

It had come to be a sort of routine in the little household that while tea 
was being prepared Master's Arthur's classical lessons should have precedence 
of everything else. Accordingly Valentine disposed himself in a chair near 
the open window, and Arthur brought his books, and they plunged first into 
the Greek verbs and then into Sallust. 

Arthur read out at the top of his voice some pictures of the wicked Cati- 
line from the condensed edition in which he studied. ‘ For the mind impure, 
hostile to gods and men, neither by watchings nor by rests could be quieted, 
so conscience disturbed his excited mind. Therefore his color bloodless, his 
eyes foul, his walk now quick now slow; frenzy was in his face,” ete. 

Arthur suddenly stopped and looked up inquiringly at his tutor. 

“What a very wicked man, Uncle Roche! I wonder if there are any men 
so wicked now?” 

* Well, Arthur, if there are, I don’t think they show their wickedness quite 
so plainly in their face and their walk and all the rest of it as Catiline segms 
to have done. Don’t you think it was very foolish of Catiline as a conspirator 
to go staggering along in this absurd sort of way, letting everybody see what 
a terrible villain he must have been?” 

* T wouldn't go on so if I was he,” exclaimed Arthur. 

“But, Arthur, you wouldn't be a wicked man like that?” Fred remon- 
strated. 

“If I was, I wouldn't Ict everybody know it like that.” 

**Some people now think that perhaps he was not such a very wicked 
man, Arthur,” Valentine said. 

“Oh, do they, Uncle Roche? But it’s all down here, you know.” 

* Yes, Arthur, but perhaps he had enemies, you know—people who didn't 
like him. You see if he was such a very bad man, plotting to kill all the 
good men like Cicero, and to take their money, it seems strange that he shouldn't 
take a little more pains to hide it.” 

** So it does,” Arthur said thoughtfully.‘ But Sallust says it here.” 

“ Perhaps Sailust made a mistake. When people don’t agree in politics 
even now, Arthur, they are apt to think each other very wicked and to call 
hard names. But we'll get on with the book, and we'll see more about it.” 

* Roche,” interposed Annie, pausing teapot in hand as she was making the 
tea, *‘ what terrible lessons of unbelief are these you are teaching my boy?” 

“ Can't begin too soon, Annie, with the grand principles of historical skepti- 
cism. Half the evils in the world have come from the stupidity of blindly be- 
lieving every one his own side of history. Always accustom yourself to ques- 
tion the accepted tradition. Don't be afraid of the conventional. A bold 
question in time may sometimes save the lives of the best men in two armies, 
or the comfort of a generation. Iam bringing up Arthur on the grand prin- 
ciple of eyes open and study for yourself.” 

When the lessons were all done and the tea was over, and while the sun- 
light still lingered, Roche and the children went gardening in the ground at 
the back of the cottage. They watered flowers, put in new plants, snipped away 
decaying leaves, nailed up falling vine-stems, dug out hopeless roots, mended 
palings. Roche goes now high up on a ladder. now in the branches of a tree, 
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and now seated complacently astride a wall. Wherever he went he generally 
managed to pull the two boys after him. As he sat on the top of « wall some 
eight or ten feet high, his eye caught sight of a creeper which had got itself 
partly imbedded in a little cleft of the wall, and was likely to be squeezed 
and cramped there. 

“Run along the wall, Arthur,” he said, “lift that creeper out, and come 
back.” 

The boy tripped along the narrow ridge as deftly as a rope-danéer, settled 
the creeper, turned round, and ran back again as if he had been walking on 
the broad earth. 

Annie, who was seated below with the little girl, looked up breathless, but 
did not speak. Valentine threw himself lightly off his wall, dropped to the 
ground as easily as if he had floated, and went up to her. 

“ Part of my principles of tuition, Annie,” he said. “I’m glad you had 
the courage not to raise an alarm. My boys shall have no such things as 
nerves. There isn't any greater difficulty in walking along a strip of eight 
inches breadth at the height of cight feet from the ground than in walking 
between these two flower beds, if one hadn't nerves. I suffered dreadfully 
from that sort of thing, and [ shall never quite get over it. I have only con- 
quered my nerves so far as not to expose my feelings and to do everything in 
spite of them, but the feelings are there all the same. Arthur and Fred lave 
already about as much knowledge of what nerves are as a kitten or a gout.” 

Annie looked resigned although a mother, for she had great faith in Val- 
entine; but she could have wished perhaps for an order of things in which it 
would not be necessary that boys should climb or run along the tops of high 
wills. 

“ Now then, Arthur, jump down,” said Valentine, standing with apparent 
carelessness beneath liim. Master Arthur jumped without a second’s hesita- 
tion. Roche caught him under the arms as he descended, and swung him 
lightly and safely to the ground. 

When they returned to the house Roche played the piano and sang comic 
songs for the children, and told little Annie some superb stories of giants and 
ogres. Little Annie then was conveyed to her crib by her mother, and Roche 
talked to the boys, who were allowed to stay up to a laterhour. The evening 
passed quietly and happily away. Annie the elder came down after having 
seen Annie the younger to bed, and she too played and sang—sang ballads in 
a low, sweet tone, almost like a recitative, that blended deliciously with the 
soft summer air, the perfume of roses and mignonette and sweetbrier floating 
in through the open windows and the deepening twilight. Roche sat silent 
and enjoyed the quiet, the music, the hour. Then the boys too bade him 
good-night and were taken away by their mother. 

Roche Valentine was left alone fora short time. He leaned out of the 
window and dreamily watched the stars that began to sparkle in the pale vie- 
let of the sky. The moment active motion ceased with Valentine he fell at 
once into dreamland. After a while he went to the piano again and played 
some soft, low, and melancholy notes—so slow and faint that they were only 
the accompaniment of his vaguely wandering thoughts. The room was grow- 
ing dark, and his soul had floated so far away into the blue ether of the ideal 
that he almost started when the voice of his sister-in-law sounded in the room 
and recalled him to reality. 

“ Now, Roche, I want to talk to you; and I hadn’t a chance all night. 
Come away from that piano and turn round.” 
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“Round it is! Behold me. Now then—talk away, my dear. Would you 
like your lamp lighted? ” 

“No; let us have the twilight just for a few moments. I want to put you 
to the question, Roche.” 

toche formally buried his hands in his pockets, assumed an air of profound 
attentiveness, and murmured, * Had I three ears I'd hear thee!” 

* Tell me, Roche, what is the matter with you?”’ 

“ Matter, Mrs. Annie? Nothing at all.”’ 

“Oh, yes there is. Don't I see it? Can I help watching you? Who has 
the same interest in you that I have?” 

“True enough, dear,” he said kindly, and taking one hand from his pocket 
to touch her hand. “I always feel that I have some motive in living while 
you and the boys are to the fore.” 

* We owe you all——” 

* You owe me nothing, Annie; on the contrary, don't I tell you that any 
pleasure I have in existence, or motive in wishing it to be prolonged, is entirely 
because I have you to take care of. But now, like a good woman, don’t let us 
have any more of that. If you will question, question; if you will take inter- 
est, take interest; but none of your gratitude or stuff of that sort. Whatever 
you do, Annie, don’t rouse my temper! Beware of the British lion!” 

“T don’t believe you were ever out of temper in your life.” 

* That’s all you know about it yet!) Beware.” 

«You want to turn me away from my inquisitions, Roche, but you can’t 
succeed. You had better meet the trial at once si 

* Face the music, as our American friends say,” Roche interjected. 

*“T don’t understand the metaphor, but no matter. Tell me what has gone 
wrong with you lately. Do tell me, Koche.” 

* Indeed, my dear, nothing has gone wrong with me. You know your- 
self that there’s nothing, or next to nothing, to go wrong. Tere am I in per- 
fect health—feel that biceps! T am of sane mind; my pulse as thine doth 
temperately keep time! I don’t owe any man anything. I have no care of 
welded strife. I have given up authorship, and therefore can’t have to writhe 
under disparaging criticism, and can always tell myself of the wonderful 
things I might have done if I had only tried. What could go wrong with 
me?” 

_* Perhaps nothing is positively wrong; but I often think that life must 
geem blank and dull to you, and perhaps something has made you feel this 
lately.” 

He shook his head. 

* Nothing of the sort,” he said. “Of course you mean love and marriage 
and all that sort of thing; you women please yourselves by imagining that 
all cur troubles and joys must come from you. There isn’t a woman in the 
world, dear, that I would marry. There isn’t a woman in the world, except 
yourself, I would sacrifice an evening's read or ramble for. Come, will that 
answer your questions beforeliawnd? ” 

* Well, yes—to some extent; and Iam glad to hear it, Roche; and sorry 
too. Iam glad because it would be such a painful thing if I could suppose 
that you remained unmarried because of any supposed obligation to us r 

*« Absurd!” Roche said. ‘My dear Annie, you ought to know by this 
time that I am the creature of egotistic impulse. I never could think of any 
obligations. If I had had any longing for matrimony, you may be sure I 
vould have gratified it long ago. I am no philanthropist; I am all self! I 
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look after you and the children only because I like it and it gives me occupa- 
tion.” 

“Still Iam sorry. I told you why I was glad, didn’t I,now? Iam sorry 
that your youth should be passing away without any love in it. Such a pity— 
you who could be so happy, and who could make a woman so happy!” 

“Well,” Valentine said slowly, and with an appearance of profound con- 
sideration; *‘ you area sensible woman, Annie, and if you really think I ought 
to marry somebody, ['lldo it! No one could know better than you what would 
be likely to make me happy. Tl leave it all in your hands. You choose the 
woman and make the proposal, and all that. I make no stipulations as to 
beauty or manners—even the conventional number ef eyes and limbs; I trust 
wholly to you. Engage the woman first, and let the clergyman send mea 
telegram fixing the day and hour, and I’m there. Now then!” 

* What nonsense! Well, it isn’t éhaé then that troubles you. Tas it any- 
thing to do with Mr. Rochford? I think it has.” 

Valentine pulled his beard once or twice, then got up from his chair and 
took his position by the chimneypiece. 

**Look here, Annie; I'll speak out as frankly as if I were in the confes. 
sional—and you'll see how little after all you will come to know. But you 
shall know as much as I do myself, dear. Well, then, I think I @m a little 
concerned about Louis Rochford. Why, I can hardly explain or even 
guess.”’ 

‘* He hasn’t changed at all—to you?” 

“To me, Annie? Oh, no; nothing of the kind. Men don’t change in ante- 
diluvian friendships like ours; but I do think I see a growing alteration—a 
sort of—I don’t like to say the word, but, confound it! it must come out—a 
sort of degeneracy in his cliaracter setting in. Of course he was always in- 
dolent, and that; but now it seems almost impossible to get him to shake off 
his indolence. If things go on as they are doing, I foresee a time when he 
will have no power over himself but jusé to indulge himself as he likes.” 

“ Roche, [always thou sht Mr. Rochforda profoundly selfish man—always.”” 

* But, Annie, you don’t know him, and how could you think anything at 
all about it? Now, please, don’t tell me anything about the instincts and in- 
tuitions of woman, for you know I don’t believe in such nonsense any more 
than—well, than you do yourself.” 

“T studied Mr. Rochford only through your own descriptions, which were 
always of course colored by your friendship. But even in these, Roche, I read 
of a selfish nature, a man all egotism.” 

* Then my descriptions must have been very badly done, Annie; and any- 
how selfishness and egotism are very different things, my dear. But at pres- 
ent I confess that Louis Rochford does seem to me to be degenerating.” 

* You have not told me anything yet about his wife, and you might have 
supposed that I am very curious to know.” 

“You see, Annie, I am not much of a judge of women, and I might give 
you a wrong impression; and then perhaps I am prejudiced, for I thiuk it was 
a stupid thing of Rochford to get married at his time of life.” 

“Hlis time of life? Why, he is not so much older than you, is he?” 

“Three or four years, but that’s too old. After thirty a man’s habits are 
fixed. Iam nearly six-and-thirty. Rochford’s wife is « mere child compared 
with him.” 

‘How old is she, Roche? Make a guess.” 

“T hardly know. One or two-and-twenty perhaps.” 
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“Ts she pretty?” 

“ Very.” 

“Ts she clever?” 

“Very clever, I think.” 

“Ts she fond of him?” 

“‘She seems very fond of him.” 

“Then, Roche, what is there to alarm you in all that?” 

“She is very young, and he isn’t. She knows nothing about him yet, and 
she doesn’t seem, so fur, to have any influence over him, or to try to have any.” 

“My dear Roche, what influence could a girl of that age have over a man 
like him?” 

“That's just the thing I don't like in the whole affair. Rochford married 
her out of a whim, thinking he had got a pretty little toy to play with, and 
then put away on the shelf until he wanted it again. Now, I don’t think this 
girl is going to turn out a mere toy. I think she has talent and character, and 
is likely to have a good deal of the contemptuous aml scornful about it. Roch- 
ford teaches her to make fun of other people’s ways and weaknesses; see if she 
doesn't have a quick eye to find out his own.” 

“But, Roche, my dear, you talk like a boy, or like a man who never had a 
wife. Every woman finds out her husband’s weaknesses just as he dves hers, 
but she doesn't love him a bit the less. Women don’t love men, dear, for be- 
ing blameless; they love them because—well, because they love them.” 

“Yes, but how does this little thing know whether she loves him or not? 
I tell you, Annie ”*—and he now spoke with even more than his habitual ener- 
gy—‘ I don’t think this pair of people will get on. I wish to heaven he had 
married a pretty doll, or a matured woman of developed character and expe- 
rience. I know all Louis Rochford’s defects, and they don’t change me to 
him. He's just the sort of man not to do with a wife; but if he would marry, 
he ought cither to have had a feeble-minded innocent, who would have passed 
her whole existence on her knees before him in admiration, or a woman of 
strength and judgment who could have ruled him.” 

“If this young woman be really good and clever, you can’t tell what influ- 
ence slice may come to have over him in time.” 

“TI don't see it, somehow. She is satirical and whimsical, and, I dare say, 
self-conceited.” 

“You don’t much like her, Roche?” 

“ Well, you see, Iam concerned about him rather than about her. I doubt 
if she has found her true place in life. I doubt if they won't spoil each other.” 

“Do people like her at Dripdeanham?” 

“Tom Tuxham adores her, scolds her, and thinks her.an angel of light. 
The Platts like her, and they'll never know whether she laughs at them or not. 
The Dripdeanham blockheads don’t know what to make of her, because she 
goes about there half the day, taking long rambles on the strand and the hills, 
and because she has taken «# little dark-eyed ragamuflin of a girl and is bring- 
ing her up to be a lady.” 

“What a kind thing! but how odd for a woman only just iarried!” said 
Annie, wondering much internally why Mrs. Rochford did net at least wait a 
little to see whether she was not to have children of her own to take care of. 

“Most things that she does seem exactly that—kind and odd; and that is 
just why I don’t feel sure about the way in which the affair will turn out, 
Perhaps Iam a gloomy prophet of unnecessary evil; perhaps it is all because 
I have an idea that Rochford isn’t the sort of man to have a wife; or, Heaven 
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knows, perhaps it’s all because I should like him better without a wife. Any- 
how, Annie, ve made a clean breast of my troubles to you. You know all 
now that I do; it generally comes to that in the end.” 

“My mind is greatly relieved,” said Annie, “as you are not personally 
concerned, . But I think you look at things quite too gloomily; and, Roche, I 
rather like this young wife as you have pictured her.” 

“T must be a marvellous portrait painter then, for I find that I generally 
manage to convey the very opposite idea to that which I have in my mind. 
Yet I don't dislike this second Mrs. Rochford, Annie. No, I think I try to 
dislike her, but I don’t quite succeed. At least I dislike her only because 
Louis Rochford has been silly enough to marry her.” 

“Roche, I never could understand your admiration for Mr. Rochford.” 

“But, dear, [don’t admire him. Ican’tadmire him. TI have only a friend- 
ship, an affection for him; some sense of old companionship, something broth- 
erly. I think we must have been foster brothers; at least we onglit to have 
been, his mother so loved us both, and we were always together. When 
we were at school and at college I thought he was the cleverest fellow in all 
the world, an I believe he thought the same of me. Do you remember the 
story of the Irish gentleman running up to somebody whom he mistook for a 
friend, and who mistook him, and then falling back with the apology, ‘I 
thought it was you and you thought it was me, and faix, it was neither of us? ? 
Very like, I thought Rochford was destined to turn out something wonderful, 
and he thought it was me, and, faix, it was neither of us.” 

Roche Valentine’s voice had a peculiar vibration, » tremble in it, which 
gave a pathetic quality sometimes to its most careless tones, and expressed 
to a listener of any intelligence the emotion which Valentine did not put into 
words or manner. Ilis listener now read a story of disappointment double 
and deep, in the tone which told his jocular anecdote. The dusk of evening 
had quite gathered by this time, and silence fell for a while on the pair. Per 
haps the silence and the darkness were the truer conductors for the sympathy 
which the widowed woman gave to the brother of her lost husband, the more 
than brother of her heart. Neither spoke of that subject any more. 

Then the lamp was lighted by the one servant whom Mrs. Valentine kept, 
and Annie went to work at some sewing, which seldom was long absent from 
her hand, and Valentine plunged into calculations about expenses, payments, 
repairs, improvements, what he must get the landlord to do, what roots and 
flowers he must bring from town, whether anything better could be done in 
the way of investing Annie’s little money, when they might be thinking of 
sending the elder boy to University College school, and a whole host of little 
details only interesting to the widow, and the brother who made all her cares 
his own. Many a man of higher nature and wider benevolence than Roche 
Valentine would have found it impossible to throw his soul into all these little 
matters. But nature had endowed Valentine with a peculiarity of tempera- 
ment which made the affairs of other people always more interesting to him 
than his own. Te was 2 model of prudence, care, caution, and energy for his 
brother’s widow; he was half consumed with anxiety about his friend's future ; 
he had allowed his own youth to drift away purposeless, and was now pernit- 
ting his manhood to flont after it. 

When it was time for him to return to town, he bade his sister-in-law an 
affectionate good-night, promised to come down again soon, observed just as 
he was leaving that the wooden latch of the little front garden gate required 
to be better fixed, got a hammer then and there and put it to rights, gave Ane 
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nie the hammer again, told her she ought not to be ont in the night air any 
longer, and went his way. He always walked home to London in whatever 
weather; and these night walks were among his especial delights. He 
smoked his meerschaum; le sang old songs or seraps from operas, in a low 
tone at first, then gradually swelled loud enough to remind him that there 
might be people with ears somewhere near; he recited long passages of Ho- 
mer and Shakespeare and Goethe; he talked to himself aloud; he looked on 
approaching Loudon from various points of view, and moralized or made little 
romances for himself as this or that road, house, scene, or incident suggested ; 
he allowed every whimsy to have its way, gave himself up for the time to 
himself and his humor, and was remarkably happy. Many of his neighbors 
in the Temple, where Valentine lived several flights of stairs up, considered 
him a dissipated, disorderly, and turbulent young man when they heard him 
mounting his stairs at one or two o’clock in the morning, singing rather loud- 
ly as he climbed. But Valentine had just come, perhaps, from looking up his 
sister-in-law’s accounts, had had nothing since tea, and being hungry and tired 
sat down when he came home to a piece of dry bread, perhaps a sardine, 2 
glass of spirit and cold water, and a read of anything first rate of its class, he 
didn’t care what it was—perhaps Plato, perhaps Plautus, perhaps Chaucer, 
perhaps Boswell’s * Life of Jolson.” 
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Rs with deep meaning, deep and pure, we deem 
_\ That antique myth, of Grecian fancy born, 
Which saith that somewhere near the gates of morn 
Loomed a dark rock, midmost the ocean stream 
Tliat thundered ‘round it like a troublous dream ; 
Midlmost the waters, from its desolate height, 
Moveless, it views the tumult with calm scorn, 
As if those waves, so wild in turbulent might, 
Were but the ghosts of billows—their loud roar 
A phantom sound rolled down a phantom shore— 
Void, powerless, and unreal! . . . yet if one, 
Pure-handed from some golden inland * swell,” 
Should pluck that flower men call the Asphodel, 
And, braving wind and tide, and clouded sun, 
Tonch with its tiniest leaves the mystic rock, 
Shaken as ‘twere beneath an earthquake’s shock, 
The Titan cliff would strangely heave and sway, 
Quivering from base to summit. 

Thus, O heart! 
Unmoved while ravening anger hurls its spray 
Of passion round and o’er thee like a sea, 
Ah! what sweet feeling stirs the blood in thee, 
And how thy wakened pulses thriil and start, 
When, dropped as dew from sacred calms above, 
Falls the first whisper of a voice of love! 

Pau IAYNE. 





LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Ill. 
‘**ENGLISH DEFILED.” 


MONG the criticisms of the Department reports which accompanied the 
President’s Message at the opening of the present session of Congress, 
was one of a strictly verbal character. Such criticisms are rare, rarer than 
they should be, upon our public documents, including our acts of Congress 
and our State laws, which for some years past have been so carelessly worded 
and so confused in their construction that it can hardly be but that, in years to 
come, misunderstanding and doubt will arise as to the meaning of many of 
them, and consequently serious trouble. This inexcusable slovenliness, and 
the contrast presented thereto by the care and precision as to style in the mak- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States, I have previously remarked upon.* 
That instrument, and the laws passed by Congress in the earliest years of the 
Federal Republic, are models of simplicity and clearness of expression, which 
it would be well for the official persons and the legislators of our day to study 
and to follow. Very rarely does it happen that there is any doubt as to the 
construction or the real meaning of 2 passage in any one of those laws, other 
than such as must arise when the necessarily imperfect instrument of human 
expression, language, is used by more than one person at more than one 
time. For with all our efforts toward its perfection, the meaning of language 
cannot be made absolutely and permanently precise and certain. It can hard- 
ly be trusted as it is used between man and man for the moment; and indeed 
it may be doubted whether in all speech, which is the only real language, the 
speaker (that is, his character, tone of mind, views of life, and immediate feel- 
ing and purpose) is not such an essential element of meaning, that what is 
once uttered can never be again exactly repeated. The word perishes in its 
utterance, dies in its birth, and can never again be restored to its full life, ex- 
cept under exactly the same circumstances—the speaker the same, the hearer 
the same, their surroundings and state of mind the same as they were when it 
was spoken; a recurrence which can never happen. But as practically words 
must be regarded as having a fixable and generally accepted, if not a lasting 
and universally understood meaniug, this element of change and uncertainty 
in language is only a reason for the greater care and precision in its use on 
all occasions of general and enduring importance. 

To return to the Secretary of the Navy and the sins against English with 
which he is charged. Hardly had his report been published, when one of our 
daily newspapers which has long held a high position as an authority in liter- 
ature no less than in politics and on social questions—a paper with which are 
connected the names of Bryant, and Parke Godwin, and of late Sidney How- 
ard Gay—the “ Evening Post,” fell upon the hapless Secretary in an editorial 
article headed * English Defiled,” in which he was sorely chastened for using 
two words, eventuality and canalized. These the critic placed without hesita- 
tion in the class of words that are not words. Secretary Robeson wrote that 
the coming transit of Venus seemed to him an occurrence of such scientilie 
importance, that he had determined to put a government ship at the service 


* “ Words and their Uses,” pp. 36-38. 
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of a party of observers, ‘under any eventuality now considered.” This use of 
eventuality was thus censured : 


What he means to say is that he will do this under any circumstances, or contingency, or 
event. “ Eventuality’ is a very poor word at the best, and of doubtful birth. It has a place in 
the best dictionaries, it is true, but its origin is laid to the score of what is called phrenology, and 
appears to have been due to the desire of some “ professor ’ to get a new name for an old bump, 
In that technical sense it means a“ propensity to take cognizance of facts or events.” Its mis- 
use, into which Secretary Robeson has falleu, is common among a class of newspaper reporters, 
and those persons who prefer sound to sense. 


The exception, in certain respects, seems to be well taken. Zventualily is 
certainly a poor word at the best, at least for English-speaking folk to use. It 
belongs to 2 class which might well be swept out, or kept out. of the language, 
and which the persons described do use in» very unadmirable and unenglish 
way. But as to its meaning, if it is to be admitted to use at all, being only 
“a propensity to take cognizance of facts or events,” that is at least doubtful. 
That is the only definition of it which is given in Worcester’s Dictionary, and 
substantially in Webster's, which hold and deserve so high an authoritative 
position as to detinition. That is its technical phrenological meaning. So fur 
it is little better than a cant word, and must be so regarded until phrenology 
takes a recognized place among the sciences. It is not recognized as an 
English word in Latham’s edition of * Johason.” But in Stormonth’s * Ety- 
mologie:l Dictionary,” recently published, and yet little known in America, 
but which, in so far as I have examined it, is on the whole the most valuable 
existing liandbook of the English lunguage, eventuality is defined as meaning 
“the coming or happening as a consequence; contingency; dependence upon 
an uncertain event; an organ in phrenology, said to enable one to note and 
compare «ll the active occurrences of life.” Here even the technical or cant 
meaning of the word seems to be more clearly set forth than by either Wor- 
cester or Webster; and as to the real or etymological definition previously 
given, it is hard to see how, if the word is recognized at all, that meaning can 
be denied to it. Taking event as the base, if we are to go on and build upa 
system of verb, adjective, and adverb, upon it—if we are to have the verb 
eventuate, the adjective eventual, xand the adverb eventwally—how can we con- 
sistently stop short of eventuality? Eventual, which is the French éventuel, 
means “ happening as a consequence,” and eventuality, the noun formed upon 
it, must mean “dhe coming or happening as 2 consequence.” The teclinical 
phrenological use of the word is purely arbitrary, and if not cant, at least 
eantish. Its real etymological meaning. that which logically comes from the 
combination of its base, event, with the suflixes al nnd tty, is that which is given 
by Stormonth, “the coming or happening as a consequence *—just the sense in 
which it was used by Secretary Robeson. 

Nevertheless it is 2 word which the Secretary might better not have used, 
and which every man who would write good English may well eschew. For 
after all our double suffixing we get only « pretentious word of five syllables, 
which means no more thin event itself. Our journey brings us back just 
whence we started. Avent is “that which happens or comes to pass, the con- 
clusion, the conseqnence of anything”; the difference between which and the 
definition given above of eventuality is not quite equal to that between twee- 
dledum and tweedledee.* And the same reasoning applies to eventuate, which 


” 


* So Edward Freeman, distinguished hard y less as a philologist than as a historian: 

“We have heard in modern times of ‘ oppressed nation ities ’—a form of words which, I sup- 
pose, means much the same as oppressed nations ’—Comparative Politics, p. 84. 

These alities are often poor stuff; and some of the osities are not much better. 
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means, to come out as a result—a meaning for the expression of which it is not 
at all necessary to use such a word. For the English way of expressing that 
meaning is to use the word event as a verb, as it has heretofore been used. 
We have made the word event from the Latin; and it is our English way to 
use words both as nouns and verbs. That is a marked trait of the English 
language, examples of which will crowd upon every reader, for they are 
countless; and should we abandon that usage, our language would lose not 
only one of its striking features, but one great element of its strength. It is 
the free use of words, without regard to the grammatical distinctions of verb, 
noun, adjective, and adverb, but with a clear apprehension of their inherent 
meaning, that gives to Elizabethan English that force, and pungency, and 
picturesqueness which, with all the later refinements and enrichments of our 
tongue, even our best writers find it difficult, nay, quite impossible to attain. 
We are more exact, more precise; but we are comparatively tame and weak. 
As to eventuate and eventuality, and their inevitable consequences, eventualize 
and eventualization, which, yet unknown, I believe, have equal claims with 
the others to recognition, we can do better without them all than with any one 
of them. The use of event as » verb—for example, “such a course of con- 
duct would event unhappily”—is thoroughly in accordance with English anal- 
ogy and precedent. 

The other occasion of censure by the same critic is in the following 
sentenee: ‘The westerly trend of the coast made the area that would 
have to be canalized broader in extent.” As to this it is said: ‘ We hope 
the Secretary knows that there is no such word as canalize in the English 
language. He might as well speak of the removal of the rocks at Hell Gate 
as channelizing the harbor of New York.” The formation of the two words 
is certainly just alike, and so is their propriety. And it so happens that they 
are in fact the same word, canal and channel being merely different ways of 
spelling one word, as any one will see by pronouncing the ch of the latter word 
hard; and kennel, a gutter or watercourse in a street, is also the same word 
merely spelled in another way. But the fact that there is yet no such word in 
English as canalize is not a valid objection to its use. That sort of conserva- 
tism will never do in language. If we need new words, we must have them; 
and what is more, we will. This I have again and again impressed upon the 
readers of these articles, which are written from no conservative or purist 
5 point of view.* The real objection to canalize is two-fold: that it is both need- 
lessand unenglish. ere again it is english to use the same word as a noun and 
asa verb, nd to write * made the area that would have to be canalled broader,” 
etc. The sentence thus written would have been understood at a glance by 
every English-speaking man who could read, and would have attracted no at- 
tention because of the words that entered into its structure; which, in sober 
business prose at least, is one of the most desirable of all qualities in a sen- 
tence. Cunal and channel are both nouns, but with the use of the latter as a 
verb, to channel, and in the participial forms channelling and channelled, we 
are all wellacquainted; and the former word should be used in the same man- 
ner. Indeed, this observation should not be necessary, and would not here be 
made, were it not for the tendency (of which the misuse in question is a sign) 
to set aside the simple and the english mode of word formation in favor of 
one which would give us in this case, for example, the following sequence- 
canal, noun; te canalize, verb; canalist, noun, one who makes or “runs” 


* “ Words and their Uses,” p. 406, and passim. 
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canals; canalization, noun, the making of canals; canalal, adjective, having 
reference to canals; and last, not least (on the system which gives us experi- 
mentulize instead of experiment, as a verb), canalalize, to make canals, and ca- 
nalalist, one who makes canals, not by simply making them as best he e:xn, but 
in the high and mighty style, according to a “complex of canons.” The word 
canal, used as 2 verb or a noun, with perhaps the addition of canaler or canal- 
ist, answers all the needs of the English-speaking man, who does not affect 
the grand style, and desire finer bread than is made of wheat. These almost 
trite observations will be justified if they help to direct the attention of the 
general reader and the average writer to the characteristic English use of the 
same word as noun and verb, and the needlessness of adding the suffix ¢ze in most 
cases to our nouns for the sake of verbal form or expression. In many cases 
necessity or convenience requires it, and then it must and will be used. But 
when not so required, it may much better be omitted from a language already 
overloaded with syllables that hiss as they are uttered. 

The last consideration leads me to remark upon one word of late intro- 
duction, physicist, which might well have been coupled in a recent discussion 
of scientist. In its sound, fizzisist, it is unlovely, and in its formation it is 
irregular and ambiguous. From our lazy, makeshift habit of going to Greek 
and Latin, instead of combining or developing the elements of our own, 
when we need a name for a new thought or » new thing, we have two words, 
of which, althongh they mean very different things, one is 2 mere plural form 
of the other—physic, the art of healing, and any drug or medicinal substance, 
and physics, the science which treats of the properties of matter. Now to ex- 
press by the use of the suffix ¢s¢ 1 student or professor of the latter science, we 
should make the word physics-ist. But that being intolerable in sound, we 
have in its stead physic-ist, which, according to its formation, means a pro- 
fessor or student of the art of physic—quite « different meaning from that of 
which we are seeking the expression; and we pronounce it, instead of fizzikist, 
fizzisist, thus not really improving much on fizziksist, if indeed the latter by 
the interruption by 2 & of the continued hissing is not the pleasanter, or rather 
the less offensive word. We thus obtain only an incorrect formation, an ety- 
mologically ambiguous meaning, and a succession of hisses which our per- 
formance well deserves. Iam not here pronouncing against the use of physi- 
cist, althouch »« better word is much to be desired; but merely remarking upon . 
one of the evils that come from our weak way of going to foreign languages 
to supply us with words for ideas which were already expressed in English 
words or which might have been expressed by English combinations. We 
did not gain much, to say the least, when we dropped leech and leechcraft for 
physician and medicine. We might learn in this respect much from the Ger- 
mans, who within the last thirty or forty years have tarned many Latin and 
Greek words out of their language even in their scientific vocabulary, to re- 
place them by Teutonic words, simple and compound; the gain whereby to 
their language in strength, significance, and symmetry has been great, and no 
less in nationality of character. 


APOLOGY AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The previous number of these papers had been in the printer’s hands more 
than a week when Dr. Hall's “ Modern English” was published, and the last 
proof of the former and a copy which I had ordered of the latter were laid 
upon my table on the same day. In his new book Dr. Hall appears to better 
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advantage than he did before as a verbal critic, although he shows, in my 
judgment, the same arid lack of feeling for language which is such a notice- 
able trait of his previous performance. Words seem to be in his appre- 
hension mere visible and conventional signs of thought (for he seems to 
have no conception of it except as written), having as little relation to art 
or any ‘esthetic requirement as algebraic signs have, and being as colorless 
as the lines of a geometrical diagram. He continues his attack upon “* Words 
and their Uses” anil his purposely offensive personal remarks upon its author, 
to which, as might have been expected, he adds a like treatment of the adverse 
critics of ** Recent Exemplifications,” calling them a ‘clientry of clapper- 
clawers,” “the sons of feebleness,” and my “ half-educated, ill-bred satel- 
lites,” men of * frontless mendacity ” and of no “ pretensions to knowledge.” 
Were I disposed to follow a bad model, and to assume a jaunty insolence of 
superiority, how might I exclaim, “Fie! fie! discomposed good sir,” and 
thus give my readers the notion that, as it was said ofan English Chief Justice, 
in his treatment of counsel, I felt “like God Almighty talking to a black 
beetle.” As to his kindly performances in the latter way and his retorts upon 
me, much as they tempt the lash, I shall stand fast in my resolution of absolute 
silence; and even his criticisms I shall notice from time to time only when it 
seems desirable to counteract their possibly injurious effect, and when that 
may be done in a manner which I may reasonably hope will interest my 
readers. This I shall also try to do without other reference to the occasion 
of my remarks than is absolutely necessary. 

At present I owe Dr. Hall an apology, and, as he thinks, an acknewledg- 
ment, both of which [hasten to make. Misled by incorrect information, which 
seemed to be supported by his own references to his personal affiirs, I have 
styled his shuddering strictures of Americanisms those of » Vermont Yankee. 
I was in error. He isa New York Yankee. I regret the mistake, although 
I was not entirely responsible for it, and it does not in any way affect the sig- 
nificant relation of his birth and early training to his super-sensitive Angli- 
cism, and his queasy revulsion from the ‘vernacular delicacies” which he 
fancies he finds in the books of his countrymen, and unconsciously drops in his 
own writings of * serious import.” 

The acknowledgment is in relation to his finding the combination ts being 
in the writings of Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, and Landor, I having mentioned 
their use of it (merely as « date) in the second edition of * Words and their 
Uses,” without recording the fact that he was my authority for so doing. 
Wherefore, after the same rancorous and reckless manner in which he charged 
Max Miller with plagiarism and the Rev. Mr. Blackley with forgery, he aec- 
cuses me again and again of * pillaging’ him and of * pilfering * from him, 
Even had not Dr. Hall chosen to make himself the last man from whom I 
could take anything, I should sincerely regret that I seemed to rob him of any 
credit, or to take to myself what belonged to him. The case was merely that 
his paper, in which this early use was mentioned, having been read before the 
Philological Society in 1871, and commented upon all over the country, and 
having been afterward published in “Scribner's Magazine,” and again 
commented upon, I regarded this bare fact as one so notoriously establish- 
ed as to be common property. And yet, although T care littie or noth- 
ing about such credit myself (see my preface to Shakespeare, 1866, p. 
xxii.), I should have mentioned him, I am sure, were it not that I was obliged 
to bring my entire alteration and addition within five lines, or make a cut 
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into a second stereotype plate, as any one may see by reference to p. 548 of 
* Words and their Uses.” For the same reason I was obliged to omit the 
name of De Quincey, the latest and therefore the least important of those 
mentioned by Dr. Hall. But he, inventing a motive four me directly at vari- 
ance with the truth, asserts that I did so because * it would not have done for 
me to let it be known that a writer so highly esteemed in America differed 
from myself”’ On the contrary, it was but the lack of room before mentioned 
which prevented me not only from giving De Qaincey’s name among the ear- 
lier users of the phrase, but from adding to Dr. Hall’s list, about which he ap- 
peared solicitous, those of Archbishop Whately, George Eliot, Arthur Helps, 
and Anthony Trollope among the later. I had not the least desire to con- 
ceal the growing prevalence of the usage among good writers, particularly 
in England. Apart from considerations of candor, that was not the question. 
But the attribution of unworthy motives to those who differ from him is a 
weapon which Dr. Tall does not hesitate to use. He attacks Archbishop 
Trench with it (p 44). Be it known, then, that all the credit of this discovery 
is due to him and none to me. 

I regret that this writer makes it necessary for me thus to expose his misrep- 
resentation of facts and his imputation of bad motives, which he does again on 
p. 544 in a way for the particulars of which I must refer to his text. I having 
said that on reading his paper on * Js being done,” I found that I had already in 
my own chapter on that phrase carefully considered every point made by him, 
he sets forth that I analysed this phrase into is being + done (or built), in 
which he is right; and that he * formally analysed the expression, and ana- 
logically, into is 4- being built ; and,” he goes on to say, “it has not been shown 
that Iwas not original in this my formal analysis, at least as regards setting 
it forth in print.” He then presents this conclusion as to me: I cannct take in 
his argument and so have no aptitude for philology, or else Iam unable to 
expose any sophistry in his argument, or else I did not know of this analysis 
before I read his paper, and so wrote what was not true. 

Now mark how plain a tale shall put him down, Passing over my own 
consideration of the analysis in question (unavoidable to any man of common 
sense who should turn this phrase over once or twice) let us look at what was 
done “in print” before the appearance of Dr. Hall. His paper was first 
printed in April, 1872. In the ** Methodist Quarterly Review ” of April, 1859, 
just three years before, this question was discussed adversely to me, and the 
phrase is being struck was analysed into is + being struck—*is affirms the 
being struck.” This L replied to in detail in the ‘Galaxy ” of May, 1869, three 
years, lacking one month, before the appearance in print of what Dr. Hall calls 
his analysis; and all that it seemed to me important to say upon that analysis 
was embodied in ** Words and their Uses,” pp 359, 360, in the very chapter 
which Dr. Hall professed to criticise. And now (as it ‘goes without saying ” 
that the second participle in this phrase, be it done, built, struck, or what not, 
is nothing) which of us is it that stands before the dilemma of philological 
inaptitude or makeshift untruthfulness? So much in mere refutation of a 
clamorous charge of dishonesty and falsehood. 


OF STRANGE WORDS AND OF OLD WORDS IN NEW SENSES. 


From the subject of the foregoing remarks, let us turn, with pleasure I am 
sure on all sides, to an example of adverse criticism which is perfectly unex- 
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ceptionable, although it is from the pages of the same writer. It is in regard 
to the objections made in * Words and their Uses” (p. 127) to the use of hu- 
manitarian as if it meant something finer and bigger than humane, and is as 
follows: 

Mr. White's argument is that since humane signifies “a, b, c,” humanitarian, if used as its 
synonyme, signifies nothing more. This is not entirely convincing. Humanitarian is no more 
humane than humane is human. Is utilitarian only utilis: And does Archdeacon Hare by “ an 
expediential policy’ intend ‘an expedient policy”? Humane and humanitarian differ as much as 
practice and theory. A humane action, if the result of principle, is the result of Aumanitarian 
principle. Conversely, this principle, if not barren, produces fruit in humane action. It is the 
source and power to which such action, when springing from a right motive, is to be referred, 

To such criticism as that, although it is directly adverse, and meant to be 
entirely destructive, nay, even if it were as destructive as its writer evidently 
supposes that it is, no man of common sense would make the slightest objec- 
tion. It accomplishes all the ends of adverse criticism, and from its writer's 
point of view it seems to entirely demolish his opponent. And yet there is 
not in it an insult, nor a personal sneer, nor « disparagement of his opponent's 
sense or of his breeding, nor a charge of plagiarism, or of forgery, or of pilfer- 
ing, nor an imputation of bad motive or of literary charlatanism, nor a scoff 
at his pretensions, nor an expression of loathing or disgust, nor indeed any- 
thing indecent or unbecoming a scholar anda gentleman. It is unique in Dr. 
Hall’s critical writing, so far as that is known to us; in which truly “ only 
itself can be its parallel.” [tis with pleasure that I take it from its uncon- 
genial surroundings and direct attention to it as an example of decorous 
adverse criticism. Had the rest of Dr. Hall's controversial performances been 
like that, much that has been written about them, by others no less than by 
myself, would have remained unwritten. 

Moreover, seeking as I believe not victory but right, I admit without hesi- 
tation that this argument for humanitarian, if not entirely conclusive, has 
great weight. If we are to accept, and it seems that we have accepted, utili- 
tarian in the sense “ pertaining to the principle or doctrine of utility,” it seems 
not unreasonable that we should also accept humanitarian in the sense “ per- 
taining to the principle or doctrine of humanity.” True, humanitarian is a theo- 
logical word, and has been thus far used by good writers, as I believe, only to 
express the attribution of humanity to deity ;* but upon that point Dr. Hall, 
although probably much better informed than [ am, says nothing, resting his 
defence of the word upon reason, ¢. e., the need of it, and its fitness. Nor is 
any other definition of it admitted by any lexicographer, even by Stormonth. 
But perhaps it would be well to transfer this word from that sense to the one 
advocated by Dr. Hall, and for the old sense to use the older word humani- 
tian. These two words, humanitarian and utilitarian, would then be twin 
landmarks in language, the appearance of a new element in social philosophy. 
The latter word was brought into use by Stuart Mill, to express the doctrine 
of Bentham, ‘‘the greatest good of the greatest number.” But Mill did not 
invent it, as he tells us in his Autobiography. Finding it in Galt’s “ Annals 
of the Parish,” in which a Scotch clergyman is represented as exhorting his 
parishioners “not to leave the Gospel and become utilitarians,” Mill seized 
upon it, and called a little society of Benthamites, of which he was in 1822 the 
principal founder, the “ Utilitarian Society”; and from that time the word 
gradually made its way into the language. And if we must have one word to 

* See the passage quoted from Gladstone’s “Juventus Mundi,” in ‘‘ Words and their Uses,” 
p. 127, 
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express ‘the principle of utility,” doubtless utilitarianism isthe word. Humani- 
tarian and humanitarianism, although slow-creeping with many feet, and with 
but a slight relish of English, have like claims to reception, if not to wel- 
come.* 

As to Archdeacon Stare’s expediential, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
ablest of Dr. Hall’s favorable critics (the writer of the reviews of ** Recent Ex- 
emplifications ” and ** Modern English” in the New York * Times,”) selects 
this very word and one other from many of their kind for which to censure 
Dr. Hall’s own style for its affected and unenglish character. The whole 
passage is worth quotation: 

Dr. Hall does nothing noteworthy toward systematizing the general subject, and facilitating a 
stricter application of principles ; he rather applies himself to stigmatize faulty discussions, and to 
illustrate the need of a fuller command of the material of usage bearing upon any point. His own 
example in the choice of phraseology will not always be approved and followed; he will not very 
infrequently seem to the majority of his readers quaint or affected—as where he would have us 
“never deviate save expedientiaily from accepted usage ” (where the word needs a comment to make 
us see what it means); or where, after giving Dr Latham what that gentleman will probably think 
a pretty smart castigation, he excuses himself for having “ perstringed but gently ” so conspicuous 
an offender. Dr Hall is not always sufficiently mindful that an anthor who, when writing on 
almost any other subject, may rely on having his idiosyncrasies of style passed leniently, as of no 
account, will be liable to be perstringed quite otherwise than gently when in the course of lectur- 
ing the community on errors and infelicities of speech, he uses forms of expression that grate 
upon the general ear. 

It would be difficult, I believe, to find any other meaning for “an expedien- 
tial policy ” than * a policy founded upon expediency,” which is no other than 
an expedient policy; nor is it easy to see what ‘never deviate save expe- 
dientially ” can mean, other thaa “ never deviate save for expediency.” This 
curious seeking out of words to which the meaning of good idiomatic phrases 


may be arbitrarily affixed, tends frequently, to say the least, to a quaint and 
affected style, and to produce forms of expression that grate upon the general 
ear without a sufficient compensation in either clearness or strength of expres- 


sion. 


* It may be of interest enough to give just in a foot-noete the following specimen of that very dif- 
erent style of criticism which the author of ‘‘ Modern English” finds most congenial to his taste. 
It is hardly characteristic; for it is a very miid example of the peculiar tone of courtesy, respect 
consideration in which that writer continually speaks of others, and also of that “ dislike of person- 
ality ” which he claims as one of his own peculiar traits; and certainly, as he exhibits it, it is 
very peculiar indeed. 

“To return to Mr. White. Almost as often as this critic ventures an appeal to reason, his read- 
ers may be certain that something raw is imminent. In the new edition of ‘Words and their 
Uses,’ he takes exception to Lord Macaulay for writing : ‘ Skinner, it is well known, held the 
same political opinions with his illustrious friend.’ On this and other passages the comment is: 
* Does the eminence of the writers make such a use of language authoritative ? Certainly not. 
Here reason comes in, and sets aside the weight of authority, however eminent. . . . Same 
expresses identity, and therefore cannot properly be used in correspondence to with, which means 
nearness, contact, and implies duality, severalness.,’ 

“ Now, the very mention of ‘ identity’ should have suggested identical, which, a synonyme of 
same, takes with—the preposition after one, also, another synonyme of same. And ‘ equal with’ 
Was once as good as ‘equal to.’ The propriety of Mr. White's ‘therefore,’ in what he says 
about same, is one of the profound mysteries with which his book abounds. Sometimes ‘the 
same as’ is preferable to ‘the same with’ ; but itis where a conjunction is indispensable ; and it 
is not because of any particular relational import belonging toas. Mr. White is, to be sure, be- 
nevolently disposed toward Lord Macaulay, and would not excommunicate him for his ‘ occa- 
sional lapses,’ of which he has exhibited what he accounts a specimen. His benevolence, in this 
instance, may unhesitatingly be resumed for future expenditure.” 

A word or two will brush this wasp away. It is not necessary that it should buzz on, seek- 
ing whom to worry or to sting, in erder to teach the world that we may correctly say “iden- 
tical with,” and “ one with,” and even “equal with ” That, even cisatlantic Yankees know, as 
well as they know, for instance, that firing (which this writer holds up as an English mystery 
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As to the other word, perstringe, which is very affected and really am- 
biguous, and which, I will venture to say, suggested to many readers the 
ludicrous slang phrase “ laying on the string,” there is authority enough for 
the mere word, if authority were necessary for any word really good in itself 
and unquestionably needed. Perstringe is merely the English form of the Latin 
perstringere, meaning ‘to graze, totouch lightly”; and the only definition given 
of the word in English dictionaries before Webster's is substantially that of 
Kersey (1721), ** to touch lightly or to glance at a thing in discourse.” Burton, 
Cudworth, and Henry More are cited as authorities for the use of the word in 
that sense. But Webster alone, even among the later English dictionary 
makers, setting down this sense as obsolete, gives the definition “to criticise 
severely,” and marks this usage as rare. Authorities are quoted for its use in 
this sense—Evelyn and De Quincey. But there is one considerably earlier 
and of much greater weight, as early as that of the earliest cited in support 
of the “ obsolete” sense—Ben Jonson. In his ** Magnetick Lady” he has a 
satirical impersonation of the secretaries of his day in the person of Bias, ‘a 
vi-politic or sub-secretary ”; and in a kind of chorus or dialogue of presenters 
this passage occurs: 

But whom doth your poet mean by this Master Bias? What lord's secretary doth he propose 
to personate or perstringe ? —Act II., Se. 1 


Here it is probable that Jonson used the word as Evelyn did not long after- 
ward, ‘ perstringing those of Geneva for their irreverence’; but it is also cer- 
tainly possible that he meant ‘whom doth he propose to personate or touch 
lightly?” And this uncertainty illustrates the objection to the use of the word. 
It is not only not good in itself, and not needed, but it is ambiguous; and there 


is no apparent, or sufficiently apparent, connection between its primary and 


etymological sense ‘touching lightly ” and its secondary sense “ criticising se- 
verely.’ Moreover, in the phrase of the author of * Modern English,” it is 
one of those words which have long ‘ceased to be English”; but, as I should 
rather say, it never was really English, but was and is an affected Latinism. 
The mere use of a word properly formed upon a foreign base by one or more 
eminent English writers does not make that word a part of the English lan- 
guage. There is, for instance, no higher “ authority” for the use of a word 
than Ben Jonson. His eminence as a writer, his scholarship, and his long oc- 
cupancy of a sort of literary throne in the Elizabethan and post-Eiizabethan 
period of our literature, give him that position; and yet he uses antiperista- 


known only to the dwellers within the narrow seas) is a word which in their mother tongue means 
“fuel.” For not to speak of its being in the school dictionaries and spelling books, they remem- 
ber a line in the very first pages of their Shakespeare: 


“Nor bring in firing at requiring.” 


But “ firing” is dropping out of use even in England; for the reason that, being applied, if I mis- 
take not, chiefly to wood, fagots, peat, and the like, the disuse of those kinds of fuel is leaving 
coals in possession. To return: we do not need even to be instructed that Macaulay might have 
correctly written “‘ Skinner, it is well known, held, with his illustrious friend, the same political 
opinions.” But in all these cases the adjective has a very different relation to the preposition 
from that which it has in the sentence in question. But‘ Lord Macaulay disliked ellipses,” Dr. 
Hall says, thus digging for another one more of those pits into which he himself goes headlong. 
For in this instance at least it was an elliptical sentence that Macaulay wrote; his meaning plainly 
being, not ‘ Skinner held the same [i. ¢., the before mentioned} opinions with his illustrious friend,” 
but “ Skinner held the same opinions as his illustrious friend held.” Unless I am in error, we 
cannot any more correctly say “‘ This is the same with that,” than “ This is different to that.” In 
each case there is an incongruity between the adjective and the preposition. Which specimen of 
rawness is left for digestion by the author of ‘“‘ Modern English.” 
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sis,! arride,? automa,} costs (ribs),4 discompanied,’ emphased,’ enthronized,? eth- 
nic,’ infanted,® invitement,’ inceration," migniardise,"2 parerga," prolate," re- 
dargue,'5 splendidious,’* splendidous," vively,"’ and others quite as strange. 
These words have, most of them if not all, been also used by other writers of 
distinction, some of them even in our own day; but yet they cannot be prop- 
erly regarded as having ever been a part of the English language; for they 
are not native words which have passed out of use, but mere foreign cuttings 
which, torn off and thrust into English soil by one hand or another, took 
no root. They are the property of the men who picked them out and clipped 
them, not of the English-speaking people. They hardly belong, except as 
dead exotics, to English literature. To use any of them would be mere pe- 
dantic affectation, which could not be justly held as to the revival of a really 
English word of the same period, for example rathe (of which rather is the 
comparative), brought back to us from Milton’s time by Mr. Tennyson. 
These remarks apply to all words which are made out of foreign materials, 
and for which there is no need, or none except that of science or art, in which 
ease such words ave strictly technical terms, forming really no part of the 
English language, and having no proper place in its dictionaries. They may 
be a part of the statistics of philology; for in statistics no fact comes amiss or 
is out of place. From a dictionary which professed to be a record of every 
word that had ever been used by an English writer, and to note the time of its 
appearance and its disappearance, they could of course not be omitted. But 


1 ——which with the cold of her chastity casteth such an antiperistasis about the place, etc.— 
“ Cynthia's Revels,” v. 3. 

2 ——which cannot but arride her proud humor exceedingly.—“‘ Cynthia's Revels,’ iv., 3. 

3 It is an automa, runs under water.—“ The Staple of News,” ii., 1. 

4 Betwixt the costs of a ship.—'‘ The Staple of News,” iii., 1. 

5 This is if she be alone now and discempanied.— ‘ Cynthia's Revels,” iii., 3. 


6 And I believe your “ most” any pretty boy 


Being so emphased by you. 
. . al —* The New Inn,’’ ii., 1. 


7 —— but themselves (?) to live enthronized.— Cynthia's Revels,” v., 3. 


8 That’s half an ethnic, half a Christian.—‘‘ The Staple of News,” ii., 1. 

9 Have I not invention before him ? learning to better that invention above him, and infanted 
with pleasant travel ?—“ Cynthia’s Revels,” iv., 1. 

10 He never makes general invitement but against the publishing of a new suit.—‘‘ Cynthia’s 
Revels,” ii., 1. 


11 He's ripe for inceration ; he stands warm.—“‘ The Alchemist,” ii., 1. 
12 With all the migniardise and quaint caresses.—‘‘ The Staple of News,” iii., 1. 


13 The wearing the callob, the politic hood 
And twenty other parerga. 
—** The Magnetick Lady,” i., 1. 


14 I wish he may be foundred. 
Fly. Foun-der-ed. 


Proilate it right. ‘ 
— The New Inn,” iii., 1. 


15 — Sir, I'll redargue you 

By disputation. . 
“‘ The Magnetick Lady,” iii., 4. 

16 —- a right exquisite and splendidious lady.— ‘ Cynthia's Revels,” v., 3. 

17 —— who, ever since my arrival, have detained me to their uses by their splendidous liber- 
alities —* Volpone,’ ii, 1. 

18 If I see a thing vive/y presented on the stage.—‘‘ The Magnetick Lady,” ii, 1. 
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the mere fact that a word is correctly formed from a foreign root and has been 
used by an English writer of respectable position, or even by half a dozen 
such, does uot make it English. ‘That position it can obtain, it would seem, 
only by native growth on the one hand or general acceptance on the other. 
For example. in James Augustus St. John’s ** Anatomy of Society ° there are 
these words: chrysopoietic,* physiolators,t acedia,t and crural.§ Mr. St. John 
was a writer of more thau respectable position, both for the quality of what he 
wrote and for his style, which is uncommonly correct and clear. But the 
maker of a dictionary, a word-book of the English language, is not therefore to 
take in such a word, for instance, as chrysopoielic. Itis correctly formed, and 
it has an unmistakable meaning; but an apprehension of that meaning is con- 
fined to those (and it makes no difference how many they are) who know that 
yovses means “* gold” and zovéw, “I make.” To all English-speaking men 
who do not know a little Greek, it is as meaningless as if it were Coptic. And 
an English author has no more right to assume a knowledge of the one lan- 
guage on the part of his readers than of the other. Mr. St. Jolin should have 
been content with ** money-making,” which chrysopoietic means —neither more 
nor less. What need, what propriety, is there in an English writer's using a 
eompound of two Greek words of five syllables instead of one of two English 
words of four, which have exactly the same meaning? Words of the kind 
quoted above from St. John, and from Jonson, are affeetations, confessions of 
weakness, obtrusions of scholarship, and so pedantic and offensive. They 
may be used sometimes for burlesque effect, and even with a milder jocose 
purpose ;4 but the unpretending writer will shun them in an earnest address 
to the general reader, as a man of good taste will shrink from anything out- 
landish in his dress; and the maker of an English dictionary will do well to 
pass them by as the personal freaks and private property of the writer or the 
little knot of writers by whom they are flaunted. 

It is appropriate that I should here remark upon the following proposition 
made by the able Vienna correspondent of the New York “ Times ™: 

i must take this occasion to ask some of our linguists, Mr. Richard Grant White for instance, 
if he cannot adopt the word politique. ‘* Political reasons” is not the equivalent of the concise 
and comprehensive French term ; and especially in America, where the word’ politics ” has been 
degraded untilit conveys something of « reproach, ‘a political reason "is not une raison poli- 
tique. There is a certain amount of opprobrium conveyed when we speak of a man as a “ poli- 
tician.”” We have adopted a few very expressive French words—“ solidarity,’ to ¢ive an exam- 
ple—and I do not see why we should not appropriate such large and useful words as politique, 
sayesse, esprit, morale, and about a half dozeu more of the sort. 

It is first to be said that the writer to whom this question is referred makes 


* We have chrysopoietic doctors, some with long beards and some without.—Vol. IT., p. 32. 

t —— the cant, if you will allow me to coin a word, of the phgsio/ators of the day.—II., 32 

¢ Cassian, from bis own experience, describes the acedia or listlessness of mind and body to 
which a monk was exposed.—II , 81. 

§ — will piy his pickaxe in a burying ground, and toss about our skulls and crural bones.— 
I., 182 

If “ crural bones ” for “ lez vones,” why not “ calval cavities” for “skulls” ? Observe here 
too, in this very English author, “ burying ground,” stamped by some queasy critics as an Ameri- 
canism, with remark that the English say churchyard. 

|| To save a certain sort of critics some trouble, I will say that T have memorandums of sever- 
al passages in which Mr. St. John is incorrect in his use of words or in the structure of bis sen- 
tence. Such may be found in the best writers. 

I So, for instance, I ventured to use the Johnsonian impecuniosity (‘‘ Words and their Uses,” 
Revised Edition, p. 392), and in last October's “ Galaxy ” (p. 63) to write a sentence of such lum- 
bering stuff, beginning, “ This complex dijudication,” ete., and did not fail to be misapprehended, 
by dulness or misrepresented by perversity. 
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no pretensions to being a linguist; and at the very outset informed his readers 
that he undertook upon this subject only what he could do “ without venturing 
beyond the limits of his own yet imperfect knowledge of his mother tongue.”* 
Nor does he presume te “adopt” a word, except for his own use, or to ex- 
press more than an individual opinion as to the propriety of its adoption by others. 
As to the word proposed, however, there does indeed seem to him no necessi- 
ty for transplanting it from the French language into the English. Such trans- 
fers are sometimes necessary, although much more rarely than is supposed; 
but they are always to be avoided, unless they enable us to express a thought 
which is not within the compass of our own vocabulary. It is difficult to dis- 
cover what the French politique expresses, which is not better expressed by 
our own politic, politics, political, and politician. Indeed, here we have much 
the advantage; for politique is already overloaded in French, in which it 
means * politic,” “ political,’ ‘a politic person,” “a politician,” ‘ politics,” 
and ‘state policy.” Only a somewhat whimsical fancy, it seems to me, can 
find in une raison politique any meaning other or better than in “a political 
reason,” ‘a politic reason,” or ‘a reason of state policy.” And as to the deg- 
radation of politics by politicians with us, it would hardly be wise to confess 
that it had become so thorough and absolute that we must “ putrify ” it in our 
language. The Crédit Mobilier has brought disgrace, not honor, upon those 
who were engaged in it; and William Tweed is in the penitentiary on Black- 
well’s Island. As to the other words brought forward as examples of happy 
transplantation, it is not so certain that some of them might net well be 
spared. Without being too narrowly proud to learn or to borrow from others, 
may we not say with George Herbert, 
Let forrain nations of their language boast. 
What fine variety each tongue affords ; 
I like our language, as our men and coast. 


Who cannot dresse it well want wit, not woras. 
—‘ The Church,” p. 136. 


‘CONSISTENCY S A JEWEL.” 


Probably few bookish men have escaped an inquiry as to the origin of this 
saying. Those addressed to me may be literally numbered by the score. 
Upon no one subject have I received so many letters. This would have sur- 
prised me, were it not for two reasons—the fondness which people in general 
have for some compact phrase that seems wise and saves them the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, and the general thoughtless over-valuatien of con- 
sistency. For the saying is entirely unworthy both of the value which is set 
upon it and of the frequent use which is made of it. Without epigrammatic 
point, or wit of any kind, without the suggestiveness of a proverb, or 
even a fanciful illustration of the thought presented, it is merely a bare 
and a poor comparison of consistency to a jewel. And even that kind 
of consistency which has a high value—consistency of principle, of character, 
and of purpose—is a quality which from its largeness, and its colorless sobriety 
of character, is very ill suited to be likened to a jewel; and although it is to be 
highly prized, it cannot be prized with that fondness and sense of personal 
pleasure which is awakened by a jewel. For in jewel there still lingers, or 
rather dwells, the sense of personal joy which is in its origin, joyaw. Iago 
may well say of reputation, “ good name,” that it is the immediate jewel of 
the soul; and Othello may compare his Desdemona to “ one entire and perfect 


* “ Words and their Uses,” Preface, p. 4. 
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chrysolite ”; but the calling consistency a jewel is lacking in that suggestive 
likeness of relation which gives to comparison its force and its claim to ad- 
mniration. 

Be this as it may, of the origin of the phrase I have been able to discover 
nothing. It has been ascribee. indeed to the author of a ballad entitled * Jolly 
Robin Roughhead, or the Plowman Philosopher,” which is said to be found in 
Murtagh’'s “Collection of English and Scotch Ballads,” published in Edin- 
burgh, A.D. 1754. The ballad begins: 

Come, Joan, my lasse, fill up the glass, 


and the third stanza is as follows: 
Tush, tush, my lasse, such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruell; 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistency’s a jewell. 

But if there be any such collection, of which I have been able to discover 
no record, and if this be a genuine old ballad, of which Iam not sure, the 
fourth line of this stanza is quite as surely a mere adoption of a well-known 
saying, as the second is. ‘* Comparisons are hateful,” or odious, or cruel, or 
wha not, is a saying much older than Shakespeare, to whom it is commonly 
attributed. The two were probably worked into his verse by the author, 
ancient or modern, of this ballad. 


AN UNFAMILIAR QUOTATION, 
Camp Browy, W. T., August 8, 1873. 

DEAR Str: I see by the last number of “ The Galaxy” that you have kindly answered one or 
two correspondents with regard to quotations. 

“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one,” 
is probably the most familiar quotation in the English language, and yet it is not to be found 
either in Bartlett’s or any other book of quotations to which 1 have been able to have access. 
Can you furnish authority as to its origin ? 

Trusting that it will not inconvenience you, and that the answer may legitimately appear in 
one of your future contributions to “ The Galaxy,” and that furthermore you will pardon the 
presumption of an entire stranger in addressing you, I have the honor to remain 

Your most obedient servant, 
L. 8. T. 

Partly that it may be seen how wide is the field covered by this correspon- 
dence, this letter from an army officer on the extreme northwestern verge of 
our country—in fact from the Pacific shore—is published. But it is given also 
as an example of the degree to which one may be misled by taking the one 
set or circle of society as a representative of all. My correspondent regards 
the lines as to which he asks information as probably the most familiar quo- 
tation in our language, and is surprised that it is not in Mr. Bartlett’s copious 
selections. But I do not remember having ever heard it quoted, and for that 
reason [asked many persons if they had heard it, without receiving one aflirm- 
ative answer. It is never safe to take our own horizon for the circumference 
of the world. This others have found, no less than my gallant correspondent. 
The lines in question are from a song in Miinch-Bellinghausen’s drama, known 
to the English stage as “* Ingomar the Barbarian” Parthenia repeats the song 
to the savage chieftain, and in listening to her his love for her begins to soften 
and humanize his soul. Neither their merit nor their originality justifies 
such a general remembrance of them as my correspondent seems to have re- 
marked. It is worthy of notice that the wide difference between the result of 
his observation and that of others as to the common quotation of these lines 
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exemplifies the difficulty of the task which Mr. Bartlett has performed with 


such good taste and such wide research. 
PRONUNCIATION OF E AND I. 
An interesting point in the history of the pronunciation of ¢ and i, chiefly 
before r, is brought up by the following letter of inquiry: 
HARVARD COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 15, 1873. 
DEAR Sir: The pronunciation of the word clerk is a point which the best American diction- 
aries do not decide, and I venture to appeal to you concerning the best pronunciation. I do not 
think that you decide the matter in your book. Both Webster and Worcester apparently sanc- 
tion the English pronunciation clark. 1 have never heard the word thus pronounced outside of 
England, and as the word is in its present significance purely English, it seems to me that it 
should have the English prenunciation. 
Will you be kind enough to decide this pomt tor me? Trusting that you will pardon, etc., 
I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
W. B. 
Pronunciation more than any other element of language must be decided 
by usage—the usage of those speakers who are of the highest social rather 
than intellectual culture. We may insist that analogy should be considered, 
that the sounds of letters, or at least of certain combinations of letters, should 
be fixed; but nevertheless in pronunciation the usage, often merely capri- 
cious, of the most cultivated society is the standard to which all who are not 
willing to seem eccentric or uneducated will seek to conform. And by the by, 
to ask what is pronunciation is simply to ask, guwoad hoc, what is language? 
For language is essentially, absolutely, mere speech, of which the outward 
and visible sign may be what we, strangely enough, call orthographic, or it 
may be phonographic, or even stenographic, according to the arbitrary con- 
vention of the writers. As to the pronunciation of clerk: In the days of our 
grandfathers it was universally pronounced to rhyme with ark, and was also 
very often written clark; and clergy was pronounced clargy. Indeed, the 
sound of e before r was in many, if not most words that of broad a (ah). 
The most cultivated people two generations ago said sartain and sarvant. 
The old parlous was a mere contraction of perilous ; and in our word parson 
we have only a phonographic petrifaction of the old way of pronouncing person ; 
a parson being the person of a church or parish. In the following lines, from 
the ballad of the ** Wonders of England,” printed about 1559, we find what 
was then a mere phonographic spelling of martial : 
Fearing again Go@’s light should spring, 
Brought mershial law forthwith in hand 
Against all such as would withstand 
Their wicked raygne and cruell band, 
And God's part take. , 
* Ancient Ballads and Broadsides,” p. 96. 
And Ben Jonson in ** The case is Altered ” spells the noble Italian name Farnese 
always Fernese. The pronunciation clark has held its ground, and is still that of 
the best speakers in England, where indeed it may be regarded as universal. 
The same sound is almost as generally given there, as it was until within a 
generation here, tothe ein Derby. But of late years there has been a tendency 
to give this e the short obscure sound of u as in fur, this tendency being much 
more general in ** America” than in England. In the latter country, to call 
the Earl of Derby anything but the Earl of Darby is to be at least eccen- 
tric. I remember hearing an English gentleman of the Earl's own social cir- 
cle reply toa remark that the name was pronounced by some Englishmen 
Durby—* Possibly; but I am sure by none of the Earl’s acquaintances.” 
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Nevertheless this obscure « pronunciation of e, ea, and i before r has been 
steadily although slowly advancing for many years. arth, now pronounced 
urth, was formerly pronounced arth, and it is not long since the pronunciation 
entirely disappeared, even among cultivated speakers of extreme conservatism 
and high fashion. Itseems strange to us of the present generation; but we have 
the same sound of e-a-r in hearth and heart. The pronunciation of the former 
as hurth is slowly creeping in, and will probably prevail; but it will be a long 
while before we call our hearts our hurts. There is a tendency to give not 
only e but ¢ and even o before r the sound of broad a. We have all heard old 
people, not uneducated, say vartue ; although that pronunciation of virtwe now 
marks the extreme of rusticity. I have heard Englishmen, although not those 
of the best culture, pronounce corn, carn. The giving of the obscure sound 
of u to t before r, as in virtue, is a comparatively late fashion. In the middle 
of the last century, and even later, to pronounce virtue, vurtue, was perhaps 
even more inelegant than to pronounce it vartue. I give here a transcript of 
a manuscript note which I found laid in a book I once owned, which was pub- 
lished in the latter part of the last century. The handwriting is elegant and 
of the period; the paper such old wove-linen fabric as has not been made for 
a hundred years. 
EPIGRAM BY THE CELEBRATED DAVID GARRICK. 

In 1759 Dr. Hill wrote a Pamphlet intituled ‘To David Garrick, Esqre—the Petition of I in 
behalf of herself and Sister.” The purport of it was to charge Mr. Garrick with mispronouncing 
some words, including the letter I, as furm for firm, vurtue for virtue, and others 

The Pamphlet is now sunk in oblivion ; but the following Epigram, which Mr. Garrick wrote 
on the occasion, deserves to be preserved as one of the best in the English language : 

TO DR. HILL, UPON HIS PETITION OF THE LETTER I TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQRE. 


If ‘tis true, as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 
Ill change my note soon, and I hope for the better; 
May the just right of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen. 
Most devoutly I wish that they both have their due, 
That I may be never mistaken for U. 


The pronunciation for which Dr. Hill contended with Garrick was one 
which I remember having heard from some old people in my boyhood—a 
sound of the ¢ in virtue, firm, birth, etc., like that which we now give to e¢ in 
ferry, berry, err, ete.; these people thought it very “‘ungenteel” to say rur- 
tue, furm, burth, and as bad to pronounce inter, intur, or err, ur. They pro- 
nounced all those words with the vowel sound of ein error. But nowadays 
we hear some slovenly speakers even pronouncing the first syllable of the 
last word as ur, making the whole word a guttural wr-r-r. The course of the 
pronunciation of the é in virtwe and the like seems to have been first veertue 
(with the continental sound of 7), next verrtue, then vurtue ; that of e in clerk 
and the like, first clayrk (with the continental sound of ¢), then clark, and 
finally, as in clergyman, clurk ; our sound cf a and e before r thus showing a 
tendency to run confusedly into the obscure sound of «in fur; which is cer- 
tainly not to be admired, but which can be witli difficulty restrained. 

RicuaArD GRANT WHITE. 
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THE RAGPICKERS OF PARIS. 


HERE is a branch of the French Government for relieving the necessities 
of the suffering poor, which is under the control of the Minister of the 
Interior, and is called the Assistance Publique. Under the law creating this 
bureau assistance was obligatory, that is, the poor man had the right to de- 
mand charity of the State; but as this was followed by abuses and frauds, the 
law has been so modified as to allow the Government discretionary power in 
dispensing charity, except in the cases of foundlings (enfants trouvés) and the 
insane poor. Under the present system, prudence is combined with humanity. 
With the administrative centralization which exists in France, the Minister of 
the Interior directs public charities over all points of the country. He also 
exercises immediate control over certain establishments, such as the asylum 
for the insane of Charenton, the institutions of the deaf and dumb, and the 
blind children, and the hospice of the Quinze-Vingts. He also aids a great 
number of other private establishments of charity with subsidies from the 
State, and in certain cases is allowed to grant personal relief. 

To reach the sensitive poor who have not the temerity to demand public 
assistance, the Government has an organization for the distribution of alms in 
the domiciles of the needy. It is considered in the interests of society and the 
poor themselves to encourage this feeling, for it is found that when there is no 
hesitation in claiming public aid it is accompanied with a certain demoraliza- 
tion which is difficult to cure. Hence, when the authorities give alms they 
do so as privately as they can. There is a small bureau in each arrondisse- 
ment of Paris, controlled by each mayor, who acts under the instructions of 
the Prefect of the Seine, who in turn is under the orders of the Minister of 
the Interior. The Prefect of the Seine is the president of a Council of 
Public Assistance, which is occupied with the practical working and car- 
rying out of all public plans of charity. The ramifications of this branch 
of administration are extensive, and reach all cases of misfortune and desti- 
tution from the cradle to the grave, and the servants of this bureau always 
perform their duties with a due regard to the dignity of the poor. One of 
the small organizations within the grand one is that for the resuscitation of 
the drowned, and a case came under my own observation which attested its 
efficiency. ; 

It occurred one morning as I was crossing over to the Latin Quarter by the 
Pont Neuf, and had reached that part of the bridge where the equestrian statue 
of Henri IV. stands. I observed a group of men pulling a man out of the 
water, apparently drowned. I knew that the authorities had a special service 
of soldiers for the rescue of the drowned, and I was curious to see the means 
employed for resuscitation, and drew near to the scene. It was easy to see 
that the group of men in uniform were trained to the work, for they proceeded 
with order and activity, but without precipitation. As soon as the man was 
drawn out of the water, he was laid on his right side, the face turned toward 
the ground, and the jaws gently opened to facilitate the escape of water, of 
which there is much less than is popularly believed in such cases. Several 
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times the head was placed a little lower than the body, for the same purpose, 
but only allowed to remain in this position a few seconds. This process was al- 
ternated with another—the manipulation to induce breathing, which consisted in 
pressing the abdomen, stomach, and sides of the chest, but softly. These efforts 
were without effect; the man looked as if he had seen the last of earth. Onlya 
few moments were taken up with these preliminary trials; then the prostrate 
figure was carried quickly to the nearest station on the banks of the Seine for 
the rescue of the drowned, called the bureau of the * Secours aux Noyés,” 
whither I followed. The carrying and handling were done without jolting or 
roughness, the head being held higher than the body. On arriving at the sta- 
tion the man was stripped and wiped dry, a flannel cap was placed on his head 
and he was laid between two blankets on a straw mattress. The process of 
laying on the side was here resumed, and the mouth was cleansed with the 
fingers of one of the operators. The manipulation to induce respiration was 
also resumed, with intervals of about a quarter of a minute between each 
pressure, which was repeated fifteen or twenty times; this was followed by 
a suspension of ten minutes. 

While the operation was going on, remarks were made in the group such 
as, “ Pauvre diable! il a cassé sa pipe; ” ‘Il n’aura plus mal aux dents!” show- 
ing that they were not hopeful of the result. Perhaps twenty minutes had 
elapsed after the arrival at the station when the physician employed on this 
service made his appearance and took direction of the case. A piece of soft 
wood was introduced between the teeth to keep the mouth open. A warming- 
pan filled with hot water was passed over the body on the outside of the 
blanket—down the spinal column as well as along the front of the body. The 
pit of the stomach and the sides of the chest just under the arms were espe- 
cially subjected to this treatment. This was alternated with a gentle friction 
of hot wooilen mittens and the naked hands, when the soles of the feet and 
palms of the hands were much rubbed in addition to other portions of the 
body. An operator breathed into the mouth of the man by means of a tube. 
Once or twice, while this was going on, the physician consulted a thermometer, 
to see that the temperature of the chamber was at the requisite degree. The 
efforts so far proving in vain, the doctor had recourse to the fumigating pro- 
cess, which consists in the introduction of tobacco smoke into the intestines. 
When this had proceeded about ten minutes the man gave a feeble sign of 
life, at which there were ejaculations of satisfaction. When the occupant of 
the mattress made an effort to breathe, all manipulation was discontinued, lest 
it should interfere with the natural movement. Almost imperceptibly the 
chest rose and fell, and in the effort there were indications of a desire to 
vomit, which was encouraged by introducing a feather into the throat. 
After the vomiting the breathing came slowly, the bed and blankets were 
warmed with the warming-pan, and the patient was left in repose, when he 
went to sleep. 

The physician, on learning the name of him who had discovered the drown- 
ing man and hauled him ashore, said to hirft, ** Well, Jacques, you have 
earned your twenty-five francs ’—this being the sum given by the authorities 
when the person is resuscitated. 

From a scrap of paper in the pocket, the identity of the person was dis- 
covered, as well as the motive of the attempt at self-destruction. He was a 
chiffonnier of the name of Pierre, and he wanted to drown himself because 
Justine had jilted him for Jean. 
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A few days after, I went into the street which was the scene of Pierre's 
unfortunate love experience. It was a narrow, twisting, sombre lane be- 
hind the Pantheon, beyond the Latin Quarter—the heart of the quarter of the 
chiffonniers. This thoroughfare is about nine feet wide, with narrow pave- 
ments on each side not exceeding two feet in width. There is a general odor 
of the kitchen, in which the onion predominates. All along people are loung- 
ing and gossiping, in the middle of the lane or leaning against the houses. 
Through the windows of the drinking shops are seen groups playing cards or 
dominoes on dark little wooden tables, and stout women serving behind zinc- 
covered counters, and joking with the consumers. The houses are tall and 
gloomy, the lights being confined to the ground floors. An unusual number 
of policemen are observed, which is a pretty sure indication of the turbulence 
of the population. Near the lower end of the lane, the groups are more 
numerous under a great lamp on which is painted in red letters the word Bal. 
At the end of a long passage, a man is seated behind a rick, who receives the 
entrance money for the ball—five sous. Sticks aud umbrellas must be de- 
posited with him—a precautionary measure—at an extra charge of two sous, 
for which he gives a dirty pasteboard check. A few steps further on is a 
large, low, long room, on one side of which, on an elevated place, their heads 
close to the ceiling, are six or eight very ordinary musicians, who play with 
much vigor. A Jow railing surrounds the space allotted for dancing, and on 
the outside of the railing are small tables and wooden benches, most of which 
are occupied by men in blouse and cap, women, and children. Most of the 
men are smoking clay pipes, and here and there a woman is smoking a ciga- 
rette. The tables are garnished with wine-bottles and glasses, and great zinc 
bowls in which is made wine-punch, the favorite beverage of the establish- 
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ment. 
A half dozen policemen are stationed in different parts of the room, and 


their uniform in this place is a pleasant thing for the eye of the visitor to dwell 
upon. Within the railing the dancing proceeds with energy, the charge being 
two sous for each dance for each couple, the man naturally defraying the ex- 
pense. There are instances, however, where the woman, tired of her réle as a 
wall-flower, furnishes the money to some needy cavalier. The person who 
receives the two sous is a man of authority who stands near the centre of the 
ball-room floor, inviting all in a loud voice to come forward and participate 
in the Terpsichorean entertainment. At this, an irreverent thought enters my 
mind of the revivalist preacher calling upon the »rethren and sisters to come 
forward to the mourners’ bench. ‘ Avancez, avancez, messieurs et mesdames, 
on va commencer,” cries this man. ‘Ca va étre rigolo—une musique ¢bou- 
riffante ; avancez!” When the dancing is under way, whether waltz or qua- 
drille, the music stops and the dance-stimulator collects the two sous from each 
couple, which rather indicates a want of confidence in the solvency of the 
dancers. 

There is no exhibition of grotesque gesture, eccentric step, nor lofty leg- 
lifting. There are no * artists* here, but people whose limbs have lost their 
litheness through labor. There is rather more activity among the women 
than the men, the former jumping about with considerable energy, but little 
grace. It can hardly be expected that he who bends for several hours under 
a basket of rags in his nightly rounds should display much grace. He shuf- 
fles and jumps to the measure, and this suffices In the waltz, he clasps his 
partner closely with both arms, and whirls away to the very last strain. 
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Naturally there is much slang in the vocabulary of these poor votaries of 
pleasure, and some of it is grotesque. I overheard a man inviting a woman to 
dance with the words: ‘* Madame, voulez-vous gigotter avec moi?”  An- 
other: ‘“* Madame, voulez-vous vous asticoter les jumbes un peu?” And this 
with indescribable gesture. 

In the intervals of music. there is the buzz of gossip and laugh along the 
tables, where the people look at the dancers and make comments on them. 
Then follows the squeaking ana sawing music, and then the * Avancez, mes- 
sieurs et mesdames,” etc.; and so on to the end. 

The face of one of the gayest and most vigorous dancers seems familiar to 
me. He clasps a young woman in his arms «nd is whirling around to one of 
Herve’s waltzes as I examine him and try to fix him in my memory. It is 
Pierre, the man who a few days previously wanted to die. I learn from the 
policeman near me that it is Justine with whom he is waltzing; that the 
proof of his affection in throwing himself into the Seine for her brought her 
back to him, with which the dramatic feature of the act and the consequent 
notoriety had something to do. 

A little old man in blouse and felt hat, at one of the tables, is pointed out to 
me by the policeman as one who, in addition to rag-picking, deals in questiona- 
ble rabbits. He is known as the Pere Jacques, and is regarded as a person of 
some importance in the rag fraternity. I approach Pere Jacques and engage 
him in conversation. He has become expansive over his wine, and makes in- 
discreet revelations touching the rabbit business. Twenty years ago he 
skinned and dressed his rabbits, and people bought them without asking any 
questions. That was the bon temps, and if it had continued he would be to-day 
a man of independent fortune. But the journals and inquisitive people got to 
talking so much about cats in connection with rabbits that a long season of 
dulness followed as a consequence. The newspapers went so far as to figure 
up how many rabbits were brought into Paris each year, and how many were 
consumed, and they made it out that twice as many were consumed as were 
brought in. He felt for atime as if the business was ruined, for thereafter 
the rabbit purchasers demanded the head of the rabbit as a guarantee of the 
genuineness of the animal. But he was equal to the emergency. He gave 
an extension to his commerce by making an arrangement with all the cooks 
on his rag beat to buy their rabbit skins on condition that the heads should be 
delivered with them. Thereafter he was enabled to furnish to skeptical 
buyers the rabbit head with the dressed cat, and everybody was satisfied. 
He sold the animals to the small out-of-the-way restaurants, as a rule, where 
they were made into gibelottes. The cat entire yielded him one franc, and 
they to whom he sold the flesh usually got about two and a half frances out of 
the animal when turned into gibelottes. The business was fair, but there was 
more competition—especially since the Commune, under which some people 
had learned to eat the cat with pleasure, knowing him to be cat. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Pere Jacques was obliged to conduct 
his business with mystery in view of provisions contained in the municipal 
regulations against the sale of certain kinds of meat, especislly those em- 
ployed in the manufacture of sausages, Italian cheese, and pot-pies, all of 
which are comprised in the general word charcuterie. Considering the vigi- 
lance exercised by the authorities over the preparation of such aliments, one 
can infer that the Pere Jacques was obliged to observe much discretion 
in the disposal of his feline flesh. It was to the interest of buyer and 
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seller to keep the commerce secret, and so far the pere had escaped detection. 
M. Jacques thought it was an injustice that under the republic a man could 
not eat cat meat if he wanted to, and he solemnly protested against such 
tyranny. 

He is in a loquacious mood, and among other things he informs me that 
he has a friend who has a specialty in the way of crétes de cog—cocks’ combs. 
There are a number of amateurs of a dish composed of this head-gear, and 
his friend met the increasing demand by making an artificial article out of 
beeves’ tongues, which was so skilfully done that experienced cooks could not 
tell the difference. His friend even insisted that he improved upon nature 
—that there were irregularities and faults in mosé of the combs of cocks, 
which he ameliorated through art. His friend is a':o of the fraternity 
of ragpickers, as indeed are almost all who are present. As I quit the 
place, Pere Jaeques calls for another punch. Pierre is at one of the ta- 
bles with his arm around the waist of Justine, the music saws away, and 
the man in the centre of the floor continues to cry out, ** Avancez, messieurs 
et mesdames,” etc. 

The ragpicker is attached to his calling from the liberty which he fancies 
it gives him. Under his rags this Diogenes has his pride, and considers him- 
self superior to a domestic. He sleeps, eats, and drinks in freedom; if he 
gets sick, the hospital is ready to receive him. Thus he lives in ignorance, 
dirt, and laziness until gathered to his fathers. The chiffonniers are divided 
into two classes—the diurnal and nocturnal. The latter begin their peregrina- 
tions as soon as the public sweepers have left the streets. The most desirable 
quarters are those of the rich, such as the Faubourg Saint-Germain, Saint-Ho- 
noré, and the streets in the neighborhood of the Triumphal Arch. They usual- 
ly become known to the cooks of their respective rounds, and often receive 
from them sufficient remains of food for their sustenance; when this is the case 
there isan understanding, tacit or expressed, that the chiffonnier will restore 
any object of value which he may find in the débris. Besides the pleasures of 
the ball and the wine shop, the chiffonnier sometimes allows himself the 
amusement furnished in one of the small theatres of the Barrier, where the 
play is usually a melodrama of sanguinary character, in which the villain is 
invariably punished in the last act. In regard to this last feature, the rag- 
picker is an exacting critic. 

As a rule, the ragpicker does not possess any furniture of his own, but 
lives in hired lodgings, and for the time being. He pays four sous—in advance 
—for a bed of loose straw, on which he throws himself without dofling his 
sorry garments. There are long, gloomy chambers where the lodgers sleep 
in common, for two sous, and where the Amphytrion ir case of nocturnal dis- 
turbance appears with « club and restores peace. The ragpicker speaks the 
argot known to thieves and social outcasts, but this is not the same argot which 
is employed on the Boulevards, as some people are inclined to believe: one is 
not without certain pretensions to elegance and wit; the other is vulgar and 
often brutal. In the argot of the chiffonnier the tongue is called mendeuse, 
love dardant, and a book babillard. Everything which he considers beautiful, 
or which excites his admiration, is rupin or chenu. His phrase for punish- 
ment—/ ‘abbaye de Mont-a-Regret—is not without humor. 

To work as little as possible, and drink much, is the chiffonnier’s idea of 
happiness. To lie at length on the ground and bask in the sun, is also one of 
the most desirable features in his programme. In his disputes epithets are 
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bandied about with alacrity, accompanied with energetic gesture. If they 
warm to the fighting point, according to an old tradition still observed, they 
pull off their shirts, point to their naked shoulders, and cry out to each other 
as they do so, “ Look at that—it has never been marked. Can you say as 
much?” This insult is usually followed by an act; they clinch and have it 
out. They like disorder, and possess a lively inclination foi a rize, hence are 
always ready for a revolution. This principally arises irom their having 
nothing to lose in the fall of governments or the reign of *aarchy, and perhaps 
something to gain. During the Commune some of them played prominent 
roles. 

The chiffonnier conveys the contents of his basket to a merchant who buys 
and assorts what is brought to him. The assorting of this débris is another 
trade, which is called trillage, in which men and women are employed, who 
are named ¢rilleurs. They pass twelve hours a day at this kind of work, in 
the midst of the most unhealthy exhalations. 

It may not be an uninteresting fact to those who eat crodte au pot soup in 
Paris, to know that in some of the restaurants the little roasted pieces of bread 
which they affection in their soup often come from the basket of the chiffon- 
nier. This is more especially the case with the small roasted crumbs which 
are put into soups known as purces aux crottons. The only thing that can be 
said in extenuation is, that these scraps of bread have been roasted, and it is 
an axiom of the kitchen that the fire purifies everything. 

There is a certain kind of organization among the chiffonniers by which 
each one has his separate quarter in the pursuit of his calling. Those who 
have good quarters derive a reasonable compensation for their labor; but those 
who are condemned to poor ones obtain but a miserable pittance, and with 
them the material life is reduced to its minimum proportions. The following 
is a list of the expenses of one of the poorest per diem: 

An arlequin (mixture of meat, vegetables, and other ingredients—" crumbs from the rich 
man’s table”) - . - - - - - 2 sous. 


A glass of violet-colored liquid called wine 
A pound of bread—odd pieces : 


Comprising the breakfast 
Dinner the same - - - 
A bed of straw in company with others 2 


Total ° ° ° ° e . : - : 14 sous. 
‘ The word ragpicker does not cover the range of operations, for the rag- 
pickers take up bones, pieces of glass, skins of animals, rags of linen, wool, 
and cotton, bits of food, shreds and scraps of luxury, and, in short, all the 
débris of civilization. In their argof the woman ealls the great willow basket 
which she bears on her back her willow cashmere, and the man calls it his 
cabriolet. With the pendent lamp on the end of a piece of straight wire reach- 
ing almost to the ground in one hand, and the iron rod hooked at the end in 
the other, and the basket on his back, the chiffonnier is equipped. In this 
harness he silently follows the gutters of the streets, near which are thrown 
the little piles of refuse, turns them up quickly with the hook, and conveys 
whatever there is of any value, with 1 dexterous movement, into his basket. 
In these nocturnal peregrinations he is wholly intent on his business, looking 
neither to the right nor the left. 
According to the last census returns there are one hundred and fourteen 
café-concerts in Paris, in which the “artists” receive from three to five francs 
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an evening. A number of these establishments are situated in the poor quar- 
ters, and furnish almost the only amusement within the reach of the blouse 
people. One of the strangest and least known of these is the Concert des 
Oiseaux in the Ménilmontant quarter, near the cemetery of Pere Lachaise. It 
is not thus named, as one might suppose, because birds sing there, but because 
it is situated in the street of the Concert des Oiseaux, which is a narrow, tor- 
tuous way, entangled in a network of like ways or alleys, rather difficult to 
find. Sad, sombre, old-fashioned houses, or dilapidated walls, are its principal 
characteristics. The concert takes place in an old brick house, over the en- 
trance of which is the sign: ‘* Concert varié trois fois par semaine.” The con- 
cert room is attached te 2 wine shop, which has the sign over its door of 
“Souvenir de Béranger.”* Close to the sign is a portrait of the national song- 
ster—or rather a caricature. There is another sign in large letters, namely : 
“Tei on fait sa cuisine soi-méme.” In the inside there is a large furnace which 
is fired twice a day, where the poor, men, women, and children, come and 
cook their provisions. Much of what they bring is the refuse of the rich 
man’s table, or of an inferior quality, whether of meat or vegetables. The 
master of the place furnishes the gridiron, the stew-pan, and the fire, and 
charges only one sou on each dish. His profit is rather on the wine, which 
they buy from him from eight to ten sous the litre, and which they drink with 
their repasts. It is against the rules for the client to bring his own wine. In 
the evening, after the repast, the diners may pass from the eating room— 
which is also the kitchen—into the concert room. 

There are other concerts of this kind in the Grenelle and Charonne quar- 
ters, and in Mouffetard street, the latter being much frequented by the chiffon- 
niers. In one of these the beer costs only five sous and the coffee three, the 
purchase of either entitling the consumer to all the privileges of the establish- 
ment. 

In this quarter I saw one of the perambulating cooks that of late yeats 
have become so rare in Paris. The cook was a woman in white apron, push- 
ing a two-wheeled wagon before her, which bore a stove and a pile of un- 
cooked sausages, and something known as boudin, flanked with a supply of 
bread. As she went along she looked as vigilantly for customers as the driver 
of a Broadway stage. and cried “ Sausages, fresh, and cooked to order, all hot,” 
with a peculiar intonation, for every perambulating merchant has each his or 
her peculiar cry. To a hungry man there was a savory smell from her vi- 
ands, which produced its natural effect on several men in blouse near by, and 
induced an immediate outlay. 

The perambulating cook of this kind of late years has become stationary, 
taken a shop, and extended the business, the poorer class of workmen being 
the chief clients. The hours of the working people—especially the women— 
have become longer, and there is less time to prepare more wholesome food. 
After a long day's work the ouvriére often makes her repast of this seasoned 
meat, both from want of time and money. Fortunately, in this case, the Gov- 
ernment has a hand in these pork preparations, in compelling, as far as it can, 
the purchase of sound meat; and this mitigates the evils which might other- 
wise arise from the large consumption. 

Among the poorest and mest untidy of the poor women of Paris, is the 
marchande des quatre saisons, thus called because she sells the products of the 
four seasons, in the way of fruitand vegetables. Their traffic is not carried on 
in the poor quarters, but they lodge in them. One of them was wending her 
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way home along the narrow street, endeavoring to dispose of the remnant of 
her wilted vegetables, as I passed. In a shrill tone and a familier manner 
she addressed people at doors and windows, with her cri de commerce, and a 
running accompaniment as to the quality and cheapness of her products, 
which reminded me of Désaugiers’s description: 


J‘entends Javotte, 
Portant sa hotte, 
Crier : Carotte, 
Panais et chou-fleur. 
Pervant et gréle, 
Son cri se mele 

A la frole 

Du noir ramoneur, 


She azctioneered diligently, but with indifferent results, for she was in a 
quarter where money was scarce. She appealed to possible customers in such 
familiar terms as * mon vieux,” “ma biche,” and ‘la petite mere,” which 
Was not taken amiss, fur she was in a quarter, too, where people do not stand 
on ceremony. ; 

In the neighborhood was the establishment of Mother Maillard, who sells 
the kind of nourishment called arlequins, already referred to. The Mother 
Maillard, it appears, has business relations with the scullions of several res- 
taurants, from whom she buys the remains gathered from plates—not from 
the central, but those from which people eat. These bits of food are called 
rogatons, and are sold by the quantity, at so much a seau. With these the 
mother composes and cooks her arlequins. The usual price of this olla podri- 
da is four frances a seau. A portion of the arlequins is sold as food for do- 
mestic animals, and the remainder to the poor, she arranging each according 
to the required taste of man or animal. Many a Lazarus is fed from the debris 
of the rich man’s table in this way. 

When her attention is called to the food hanging in her window, with the 
remark that that at least looks eatable, she replies that those things are only 
there for show. On being further questioned she explains that the quarters 
of beef and mutton usually seen in the windows of cheap soup-houses, are 
hired for the occasion to attract customers, and are returned to the butcher on 
demand. 

Nothing is lost in the way of food in Paris, and the bones pass through 
several hands. First, the butcher sells them to the superior restaurant- 
keepers, whouse them to make Jowillon, and in their primitive state the butcher 
calls them collectively réjouissance. From the superior restaurants they pass 
to those of low grade at a considerable reduction, where they are again used 
to make soup. After this, the bones are handed over to the gargotiers, the 
lowest kind of eating-house keepers, where they again serve to make soup, 
with a miscellaneous mixture of carrots, onions, and odds and ends of different 
kinds. A spoonful of fish oil thrown into the pot produces those little bubbles 
affectioned by the client, and gives the name to this liquide aux yeux de bouil- 
lon. The mother admits that this has not an agreeable taste to the palate not 
accustomed to it, but thinks the taste must be acquired, like that for oysters, 
tomatoes, and tobacco. 

In an old civilization every cranny and corner of public wants is filled. A 
crowd of poor men are always ready to take advantage of any opening of this 
kind to make a livelihood. One of the curious professions is that of a canary- 
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bird teacher, where the bird is taught to sing. Most of his time is oceupied 
in training birds to sing, in his lodgings, but he also gives lessons in the town 
if required. The ordinary bird costs three francs, but when it has received its 
education its value is quadrupled. Should it turn out to be a rara avis—say 
the Patti of canary birds—the price becomes difficult to fix. Owners of birds 
often send them for a time to school to this professor to finish their education. 
For developing the musical faculties of the feathery pupil, a charge of five 
francs is made. There are probably more amateurs of these songsters here 
than elsewhere; hence the existence of sucha singular calling. Most of us 
have been made familiar with the canary bird as the natural complement of 
the grisetie in the works of Sue and Béranger. The little warbler furnishes 
one of the consolations of life to many a solitary inhabitant of the mansard. In 
Mouffetard street an ancient ragpicker had turned bird-teacher, finding it more 
profitable than carrying the basket. 

The pastimes of the poor run in little grooves. The cat is looked after, 
the canary bird is fed with care, and if there is a child in this abode in minia- 
ture, it is cozened and kissed a dozen times a day. A pot or two of flowers 
at the one window are attended with daily solicitude, and these flowers often 
stimulate the little bourgeois to aspirations for the country, and he passes a 
good portion of his time in dreaming of green fields, ranning brooks, and vil- 
lage innocence. Then, if after twenty years of work and economy he gets 
money enough together, he buys one of those little white cottages with green 
Venetian shutters, so common in the villages around Paris. Here he devotes 
himself to his garden, in straw hat and blouse. The dreams of twenty years 
are realized, and two to one he is not happy; he finds himself regretting his 
narrow street and his dingy little shop, his dominoes, his café, and the habits 
of his quarter, and the chances are that he returns to them. He only finds re- 
pose in the noise of his old haunts. Here, in short, is a case where habit 
conquers nature. 

In an open space of the Ménilmontant quarter an animated scene presents 
itself every Sunday, which would make the hair of many of our sombre Puri- 
tans curl were they to see it. Revolving swings carry men and their sweet- 
hearts briskly up and down. Wooden horses on great wheels bear women 
and children whose faces gleam with pleasure. On platforms, in front of rude 
little theatres, the whole company of each disports itself to attract visitors; 
the woman in short skirts of faded silk, with nude shoulders, at intervais beats 
the bass drum; the heavy man or matamore shows his brawny limbs in his 
most attractive poses ; the Turlupin of the hour—the buffoon in old finery and 
rusty spangles—struts, twists, and turns, to the delight of the blouse-folk, as 
he cries out, “‘ Walk in, ladies and gentlemen, there was never anything like 
it for the money—the drama of * The Bloody Fiend ’—real sword fighting and 
killing on the stage—the Fat Woman weighing four hundred and _ fifty 
pounds—a mountain of flesh, guwoi/—in extraordinary contrast with the 
Living Skeleton who will stand alongside of her—the Dancing Dog, who 
has danced before all the crowned heads of Europe, to say nothing of the 
President of the libre Amérique—walk in,” etec., each harangue being fol- 
lowed by a few notes from a wheezy clarinet and the boom boom of the 
bass drum. 

A lemonade pedler with machine of shining brass strapped on his back, 
goblets attached to his shoulders, and bell in hand, circulates here and there, 
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making his presence known with the cry of his craft, which is something like 


. fraiche, qui veut boire? 








Here too is the woman called the marchande de plaisir, peddling the hollow, 
fragile, cylindrical cakes known as plaisirs, dear to the mouth of women and 
children, with a cry after this fashion: 
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TS = nee a RR! ee Sere nea ager 


Voi- 1a l’plai- ae mes-dames, voi - la I’plai - sir? 





There is also the gingerbread woman jocularly termed by blouse people 
“maman Pain-d’épice,” her name indicating the staple of her trade. Her 
line of operations, however, is not confined to this, for on her round turning 
lottery table are displayed macarons and croquets. The game of chance is an 
additional bait to her business, and she cries out at intervals: ‘ D’excellents 
cr-r-r-r-oquets—a ton coup l'on gagne—approchez, approchez.” 

The majority of the crowd is composed of ragpickers, but here and there 
are people something higher in the social scale. Of these, a mother and her 
boy approach the table near which I am standing. It is covered with cakes, 
and I overhear the conversation as they draw near. “ Well, my little man, 
what will you have—the macaroni cat or a gingerbread horse?” The boy 
devours the table with his eyes, but is mute. “Come, Paul,” says the mother, 
“what will you have?” Paul’s eyes take in the contents of the table, and he 
answers that he will take them all. Peing, however, of an accommodating 
nature, he runs his chances, turns, and is obliged to choose between a mint- 
stick anda gingerbread sword. At length his warrior instincts, joined to a 
natural inclination toward gingerbread, prevail, and he draws the sword. The 
vender pronounces those amiable words, which are never wanting in the mouths 
of those who sell in France: ‘‘ Madame, your son has the taste of a soldier; 
it is a good omen; he will one day be decorated.” This flattery bears fruit, 
and the mother allows Paul to tirn again, when he becomes the owner of a 
gingerbread heart, at which his eyes shine with a radiance that belongs only 
to childhood. It is another omen, and the mother is pleased. The heart 
and the sword! This is an epitome of a complete life in France—love and 
glory. 

The ragpickers may be regarded as the poorest poor of Paris. There is 
no other class of men whose lives are so narrow and so destitute as theirs. 
Several efforts were made in former times to break up their organization and 
do away with their occupation, but without success. They held to their rags 
as if they were purple and fine linen, and to their sorry food as if it were the 
nourishment of the Café Anglais. They will probably continue to cling to 
their misery with the tenacity of the past, until they receive, if they ever do, 
some sort of instruction from the State. 

ALBERT RHODES. 
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ACAULAY sneers at historians 

who have undertaken to give an 

account of the reign of George II. with- 
out mentioning the preaching of White- 
field. If instead of Whitefield he had 
written Wesley, the sneer would have 
been more just; for, after the establish- 
ment of the American republic, the insti- 
tution of Methodism is the greatest event 
of the eighteenth century, and of all the 
men who lived in that century there is no 
one whose influence upon after ages 
equals that of John Wesley. Of the sev- 
enty-five millions who speak the English 
tongue, about three and a half millions 
are members of the Methodist churches ; 
fuur millions more are pupils in their 
Sundey-schools, and the regular atten- 
dants upon Methodist worship cannot be 
less than as many more—fifteen millions 
in all. Thus one-fifth of all who speak 
our language are directly moulded, for 
this life and the life to come, by Metho- 
dism. We doubt if any other Protestant 
communion really numbers as many. The 
established churches of England and Ger- 
many indeed nominally include more ; but 
in counting their numbers all who do not 
formally belong to other communions are 
put down as Episcopalians or Lutherans. 
Fully two-thirds of the Methodists are in 
the United States. To Methodism more 
than to any other one thing it is owing 
that our Western States grew up into civ- 
ilization without passing through a peri- 
od of semi-barbarism. Southey expressed 
no more than the bare truth when he said, 
** [ consider Wesley as the most influen- 
tial mind of the last century—the man 
who will have produced the greatest ef- 
fects centuries or perhaps millenniums 
hence, if the present race of men shall 
continue so long.’’ This judgment is 
coming to be acknowledged. Within a 
few months past a site has been appropri- 
ated in Westminster Abbey for a monu- 
ment to John Wesley. Of ali the great 
Englishmen there commemorated there is 
no one more worthy of a place. The 
world does move after all ; and who shall 


say that among the portraits of British 
sovereigns in the Houses of Parliament, 
that of Oliver, the great Lord Protector, 
will not yet find place? 

Wesley has not been fortunate in his 
biographers. Of lives and biographies of 
him, such as they are, there have been 
enough, and more than enough. The one 
which has had most repute is that by 
Robert Southey. This, at best, is inade- 
quate, for the author of the ‘* Vision of 
Judgment ”’ was not just the man to un- 
derstand the founder of Methodism ; and 
those who have taken in hand to edit 
Southey’s work have failed to improve it. 
Coleridge made it a favorite book in his 
later years, and wrote memoranda upon 
many of its pages; Southey’s feeble son 
appended these notes to an edition. Rich- 
ard Watson wrote a volume of ** Observa- 
tions,’ and Alexander Knox a pamphlet 
of “ Remarks ’’ upon Southey’s work ; and 
an ‘* American editor’’ has added all these, 
with ** Notes’ of his own, most of which 
had better never have been written. This 
piebald edition is the one most easily ac- 
cessible. We much prefer the work as 
Southey wrote it. Daubing with un- 
tempered mortar is not a very useful 
trade. 

Yet there is no man for whose life there 
exist more abundant materials. Wesley’s 
journals, letters, and other writings tell 
us just what he was, what he did, and 
when and why he did it. For fully half 
a century there is hardly a week of which 
there is not an ample record. Mr. T'yer- 
man, his latest biographer, deserves cred- 
it for a laborious and careful collection of 
these abundant materials. Although 
higher praise than this can hardly be 
awarded to him, his work must be accept- 
ed as a valuable contribution to history. 
We propose to present the man Jolin 
Wesley as he appears to us in the light 
of this work. 

John Wesley was born June 17, 1703, 
old style, or June 28, as we now reckon 
the calendar. The family name was ori- 
ginally written Westley, the father of our 
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Wesley having apparently been the first 
to adupt the present spelling. A branch 
of the family who settled in Lreland wrote 
the name Wellesley, in which form it has 
become historical. Samuel, the father of 
John Wesley, was for many years vicar 
of Epworth and Wroote, among the fens 
of Lincolnshire. The living was a toler- 
able one for the day, the income being 
two hundred pounds a year, which, mak- 
ing due allowance for the change of val- 
ues, would now be about equal to two 
thousand dollars. The present value of 
the living is one thousand pounds. The 
elder Wesley was a pious and learned 
man, who in his younger days had gain- 
ed some note as a writer, and was intro- 
duced by Pope into the ‘ Dunciad,” 
though the name was suppressed in later 
editions. He was a laborious writer all 
his days, and some of his works are still 
extant‘in libraries, notably his ‘‘ Disser- 
tations on the Book of Jub,’ a ponderous 
folio, written in very tolerable Latin. He 
was a simple, genial man, who spent more 
than his income in repairing his vicarage 
and in publishing books which. would not 
sell. He was consequently often in pecu- 


niary straits, and was several times im- 


prisoned for debt. His wife, Susannah 
Annesley, was a woman of marked char- 
acter, whose ideas of life ill comported 
with those of her easy-going husband. 
‘Tt is an unhappiness,’’ she wrote to her 
son, ‘* that your father and I seldom think 
alike.”? There were born to them five 
sons and seven daughters. Each of the 
daughters had asad history. Of the sons 
two died in childhood. Samuel, the eldest 
of all, became the master of a grammar 
school. The next who survived childhood 
was christened John Benjamin, in memo- 
ry of the two who had died; he was the 
founder of Methodism. Charles, four 
years younger than John, became the 
hymnist of the Methodists. 

Samuel Wesley had been chaplain to 
the Duke of Buckingham, and through 
his influence John was at the age of elev- 
en admitted to the Charterhouse School 
in London, and at sixteen he was chosen 
to a scholarship in Christchurch College, 
Oxford. Of the first five years of his un- 
dergraduate life he says, ‘‘I said my 
prayers and read the Scriptures, but had 
no notion of inward holiness; nay, went 
on very contentedly in some or other 
known sin.’’ We take this with many 
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grains of allowance, for very good men 
have often a very bad fancy for speaking 
ill of themselves. The only special sins 
of which we find any mention are that he 
translated a silly poem about a flea craw!- 
ing upon the neck of a lovely woman, and 
now and then ran a little into debt; but 
as the income of his scholarship was only 
forty pounds, and as his debts appear not 
to have amounted to more than ten pounds 
a year, the offence is not a very heinous 
one, though the discharge of them bore 
heavily upon the poor vicar of Epworth. 

Wesley had gone to Oxford with no 
purpose of entering holy orders. But the 
perusal of Thomas & Kempis and Bishop 
Taylor induced him to dedicate his life to 
the service of God. At twenty-two he 
was ordained deacon; two months after- 
ward he was chosen fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and within another six months lec- 
turer in Greek and moderator of the 
classes. At twenty-three John Wesley 
was the rising man of his college. He 
laid down for himself a strict course 
of study. Mondays and Tuesdays were 
devoted to the Greek and Latin classics, 
Wednesdays to logie and ethics, Thurs- 
days to Hebrew and Arabic, Fridays to 
metaphysics and natural philosophy, Sat- 
urdays to oratory and poetry, Sundays to 
divinity ; at odd hours he studied French 
and amused himself with mathematics 
and optics. His vocation seemed to be 
that of a scholar and orator; and it seem- 
ed that there was also in him the material 
for the making of a bishop. 

But the vicar of Epworth had a stroke 
of palsy, and at twenty-four John Wesley 
left college, much against his inclination, 
and became his father’s curate at Wroote, 
a wretched place, surrounded with bogs, 
the people of which were ‘* unpolished 
wights, dull as asses, with heads as im- 
pervious as stones.’’ Here he remained 
more than two years. ‘I preached 
much,” he says, ‘* but saw no fruit of my 
labor.”?’ From Wroote he was recalled 
to Oxford, for every fellow of the college 
was bound to perform certain duties, 
either personally or by substitute. Wes- 
ley could find no substitute, and must 
perform these duties in person. These 
collegiate duties were to give private in- 
struction to students and to preside over 
the daily debates held in the college hall 
Here he remained six years. 

A year before John Wesley went to 
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Wroote, his brother Charles had come to 
Oxford. Not long before, while he was at 
school, where his maintenance pressed 
hard upon his father’s scanty means, the 
vicar of Epworth received a letter from 
Garrett Wellesley, a wealthy Irishman 
and distant kinsman, asking if he had not 
a son named Charles; if so, he would pay 
for his education, and probably adopt him 
as his heir. When Charles Wesley went 
to Oxford he was a lively lad of eighteen, 
who had no intention of ‘* becoming a 
saint all at once.”’ While John was at 
Wroote Garrett Wellesley came to Ox- 
ford and proposed that Charles should ac- 
company him to Ireland. The offer was 
declined, for in the mean time a great 
change had come over the mind of the 
young man. He and some other students 
had formed themselves into a kind of reli- 
gious association. Garrett thereupon 
adopted as his heir another kinsman, 
Richard Colley or Cowley, who took the 
name of Wellesley. He in time was cre- 
ated Earl of Mornington, and became the 
father of the Marquis of Wellesley, one 
of the greatest of the British governors- 
general of India, and of that Arthur 
Wellesley whom we best know as the 
Duke of Wellington. Southey writes: 
** Had Charles Wesley made a different 
choice, there might have been no Metho- 
dists; the British empire in India might 
still have been menaced from Seringapa- 
tam, and Napoleon might at this time 
have insulted and menaced us from our 
own shores.’”’ Had Charles Wesley be- 
come an Irish landlord, the church catholic 
would doubtless have lost its greatest 
hymnist; for he has written more good 
hymns and spiritual songs than any other 
man; and if one were to name the three 
best in any language, he must include at 
least one by Charles Wesley. 

John Wesley, upon his return to Ox- 
ford, became a member, and in a sort the 
leader, of the religious band of students. 
They met daily for prayer and consulta- 
tion, talked with their fellow students, 
taught the ignorant, preached to prison- 
ers, aided the poor, and each gave away 
all his income beyond what he absolutely 
needed. But their most striking charac- 
teristic was that they sought to regulate 
their lives by strict rule and method. 
Some college wit nicknamed them Meth- 
odists; the name took, and they never 
cared to disown it. But saving the one 
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point of endeavoring for a holy life for 
themselves and urging it upon others, the 
Oxford Methodism of 1728 had few fea~ 
tures in common with that great institu- 
tion which we know by that name. In 
all respects the members adhered to the 
doctrines and ritual of the established 
church. They acknowledged the Apos- 
tolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
creeds ; they held to the thirty-nine arti- 
cles and the homilies ; they fasted rigor- 
ously in Lent, and gave to the eucharist 
a reverence hardly less than that incul- 
cated by the Church of Rome. They all 
were, says: Wesley, ‘‘in the strongest 
sense high-church men;” they would 
have been styled Ritualists in the phrase 
of our day. 

But John Wesley at twenty-seven, and 
indeed for all his life, was far from an 
ascetic. He was eminently handsome, 
well-bred, and of genial manners. 
Aniong his acquaintances was Mrs. Pen- 
darres, a widow of thirty, belonging to 
one of the noblest families of the king- 
dom, and usually called by her maiden 
name of Mary Granville. She had a sis- 
ter whose pet name was Selina. Wesley 
corresponded with these ladies. In ac- 
cordance with a common custom of the 
time they assumed fictitious names. Wes- 
ley was Cyrus, Charles was Araspes, the 
widow was Aspasia. Cyrus had sent one 
of his sermors to Aspasia. She returns 
it with expressions of gratitude for the 
‘‘elegant entertainment’’ she had re- 
ceived, not only from the sermon, but 
from ‘* the conversation which you and 
your brother made so agreeable,’’ and 
hopes they may soon meet again. Selina 
adds in a posteript that Aspasia is about 
to visit Bath, and if Cyrus desired to wait 
upon her he had betier write and ascer- 
tain her movements. The cvrrespond- 
ence went on swimmingly, and certainly 
assumed a rather amatory form. Cyrus 
writes : **Ob that our friendship (since 
you give me leave to use so dear a word) 
may be built upon a firm foundation! If 
it bea fault to have too harmonious a 
soul, too exquisite a sense of elegant, 
generous transport, then indeed I must 
own there is an obvious fault both in Se- 
lina and Aspasia. If not, I fancy one 
may easily reconcile whatever they think 
or act to the strictest reason, unless it be 
their entertaining so favorable an opinion 
of their most obliged and most faithful 
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Cyrus.”? Again: ‘ Is it a fault to desire 
to recommend myself to those who so 
strongly recommend virtue to me? Tell 
me, Aspasia, tell me, Selina, if it bea 
fault that my heart burns within me 
when I reflect upon the many marks of 
regard you have already shown.”’ Aspa- 
sia inquires whether it is proper for her 
to attend a Sunday evening concert. Cy- 
rus does not think that “any circum- 
stance in life shall ever give the enemy an 
advantage over Aspasia.’? Cyrus has 
been charged with being too strict in 
matters of religion, and wishes Aspasia 
to give him her opinion and advice. Her 
reply is fairly gushing: ‘* The imputa- 
tion thrown upon you is a most extraordi- 
nary one. Oh, Cyrus, how noble a de- 
fence you make, and how you are adorn- 
ed with the beauty of holiness! ”’ 

Nothing came of this love passage, if 
it really were one. Wesley appears 
about this time to have come to the opin- 
ion that it was better that clergymen 
should not marry. Indeed, that was al- 
ways his speculative opinion ; though in 
his own case, as we shall see, he tliree 
times made an exception, and thereby 
came to great grief. Mary Granville re- 
mained a widow for a dozen years, and 
then married Patrick Delany, an Irish 
dean who had become rich by having 
married a wealthy widow. Long after 
this she published a couple of clever auto- 
biographical volumes. 

Good old Samuel Wesley died in 1735, 
his palsied hand having just written the 
last pages of his ‘‘ Dissertationes in Li- 
brum Jobi.”” His widow and daughters 
were left destitute, and application was 
made in behalf of John Wesley for the va- 
cant living of Epworth. This was in the 
gift of the crown, but the Bishop of Lon- 
don was usually consulted in such mat- 
ters. He had been heard to say some- 
thing unfavorableabout Wesley in connec- 
tion with Methodism, and the matter fell 
through. The Methodist band at Oxford 
broke up, most of the members going to 
their several avocations in life. While 
on a visit to London the two Wesleys fell 
in with Dr. John Burton, who was look- 
ing out for some one to go as missionary 
to the infant colony of Georgia. He 
urged the work upon John Wesley. 
‘*Plausible and popular doctors of di- 
vinity,’’ he wrote, ‘‘are not the ones 
wanted ; but men inured to contempt of 
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the ornaments and conveniences of life, to 
bodily austerities and serious thoughts.” 
Wesley took brief time for consideration. 
He asked the consent of his newly widow- 
ed mother. She replied, ‘* Had | twenty 
sons I should rejoice if they were all so 
employed.’’ In sixteen days after the 
offer was made the two Wesleys, accom- 
panied by two of the Oxford band, Ben- 
jamin Ingham and Charles Delamotte, 
embarked for Georgia. Before they sail- 
ed they had drawn up a solemn compact 
that neither of them should undertake 
anything of importance without first cun- 
sulting the others ; if there was a differ- 
ence of opinion, any one should yield to 
the other three; if they stood two and 
two, the matter should be decided by lot, 
after begging God's direction. On board 
the vessel were also James Oglethorpe, 
the founder of the colony, and thirty Mo- 
ravian emigrants, headed by David Nitsch- 
mann, their bishop. They embarked at 
Gravesend, October 14, 1735, but were 
detained at the Downs until December 
10, and cast anchor in Savannah river 
February 5, 1736. 

Wesley himself gives the reasons which 
induced him to undertake the mission to 
Georgia. ‘* My chief motive is the hope 
of saving my own soul. I hope to learn 
the true sense of the gospel of Christ by 
preaching it to the heathen. They have 
no party, no interest to save, and are 
therefore fit to receive the gospel in its 
simplicity. They are as little children, 
humble, willing to learn and eager to do 
the will of God. A right faith will, I 
trust, open the way for a right practice, 
especially when most of the temptations 
are removed which so easily beset me 
here. It will be no small thing to be 
able without giving offence to live on wa- 
ter and the fruits of the earth. An In- 
dian hut affurds no food for curiosity, no 
gratification of the desire of grand or new 
or pretty things. The pomp and show 
of the world have no place in the wilds 
of America. I have been a grievous sin- 
ner from my youth up, and am yet laden 
with fvolish and hurtful desires. I can- 
not hope to attain the same degree of holi- 
ness here which I may there. I shall 
lose nothing I desire to keep. I shall 
have food to eat and raiment to put on, 
and if any man have a desire of other 
things, let him know that the greatest 
blessing that can possibly befall him is to 
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be cut off from all occasions of gratifying 
those desires which, unless speedily root- 
ed out, will drown his soul in everlast- 
ing perdition.”’ 

Wesley was not long in discovering 
that his purpose of preaching to the In- 
dians was futile. ‘hey were scattered 
through the wide forests and could hard- 
ly be found, and when found showed no 
disposition to listen to him. He became 
in effect merely the chaplain to the colo- 
nists, even learning Spanish that he might 
preach to a handful of Jews who were 
among them. He was still an extreme 
ritualist, and gave no little offence by his 
strictness. One virago whom he had re- 
proved flung him down and cropped close 
the flowing locks from one side of his 
head. The next Sunday he preached 
with his hair long on one side and short 
on the other. Charles Wesley and Ing- 
ham returned to England in a few 
months. Johnremained in Georgia about 
two years. His departure was directly 


oceasione1 by a matter hardly to his 
credit. 

Sophia Hopkey, a nieces of the princi- 
pal magistrate, was young, pretty, and 


intelligent. Wesley was pleased with 
her and she with him. She dressed in 
white because he liked it, and regulated 
her habits by his advice ; he fell sick, and 
she nursed him. He made up his mind 
to marry her. Delamotte opposed the 
idea of a marriage; Wesley submitted 
the question to the Moravian elders, who 
advised him to proceed no further in the 
matter. ‘* The Lord’s will be done,”’ re- 
plied Wesley; but he was in a sore 
strait. Sophia was naturally piqued, and 
hastily engaged herself to one William 
Williamson, and the marriage took place 
March 12, in four days, Wesley in the 
mean time having vainly urged her to 
break the engagement and marry him. 
Wesley made this curious entry in his 
journal : 

‘* February 5.—One of the most remark- 
able dispensations of Providence toward 
me began to show itself this day. For 
many days after I could not at all judge 
which way the scale would turn; nor 
was it fully determined till March 4, on 
which day God commanded me to pull 
out my right eye; and by his grace I de- 
termined to do so; but being slack in the 
execution, on Monday, March 12, God be- 
ing very merciful to me, my friend per- 
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formed what I could not.’? And again: 
‘* March 8, Miss Sophy engaged herself 
to Mr. Williamson, a person not remark- 
able for handsomeness, neither for great- 
ness, neither for wit or knowledge or 
sense, and least of all for religion ; and on 
Saturday, March 12, they were married, 
this being the day which completed the 
year from my first speaking to her. 
What thou doest, O God, I know not 
now, but [ shall know hereafter.”’ 

About this time, and doubtless in refer- 
ence to this transaction, Wesley wrote 
the well-known hymn beginning : 

“Is there a thing beneath the sun 
That strives with Thee my heart to share; 

Oh, tear it thence, and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there.” 

Forty-nine years later Wesley, then 
more than fourscore, and having gone 
through another similar experience, 
wrote : ‘* [remember when I read these 
words in the church at Savannah, ‘ Son 
of man, [ take from thee the desire of 
thine eyes with a stroke,’ I was pierced 
through as with a sword, and could not 
utter a word more.”’ 

Williamson grew jealous of Wesley, 
and forbade his wife to speak to him or 
attend his services ; she absented herself 
from church for a time, and Wesley re- 
fused to admit her to the sacrament, 
whereupon her husband brought an action 
against him, laying his damages at a 
thousand pounds. The general conduct 
of Wesley was brought before the grand 
jury, who found a bill of indictment con- 
taining ten specifications. Nine of these 
related to purely ecclesiastical matters ; 
but the tenth charged Wesley with mis- 
conduct which *‘ occasioned much uneasi- 
ness between Sophia Williamson and her 
husband.’’ He refused to plead to any 
except this specification, upon which he 
demanded an immediate trial. This was 
put off for more than three months, and 
Wesley announced his determination to 
return atonce toEngland. He was sum- 
moned to give bail to answer the suit of 
Williamson; this he refused, and the 
sentinels were ordered to prevent him 
from leaving Savannah. One December 
evening, after public prayers, Wesley 
slipped away in a boat rowed by four fel- 
lows whom he had hired to assist him, 
and who were anxious to get away from 
their creditors. Then they took to the 
swamp, where they came near perishing 
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of hunger and cold, but after ten days 
succeeded in reaching Charleston, whence 
Wesley set sail for England. The voyage 
lasted nearly seven weeks. 

Wesley’s mission to Georgia had turned 
out a fuilure in every way. He had fail- 
ed in preaching to the Indians; he had 
failed as chaplain to the colonists; and 
worst of all, he had in his own deliberate 
judgment failed in the effort to save his 
own soul. In a carefully penned docu- 
ment he says: ‘‘ By the most infallible 
of proofs, inward feeling, I am convinced 
of unbelief; of pride throughout my life 
past; of gross irrecollection; .of levity 
and luxuriancy of spirit. I went to 
America to convert the Indians; but oh, 
who shall convert me? Alienated as I 
am from tlie life of God, I am a child of 
wrath, an heir of hell.’? Years after, 
indeed, he had, as we think, very good 
reason to conclude that he was wrong in 
this estimate of his spiritual state at that 
time. But for many years he believed 
that his conversion did not take place 
until four months after his return to 
England. 

He thought that being without faith he 
ought to leave off preaching, and asked 
the advice of the Moravian, Peter Bohler. 
The reply was, ‘* Preach faith until you 
have it, and then because you have it you 
will preach it.’’ And so Wesley went 
on preaching, still believing himself to be 
unconverted. We do not venture to at- 
tempt a definition of the sense in which 
he understood the term. 

He fixes the date of his conversion as 
May 24, 1738. Several of his friends had 
‘‘embraced the doctrine of salvation by 
faith only. Charles Wesley also, on 
Whitsunday, May 21, was made a par- 
taker of the same great blessing, and 
was filled with love and joy. Wesley 
himself was stilla mourner. Three more 
days of anguish were thus passed ; and 
then, on May 24, at five in the morning, 
he opened his Testament on these words : 
‘ There are given unto us exceeding great 
and precious promises, that by these ye 
might be made partakers of the divine 
nature.’ On leaving home he opened on 
the text, ‘Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.’ In the afternoon he 
went to St. Paul’s cathedral, where the 
anthem was full of comfort. At night 
he went to a society meeting in Alders- 
gate street, where a person read Luther’s 
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preface to the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which Luther teaches what faith is, and 
also that faith alone justifies.”’ While 
this was being read Wesley experienced 
an amazing change. He writes: ‘I felt 
my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did 
trust in Christ alone for salvation; and 
an assurance was given me that he had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death ; 
and I then testified openly to all there 
what I now first felt in my heart.’ To- 
ward ten o’clock a troop of friends took 
him to his brother; they sang a hymn 
with joy, and then parted with prayer. 
But that same night he ‘* was much buf- 
feted with tempiations ;’’ the day after 
the ‘* enemy injected a fear that his faith 
was not real;’’ the next day ‘‘ his soul 
continued in peace, but yet in heaviness, 
because of manifold temptations.”” On 
the 31st he ‘‘ grieved the Spirit of God 
not only by not watching unto prayer, 
but likewise by speaking with sharpness, 
instead of tender love, of one who was 
not sound in the faith.’’ Eight months 
later he writes of himself: ** My friends 
affirm I am mad because I said I was not 
a Christian a yearago. I affirm I am not 
a Christian now. That I am not a Chris- 
tian at this day, I as assuredly know as 
that Jesus is the Christ. For a Chris- 
tian is one who has the fruits of the Spirit 
of Christ, which (to mention no more) 
are love, peace, joy. But these I have 
not. I have not any love of God. Ido 
not love either the Father or the Sor. 
From hence I conclude, though I have 
given and do give all my goods to feed the 
poor, I am not a Christian. Though I 
haveconstantly used all the means of grace 
for twenty years, 1 am not a Christian.’’ 
To all which,and much more to the same 
purport, we can only say what one of his 
friends said to him: *‘ If you have not 
been a Christian ever since I have known 
you, you have been a great hypocrite ; 
for you made us all believe you were one.”’ 

On his voyage to America, during his 
residence there, and after his return to 
England, Wesley had been thrown much 
into the society of the Moravians, and 
three weeks after his conversion he set 
out for Herrnhut in Germany, to study 
their doctrines at the fountain head. He 
remained three months, and was much 
delighted, though not a little puzzled, at 
some things. On his return he connected 
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himself with a little Moravian society in 
London, for whose use he compiled a 
small hymn-book, containing seventy 
hymns, About half of these were by 
Watts, Wesley furnishing six transla- 
tions. There was not a line from Charles 
Wesley. This little book is notable as 
having been the first of forty hymn-books 
prepared during the next half century by 
one or both of the brothers. 

Wesley was still, and indeed professed 
all his life to be, a member of the Church 
of England. He preached whenever a 
church was opened to him. These grew 
fewer and fewer, and before the close of 
1739 there were only three in London, and 
three more in all England, to which he 
was admitted. Whitefield, who had re- 
turned from a flying visit to America, 
was at first more fortunate. In the first 
five weeks of the year he preached thirty- 
nine times in London. His wonderful 
eloquence (or rather, we might say, elo- 
cution) produced a great effect. He then 
set off for the west of England. Ina few 
weeks all the churches but two were 
closed to him. The Chancellor of the 
diocese of Bristel warned him that if he 
preached any more in the diocese with- 
out a license, he should be suspended or 
expelled. He took fire at this, and on 
the 17th of February he went to Kings- 
wood, where he preached in the open 
air to two hundred colliers. The ser- 
vices were continued to largely increas- 
ed audiences. At the fifth there were 
ten thousand hearers. If from all years, 
and all days of the year, we were 
to choose the one which should be the 
Methodist anniversary, it should be this 
17th of February, 1739, for on that day 
for the first time a clergyman of the es- 
tablished church preached, in defiance of 
episcopal prohibition, outside the walls of 
a consecrated building. Wesley followed 
Whitefield to Bristol, and on the 3d of April 
preached his first open-air sermon. ‘I 
could,’ he wrote, *‘ scarce reconcile my- 
self at first to this strange way of preach- 
ing in the fields; having been all my 
life till very lately so tenacious of every 
point relating to decency and order, that 
I should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin if it had not been done in a 
church,”’ 

He soon found means to justify himself 
to himself. He was an ordained priest, 
and as such, he writes, *‘ God, in Serip- 
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ture, commands me, according to my 
power, to instruct the ignorant, reform 
the wicked, confirm the virtuous. Man 
forbids me to do this in another’s parish ; 
that is, in effect, not to do it at all, seeing 
I have now no parish of my own, nor 
probably ever shall. Whom, then, shall 
I hear—God, or man?”’ Then follows 
the famous sentence, ‘‘I look upon all 
the world as my parish ; thus far, I mean, 
that in whatever part of it I am, I judge 
it right, meet, and my bounden duty to 
declare unto all that are willing to hear 
the glad tidings of salvation.’’ 

We do not propose to attempt the large 
work of describing the rise of the Metho- 
dist institution ; to show how from a fee- 
ble root it came to its present stately 
growth. To it may be fitly applied the 
magnificent words of Coleridge respecting 
the upgrowing of civil liberty and law: 
‘* Whence did this organization come? 
Was it a tree transplanted from Paradise 
with all its branches in full fruitage? 
Was it sowed in the sunshine? Was it 
in vernal breezes and gentle rains that it 
fixed its roots and grew and strengthened ? 
With blood was it planted; it was rocked 
in the tempests; the goat, the ass, and the 
stag gnawed it ; the wild boar has whetted 
its tusks on its bark. The deep scars are 
still extant on its trunk, and the path of 
the lightning may be traced on its higher 
branches. Andevenafter its full growth, in 
the season of its strength, when its height 
reached to the heavens and the breadth 
thereof to all the earth, the whirlwind 
has more than once forced its stately top 
to touch the ground. It has bent like 
the bow and sprung back like the shaft. 
Mightier powers were at work than mere 
expediency has ever called up; yea, 
mightier than the mere understanding 
can comprehend.’’ Of all these mighty 
powers the mightiest, saving only that of 
the Infinite, was John Wesley. 

Moorfields, the scene of Wesley’s early 
labors, was then a kind of open park laid 
out in grass plots with broad gravel 
walks. Here, and on Kennington Com- 
mon and Blackheath, Whitefield began 
to preach immediately on his return from 
Bristol. His audiences were soon num- 
bered by thousands and scores of thou- 
sands. Once on Kennington he com- 
puted there were fifty thousand, and once 
in Moorfields sixty thousand. In a few 
weeks he set off on his second voyage to 
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America, and Wesley took up his work 
in earnest. 

The Moravian society formed the nucle- 
us around which the elements of the new 
organization began to crystallize. Scat- 
tered also here and there throughout 
England were small bands of obscure men 
and women who met for prayer and ex- 
hortation. Wesley soon began his course 
of journeys and preachings, and each of 
these little bands became a new centre. 
Bristol was one of the earliest of these. 
The bishop took Wesley to task. ‘‘ I hear 
that you administer the sacrament in 
your societies,’ said the prelate. ‘I 
never did yet, and I believe I never shall,”’ 
replied Wesley. ‘‘ I Kear that many peo- 
ple fall into fits in your societies, and that 
you pray over them?” ‘1 do so when 
any show by strong cries and tears that 
their souls are in deep anguish ; and our 
prayer is often heard.’’ ‘‘ Very extraor- 
dinary indeed; and now, since you ask 
my advice, I will give it freely. You 
have no business here ; you are not com- 
missioned to preach in this diocese. 
Therefore 1 advise you to go hence.”’ 
** My lord,” rejoined Wesley, ‘* my busi- 
ness on earth is to do what good I can. 
Wherever I think I can do most good, 
there I must stay so long as I think so. 
At present I think I can do most good 
here ; therefore here I stay. Being or- 
dained a priest, by the commission I then 
received [ am u priest of the church uni- 
versal ; and being ordained as a fellow of 
a college, I was not limited to any partic- 
ular cure, but have an indeterminate com- 
mission to preach the word of God in any 
part of the Church of England. I con- 
ceive not, therefore, that in preaching 
here by this commission I break any hu- 
man law. When I am convinced that I 
do, then it will be time to ask, shall I 
obey God or man? But if I should be 
convinced in the mean while that I could 
advance the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of souls in any other place more than 
in Bristol, in that hour, by God’s help, I 
will go hence ; which till then I may not 
do.’’ He remained in and near Bristol 
for about nine months, every night preach- 
ing and expounding to the societies which 
were springing up. Kingswood, not far 
from Bristol, where W hitefield had preach- 
ed his first outdoor sermon, had formerly 
been a royal chase of three or four thou- 
sand acres; but it had been gradually ap- 
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propriated by several nobles whose estates 
encircled it. The deer had disappeared, 
and most of the forests had been cut down. 
Coal had been discovered, and the region 
occupied by colliers, who formed a pecu- 
liar people, ignorant and brutal, whose 
very language was hardly intelligible to 
their neighbors. Six weeks from the 
time when he preached his first sermon 
there, Wesley had collected twenty 
pounds toward the erection of a school, 
and four days after the foundation stone 
was laid. Soon after he began the erec- 
tion of a room in Bristol large enough to 
accommodate two of the little societies. 
Toward the close of the year he returned 
to London, purchased a ruinous old build- 
ing which had been used as a cannon 
foundry, and proceeded to fit it up as a 
place of worship. The whole cost was 
eight hundred pounds, of which in about 
three years four hundred and eighty 
pounds had been raised by subscription ; 
Wesley, whose only income was his Ox- 
ford fellowship, running in debt for the 
remainder. When completed, it was a 
plain structure with two doors, one lead- 
ing to the chapel, which would hold fif- 
teen hundred persons, the other to the 
preachers’ house, school, and band-room. 
Over the band-room were plain apart- 
ments for the use of Wesley. In the 
chapel the males and females sat apart. 
There was also before long a book-room 
for the sale of Wesley's publications. 
This was the first Methodist meeting- 
house in London; and here, in June, 1744, 
was held the first conference, which gave 
formal shape to the new institution. It 
was composed of the two Wesleys, four 
other clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, and four lay preachers. 

It was resolved at this conference to de- 
fend the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land by preaching and example $ to obey 
the bishops in all things indifferent; to 
observe the canons as far as they could 
with a safe conscience; and to exert 
themselves to the utmost not to entail a 
schism in the church by forming them- 
selves into a distinct sect. They held 
themselves, and Wesley to the day of his 
death held himself, members of the na- 
tional church. Lay assistants were al- 
lowable only in cases of necessity. Their 
duties were to expourd morning and 
evening; to keep a general watch over 
the bands and societies ; and above all to 
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submit themselves wholly to Wesley’s or- 
ders. They must not marry, receive mon- 
ey, nor contract debts without his knowl- 
edge; must go where he sent them, and 
employ their time as he directed. This 
supremacy of Wesley was the corner stone 
upon which Methodism rested. No pope, 
no superior of the order of Jesuits, ever 
claimed or exercised more absolute con- 
trol than did the founder of Methodism. 
In the last year of his life he wrote: ‘* In 
the great revival at London my first diffi- 
culty was to bring into temper those who 
opposed the work ; and my next to check 
and regulate the extravagance of those 
that promoted it. And this was far the 
hardest part of my work; for many of 
them would bear no check at all. But IL 
followed one rule, ‘ You must either bend 
or break.’ ”’ 

The early records of Methodism are full 
of mention of members of the society who, 
from one cause or another, refused to obey 
Wesley’s directions, and went away or 
were expelled from the bands. But from 
first to last Wesley never hesitated or fal- 
tered. He was quiet and gentle, but im- 
movable. He grew up to the greatness 
of his work. ‘The heavier was the load, 
the more it steadied him; and when the 
care of all the Methodist churches in 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and 
America rested on his shoulders, he did 
not seem to feel the weight of the burden. 

The history of the early years of Meth- 
odism reads like a new volume of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Its preachers were 
insuited and mubbed, fined and imprison- 
ed. They were lampooned in pamphlets, 
and vilified from pulpits. The societies 
grew slowly. In 1770, thirty years after 
their first organization, there were 29,911 
Methodists in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and perhaps ascore in America. In 1780 
there were in the United Kingdom 43,830, 
in America 8,504. In 1790, the year be- 
fure Wesley's death, there were in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 71,568 ; in America, 
57,631. In 1870 the members of the 
Methodist societies in Great Britain were 
about 950,000; in America about 2,300,- 
000. Had Wesley been succeeded in 
England by such a man as Francis As- 
bury, one can scarcely doubt that the 
growth of Methodism in England would 
have kept pace with its growth in America. 
That day in 1771 when Francis Asbury, 
the son of a peasant, was sent with Rich- 
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ard Wright ‘‘ as a reinforcement to Amer- 
ica,’? should be marked with a white 
stone in the Methodist calendar. No ade- 
quate life of Asbury has ever been writ- 
ten; pérhaps none ever can be, for he 
solemnly enjoined that none should be 
published. It is doubtful indeed whether 
any faithful portrait of him is extant. 
His best monument is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in America ; and there 
can be no nobler one. 

In the Methodist Church there have 
been rents and divisions enough, the scars 
of which still remain on the trunk and 
branches of the stately tree. Tie first, 
and perhaps most notable, was wien a 
part of the society went off with White- 
field, and a part remained with Wes- 
ley. Wesley had from the first rejected 
what by way of distinction may be called 
the Calvinistie theory of redemption. 
Whitefield maintained it. As early as 
1739 Wesley bad preached a sermon on 
** Free Grace,’’ which he had in mind to 
print. Whitefield endeavored to dissuade 
him from doing this. Wesley put the 
question to lot, and the answer was, 
‘* Preach and print.’’ In this sermon 
Wesley defines the Calvinistic doctrine, 
by what name svever called, to be that, 
** By virtue of an eternal, unchangeable, 
irresistible decree of Gud, one part of 
mankind are infallibly saved, and the 
rest infallibly damned ; it being impossi- 
ble that any of the former should be 
damned, or that any of the latter should 
be saved.’ He sums up his objections to 
this doctrine under eight heads, the last 
of which is: * It is full of blasphemy ; 
for it represents our blessed Lord as a 
hypocrite and dissembler, in saying one 
thing and meaning another ; in pretend- 
ing to a love which he had not. It also 
represents the most holy God as more 
false, more cruel, and more unjust than 
the devil; for, in point of fact, it says 
that God has condemned millions of souls 
to everlasting fire for continuing in sin, 
which, for want of the grace he gives 
them not, they are unable toavoid. This 
is the blasphemy clearly contained in the 
horrible decree of predestination. And 
here I fix my fuot: you represent God as 
worse than the devil.” 

Hard words these. It would be hard 
to find harder by which to designate the 
rites of Moloch, or of Kali, or of Jugger- 
naut. Yet these, and much more tu the 
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same purport, are the words by which 
Wesley designates a doctrine held bya 
great majority of the Christian world as 
one of the vital doctrines of Christianity. 
The dispute thus opened lasted fur years. 
The immediate result was, as described 
by Wesley: ‘* Those who held universal 
redemption had no desire to separate ; 
but those who held particular redemption 
would not hear of any accommodativn, 
being determined to have no fellowship 
with men that were in such ‘ dangerous 
errors.’ So there were now two sorts of 
Methodists: those for particular, and 
those for general redemption.’’ If theo- 
logians are to be held, like other men, to 
the plain meaning of their deliberate 
words, it is not easy to see how Wesley 
and his followers could hold any fellow- 
ship with those, one of whose vital tenets 
they considered thus blasphemous, and 
having also, as he says in the same ser- 
mon, ‘* a manifest tendency to overthrow 
the whole Christian revelation.” 

In 1749 occurred an odd episode in 
Wesley’s life. On one of his missionary 
journeys he had been taken sick at New- 
castle, where he was nursed by Grace 
Murray, one of his female ‘* helpers,”’ a 
handsome clever widow of four-and-thirty, 
Wesley himself being twelve years older. 
He asked her to marry him. She seemed 
amazed, and replied, ‘* This is too great a 
blessing. I can’t tell how to believe it. 
This is all I could have wished under 
heayen.’’ Wesley, quite naturally, took 
this as a formal betrothal. But Grace 
had not long before nursed John Bennett, 
a Methodist preacher, of about her own 
age ; and Wesley was soon astounded by a 
joint letter from Grace and John, asking 
his consent to their marriage. Then ensued 
a comedy lasting for months, the like of 
which no playwright has ventured to put 
upon the stage. Grace would have been 
quite content with either of her lovers, 
were it not for thelother. But, contrary 
to all example, it was the absent one 
whom she wanted. When Wesley was 
with her she longed for Bennett; when 
Bennett was present she longed for Wes- 
ley. How many times she broke and re- 
newed her engagement with each it would 
be hard to tell. ‘* I love you,”’ she said 
to Wesley, ‘a thousand times better 
than I ever loved John Bennett; but I 
am afraid if I don’t marry him he'll run 
mad.*’ That very evening she promised 
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herself again to Bennett. A week after 
she tuld Wesley she was determined to 
live and die with him. She indeed want- 
ed to be married at once; but Wesley 
wished for some delay. Grace said she 
would not wait more than a year. A 
fortnight later she met Bennett, fell at his 
feet, and acknowledged that she had used 
him ill. They were married a week after. 
This strange marriage seems to have 
turned out a happy one. Bennett died in 
the triumphs of faith ten years later. 
Grace survived until 1803, dying at the 
age of eighty-seven. Four years she was 
a bright light in the Methodist society. 
Wesley saw her three days after her mar- 
riage,and but once moreonearth. Thirty- 
nine years after, she came to London on 
a visit to her son, and expressed a wish 
to see Wesley. He was eighty-five years 
old, she past seventy. What could they 
now have to say, except ‘** Hail and fare- 
well?”’ 

Wesley comforted himself much as he 
had done in the case of Sophia Hopkey. 
He wrote to his brother: ** Since | was 
six years old I never met with such a se- 
vere trial. I thought I had made all 
sure beyond a danger of disappointment. 
But we were soon after torn asunder as 
by a whirlwind. I fasted and prayed. 
Then was the word fulfilled, ‘Son of 
man, behold I take from thee the desire 
of thine eyes at a stroke.” But why 
should a living man complain? a man for 
the punishment of his sins?’’ He also 
wrote a hymn on the occasion. His sor- 
row must have been profound if it was 
measured by the length of this hymn, for 
it consisted of nearly two hundred lines. 

A little more than a year after this 
Wesley made a third, and unfortunately 
a successful attempt at matrimony. The 
beginning of this affair reads like a farce, 
but it ended in a domestic tragedy of 
thirty years’ duration. On the 4th of 
February he met the ‘‘ single men’’ of 
his London society, and ‘* showed them 
on how many accounts it was good for 
those who had received that gift from 
God to remain single for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake, unless where a particular 
case might be an exception to the general 
rule.*’ He had already determined that 
his own case formed one of these excep- 
tions ; for four days before he had astound- 
ed his brother Charles by the announce- 
ment that he was about to marry. “ For 
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many years,’’ he said, ‘‘I remained sin- 
gle because I believed I could be more 
useful in a single state ; and [ praise God 
who enabled me to do so. I now as fully 
believe that in my present circumstances 
I might be more useful in a married 
state.’’ The person on whom he had fix- 
ed was Mrs. Vazeille, a widow of forty, 
who had been a servant, and had married 
a merchant who had left her a widow with 
four children and a fortune of ten thou- 
sand pounds. The fortune was clearly 
no part of Wesley’s inducement, for he 
insisted that it should be settled upon her 
children. It seems that when he an- 
nounced his purpose to his brother he 
had not consulted the widow, and proba- 
bly had no immediate intention of doing 
so, for he was to set out in four days 
upon a long journey to the north. But 
in crossing London bridge he slipped, 
sprained his ankle, and was carried to the 
house of Mrs. Vazeille, where, as he says, 
he spent seven days, ** partly in prayer, 
reading, and conversation, and partly in 
writing a Hebrew Grammar and Lessons 
for Children.’’ The accident took place 
February 10, and the March number of 
the ‘* Gentleman’s Magazine ” contained 
this announcement: ‘* Married, February 
18, Rev. Mr. John Wesley, Methodist 
preacher, to a merchant’s widow with a 
fortune of three hundred pounds per 
annum.’’? Wesley was still unable to set 
his foot on the ground, but on the even- 
ing following his wedding, and on the 
next morning, he preached kneeling. 

For a few months Mrs. Wesley accom- 
panied her husband on his journeys ; 
but before the year was over fierce difficul- 
ties arose. Perronet, whose good opinion 
of Mrs. Vazeille had much to do with 
Wesley's choice, writes to Charles Wes- 
ley : ** Lam truly concerned that matters 
are in so melancholy asituation. 1 think 
the unhappy lady is most to be pitied, 
though the gentieman’s case is mournful 
enough. Their sufferings proceed from 
widely different causes. His are the visi- 
ble chastisements of a loving Father ; hers 
the immediate effects of an angry, bitter 
spirit.”’ 

For twenty years things went on from 
bad to worse. The wife grew intolerably 
jealous. She spied into Wesley's every 
action ; opened his letters; made public 
everything which would bear an unfavor- 
able construction, and it isalleged caused 
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forged ones to be inserted in the news- 
papers. She declared that the noble wife 
of Charles Wesley had been for years the 
mistress of his brother. She would often 
ride a hundred miles to some town where 
her husband's arrival was expected, that 
she might see who accompanied him. 
More than once she laid violent hands 
upon him. One of his friends once came to 
their room and found Wesley on tie floor, 
where she had been dragging him about 
by the hair. In one hand was a handful 
of his long locks which she had plucked 
out by the roots. Time and again she 
left him, and returned. At length, in 
1771, she started off to her daughter in 
Newcastle, purposing never to come hack. 
Wesley wrote down: Non eam reliqui; 
non dimissi; non revocabo (“I haven't 
abandoned her; haven’t sent her off; 
won't call her back’’). After cighteen 
months they were rejoined for a short 
time, and then they parted forever. 
Eight years after, Wesley came back to 
London from one of his long preaching 
tours, and made this entry in his journal : 
** October 12, 1781. I was informed my 
wife died on Monday, the 8th. This even- 
ing she was buried, though I was not in- 
formed of it till a day or two after.”’ 
While there can be no reason to doubt 
that Wesley was free from all actual 
wrong, it must be admitted that his wife 
was not without apparent cause for jeal- 
ousy, especially in the matter of his rela- 
tions with Sarah Ryan. This woman, 
originally a servant, had married a me- 
chanic, who had another wife. He ran 
away, and she became engaged to an 
Italian sailor; but happening to nurse an 
Irish sailor named Ryan, she married 
him. He went ona voyage, whereupon 
she married the Italian. Ryan came back, 
and for a while she lived with him until 
he went to sea again. Then the Italian 
again turned up, and wished her to live 
with him. She refused, apparently con- 
sidering herself the wife of Ryan, whose 
name she ever after bore. He wrote to 
her from America, wishing her to come 
over to him. She declined, and, though 
she had three husbands living, resolved 
to live with neither, but to go out to 
service. At the age of thirty she was 
converted under the preaching of Wesley, 
and three years after was appointed by 
him housekeeper in the religious estab- 
lishment at Kingswood. Wesley evi- 
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dently held her in high esteem, for he 
wrote frequently to her, and made her 
the confidante of his domestic troubles. 
Some of these letters fell into the hands 
of his wife and fired her jealousy. Once 
when Wesley was at Kingswood, sitting 
at dinner with a company of his preach- 
ers, Sarah presiding at the table, the 
angry wife burst into the room, and desig- 
nating the housekeeper by the coarsest 
word in the language, told the guests 
that she had three husbands living. Not 
an altogether edifying scene at a meeting 
of ministers. Sarah Ryan’s conduct dur- 
ing the sixteen years which she lived af- 
ter her conversion has not been impeach- 
ed. She was noted for her piety, and af- 
ter her death Wesley published an ac- 
count of her religious experience. Still, 
it may be doubted whether a woman of 
three-and-thirty, who might at any mo- 
ment have been imprisoned for bigamy, 
was just the one to be made matron of a 
theological school. At all events she was 
hardly a safe correspondent for a man 
who had a jealous wife who was in the 
habit of opening his letters. 

Wesley endeavored to draw some con- 
solation even from his ill-starred mar- 
riage. Moore, his earliest biographer, 
writes: ‘‘ He often told me that he be- 
lieved the Lord overruled this painful 
business for his good; and that if Mrs. 
Wesley had been a better wife he might 
have been unfaithful in the great work to 
which God had called him, and might 
have too much sought to please her ac- 
cording to her own views.”’ It is not 
easy to say what afflictions may not be- 
come a means of grace; but of all unlike- 
ly ones, the most unlikely would seem to 
be a jealous termagant wife. 

We gladly turn from the consideration 
of Wesley’s weakness to that of his 


strength. Of this we must speak with 
less detail. No space less than a volume 


would be sufficient to do it justice. The 
open secret lay in his indomitable will, 
unflinching courage, untiring industry, 
and absolute devotion to his work. To 
save souls was not merely the great object, 
it was the sole object of his life. Fora 
half century the sole care of all the Meth- 
odist churches lay upon his shoulders. 
Never had a great leader so few able asso- 
ciates. Charles Wesley, saving as a 
hymnist, was quite as much a burden as 
ahelp. Indeed, for the last thirty years 
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of his life he can hardly be styled a 
Methodist, for he abandoned itinerant 
preaching. Whitefield left him at an 
early date. Fletcher, whom he had de- 
signed to be his successor, but who died 
before him, is the only one who can rank 
with any one of a score who surrounded 
Luther and Calvin. Saving Coke, who, 
with considerable talent, much learning, 
and abundant zeal, lacked the sound judg- 
ment requisite for a great leader, of all 
the hundreds of early Methodists com- 
memorated by Mr. ‘Tyerman, it would be 
hard to name another who either in capa- 
city or acquirements exceeded mediocrity. 
Not a few of them were most unpromis- 
ing materials, and the kind of supervis- 
ion which Wesley had to exercise over 
them is often amusing. To one of his 
Irish preachers he gives a long list of in- 
structions, called forth by what he had 
himself seen in the north of Ireland. 
He writes: ‘* Be cleanly. Avoid all nas- 
tiness, dirt, slovenliness. Do not stink 
above ground; this is a bad fruit of lazi- 
ness. Use all diligence to be clean. 
Whatever clothes you wear, let them be 
whole; no rents, no tatters, no rags. 
Mend your clothes, or I shall never expect 
to see you mend your lives. Clean your- 
selves of lice; these are a proof both of 
uncleanness and laziness. Take pains in 
this. Do not cut off your hair, but clean 
it, and keep it clean. Cure yourself and 
your family of the itch. A spoonful of 
brimstone will cure you. To let this run 
on from year to year proves both sloth 
and uncleanness. Away with it at once.”’ 
All this, and much more to the same gen- 
eral purpose, is sound admonition; but 
one would hardly suppose that there 
would have been any necessity to admin- 
ister it to a band of preachers. 

Wesley’s activity was something mar- 
vellous. We doubt if a more laborious 
man ever lived. Year in and year out for 
halfa century he travelled not less than 
five thousand miles a year. Up to the 
age of seventy his journeys were mostly 
made on horseback ; at that time he met 
with an injury which involved a severe 
surgical operation, and disabled him from 
riding, and a carriage was purchased for 
him by subscription. These long jour- 
neys were usually made in the winter, 
over the terrible roads of the time. Not 
unfrequently he preached four times a 
day, not merely on Sundays, but through- 
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out the entire week. It is computed that 
he preached in all more than forty thou- 
sand sermons. When not travelling he 
was busily engaged in meeting the mem- 
bers of his bands, and in overseeing the 
minute details of his scattered societies. 
When one looks at his travelling, he may 
well wonder how Wesley found time to 
write; when one looks at his writings, 
the marvel is how he found time to do 
anything else. 

We have counted up the titles of about 
two hundred and fifty separate works by 
Wesley. Many of these were short tracts 
or single sermons; others may be styled 
pamphiets ; and a very large number are 
volumes and series of volumes. The sub- 
jects are of the most multifarious charac- 
ter. ILis earliest work, published at the 
age of thirty, was a ‘* Collection of Pray- 
ers for Every Day in the Week.’’ There 
are about forty collections of hymns by 
himself and his brother Charles; there 
are short grammars of the Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, and French languages, a minia- 
ture English dictionary, annotated edi- 
tions of several classic authors, a work on 
‘* Primitive Physic,’’ ‘‘ Directions for 
Pronunciation and Gesture,”’ a treatise on 
electricity, ‘* Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” and so forth. In 1773 he completed 
a collected edition of the works he had 
then published, which made thirty-two 
volumes. This, however, does not include 
his various text-books or the four vol- 
umes of sermons, which were published 
separately, or the four volumes of ‘* Mor- 
al Poems ”’ selected from various authors, 
or the three quarto volumes of ‘* Notes on 
the Old Testament,’”? which are mainly 
an abridgment of Matthew Henry and 
Poole; nor the * Christian Library,” a 
series of abridgments and translations, 
which extended to fifty volumes, and oc- 
cupied him six years. Besides these, he 
prepared a ‘* History of England,” in four 
volumes; an ‘* Ecclesiastical History,’’ in 
three volumes ; and a ‘‘ Compendium of 
Natural Philosophy,’’ in five volumes. In 
1778 he began the publication of the ‘* Ar- 
minian Magazine,”’ in monthly numbers 
of eighty pages, which he continued to 
edit for thirteen years, almost to the day 
of his death. A very considerable part 
of each number was written by him; in 
particular, every alternate number con- 
tained an elaborate sermon. His entire 
works would fill more than one hundred 
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duodecimo volumes. The four volumes of 
sermons, and the ‘*‘ Notes on the New 
Testament” are permanent additions to 
theological literature, and are to this day 
text-books in the Methodist church. 

From the very outset Wesley's publi- 
cations were a source of some profit, and 
in course of time became a source of con- 
siderable income. In 1780 he wrote: 
‘** Two-and-forty years ago, having a de- 
sire to furnish poor people with cheaper, 
shorter, and plainer books than any I had 
seen, I wrote many small tracts, general- 
ly a penny apiece ; and afterward several 
larger. Some of these had such a sale as 
I never thought of; and by this means I 
unawares became rich. But I never de- 
sired or endeavored after it. And now 
that it is come upon me unawares, I lay 
up no treasures upon earth; I lay up 
nothing at all. I cannot help leaving 
my books behind me whenever God calls 
me hence; but in every other respect my 
own hands will be my executors.’’ Thir- 
ty-seven years before he had written: 
** As to gold and silver, I desire it not. I 
will take care (God being my helper) that 
none of the accursed thing shall be found 
in my tents when the Lord calleth me 
hence. Hear ye this, all you who have 
discovered the treasures which I am to 
leave behind me: If I leave behind me 
ten pounds above my debts and my books, 
or what may happen to be due on ac- 
count of them, you and all mankind bear 
witness against me, that I lived and died 
a thief and a robber.”’ 

Wesley kept this pledge in the spirit, 
and almost to the letter. During the 
first year of his fellowship at Oxford his 
income was £30; he lived on £28, and 
gave away £2. The next year he re- 
ceived £60; he lived on £28, and gave 
away £32. The third year he received 
£90, and the fourth £120; he still lived 
on £28, and gave the rest away. After 
his societies were fairly established his 
salary was £30, and sometimes his travel- 
ling expenses. In course of time his 
books brought him a profit of from £500 
to £1,000 a year. Up to the last year of 
his life he kept an accurate account of his 
receipts and disbursements. The last of 
these account books closes with these 
words, written by a hand tremulous 
with age: ‘For upward of 86 [proba- 
bly it should be 68] years I have kept 
my accounts exactly. I will not at- 
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tempt it any longer, being satisfied with 
the continual conviction that I save all I 
can and® give all I can—that is, all I 
have.’’ In 1782 he gave away £593, re- 
serving £5 19s. for clothes; in 1783 he 
gave £832; in 1784, £534; in 1785, 
£851; in 1787, £961; in 1788, £738; in 
1789, the last year but two of his life, 
£822. In all, it is estimated that he 
gave away between £30,000 and £40,000 ; 
an amount about equal to half a million 
of dollars in our day. By his last will, 
made in his eighty-seventh year, what- 
ever coins should be found in his bureau 
or pockets were to be divided between six 
persons: it could not have been more than 
a few pounds, probably only a few shil- 
lings; and six poor men were to have 
twenty shillings each for carrying his 
body to the grave. His gowns, cassocks, 
sashes, and bands were left for the use of 
the clergymen of the City Road chapel ; 
another clergyman was to have his pe- 
lisse. His jewelry consisted of a watch, 
gold seal, and four silver teaspoons. His 
chaise and horses were to be sold and the 
proceeds given to several members of his 
society. Out of the first money arising 
from the sale of his books, legacies 


amounting in all to £140 were to be paid 


to his sister and two other persons. His 
books and the book business (subject to a 
rent charge of £85 a year to the widow 
and children of Charles Wesley) were left 
to the Methodist Conference, ‘‘in trust 
for carrying on the work of God by itin- 
erant preachers.’’ The amount of this 
bequest can only be estimated. Fifteen 
years before, the stock of books on hand 
was inventoried, above debts due to print- 
ers and binders, at about £10,500. At 
his death it was probably not less. The 
book business was yielding a net profit of 
about £1,000 a year, equivalent to a cap- 
ital of perhaps £20,000. If this be added 
to the £30,000 or £40,000 already given 
in personal benefactions, the wholeamount 
actually given by Wesley cannot be less, 
expressed in the values of our day, than 
three quarters of a million of dollars. 
Wesley was rather below the middle 
stature, with a fine form and remarkably 
beautiful features. In his dress he was 
always extremely neat. His manners 
were those of an accomplished gentleman 
and scholar. There are four portraits of 
him of undoubted authenticity. Three of 
these are reproduced by Tyerman. The 
14 
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first, taken at the age of forty, represents 
a singularly handsome man, with long, 
dark locks flowing to theshoulders. One 
would hardly guess his age at more than 
thirty. The second, at the age of sixty- 
three, when his domestic troubles were 
just culminating, bears a singular like- 
ness to the portraits of Milton, but has a 
pained and wearied look. The long hair 
is still dark ; but in a few years it turned 
to white. Until past middle age his 
health was rather delicate, and men- 
tion is severai times made of serious ill- 
ness. After he had passed seventy-five 
he appears to have taken a new lease of 
life, and became more robust than ever 
before. The portrait at the age of eighty- 
five, taken by Romney, one of the best 
painters of the day, should be accepted as 
the standard likeness. The hair, still 
long and abundant, is white, but the face 
is full, the forehead unwrinkled, the com- 
plexion fair and delicately colored. The 
form, as far as can be judged in the 
furred pelisse, is rather full. One would 
suppose the picture to represent a vigor- 
ous man of sixty. The fourth picture is 
said to have been sketched three years 
later, while Wesley was preaching. The 
figure is bowed, the face emaciated, and 
bearing the marks of extreme age. 

For many years Wesley was in che hab- 
it of noting in his journal or letters the 
condition of his health. In 1783 he wrote: 
**T have this day lived fourscore years ; 
and, by the mercy of God, mine eyes are 
not waxed din, and what little strength 
of body or mind I had thirty years since, 
just the same I have now.”’ In 1784 he 
wrote: ‘* When I was young I had weak 
eyes, trembling hands, and an abundance 
of infirmities; but, by the blessing of 
God, I have outlived them all. I have no 
infirmities now but what I judge insepa- 
rable from flesh and blood.’? In 1785: 
“Once or twice I have been a little out 
of order this autumn ; but it was only for 
a day or two at a time. In general, my 
health for these last ten years has been 
better than it ever was for ten years to- 
gether since I was born.’’ In this year 
occurs the first intimation of failing pow- 
er: ‘‘I find by an increase of years less 
activity; I walk slower, particularly up 
hill; my memory is not so quick ; I can- 
not read so well. by candlelight. But I 
bless God all my other powers of body 
and mind remain just what they were.”’ 
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In 1789, on his eighty-seventh birthday : 
** T now find [ grow old. My sight is de- 
cayed, so that [ cannot read small print 
unless in a strong light. My strength is 
decayed, so that I walk much slower than 
I did some years since. My memory of 
‘names, whether of persons or places, is 
decayed, till I stop a little to recollect 
them.’’ In 1790, January 1: ** lam now 
an old man, decayed from head to foot. 
My eyes are dim; my right hand shakes 
very much; my mouth is dry and hot; I 
have a lingering fever almost every day ; 
my motion is weak and slow. However, 
blessed be God, I do not slack my labor. 
I can preach and write still.’ And on 
his birthday, six months later: ‘ This 
day I enter my eighty-eighth year. For 
above eighty-six years I found none of the 
infirmities of old age. My eyes did not 
wax dim, neither was my natural strength 
abated, but last August I found a sudden 
change. My eyes were so dim that no 
glasses would help me. My strength 
likewise quite fursook me, and probably 
will not return in this world. But I feel 
no pain from head to foot; only it seems 
the springs of nature are exhausted, and, 
humanly speaking, will sink more and 
more till the weary springs of life stand 
still at last.”’ 

On October! 17 of this year he rode 
sixty miles to Rye, and preached in the 
evening. The next day he preached his 
last outdoor sermon. It was under an 
ash-tree in the churchyard at Winchel- 
sea. The tree was fora long time pro- 
tected by the vicar, and was known far 
and wide as Wesley’s tree, though mu- 
tilated by pilgrim Methodists, who chop- 
ped and lopped it to secure mementves 
of their spiritual father. He preached 
after this many times indoors, At Col- 
chester, among his auditors was Henry 
Crabb Robinson, then a lad of filteen, 
whose clever ** Diary and Reminiscences ”’ 
was published four or five years ago, He 
writes: “I heard Jobn Wesley in the 
great round meeting-house. He stood in 
a wide pulpit, and on each side of him 
stood a minister, and the two held him 
up by the arm-pits. His feeble voice was 
barely audible, but his reverend counte- 
nance, especially his long white locks, 
formed a picture never to be forgotten. 
At the end of every head or division of 
his discourse he finished by a kind of 
prayer, « momentary wish, as it were, 
not consisting of more than three or four 
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words, which was always followed by a 
universal buzz. His discourse was short, 
After the last prayer he rose up and ad- 
dressed the people on liberality of senti- 
ment, and spoke much agzinst refusing 
to join with any congregation on account 
of difference of opinion.’’ In the follow- 
ing eight days he preached eleven times 
in six different towns, and so must have 
travelled many miles. In this year also, 
besides editing the ‘* Arminian Maga- 
zine,’’ writing his regular six sermons, 
and many other articles, he published a 
revised edition of his translation of the 
New Testament, with an analysis of the 
several: books and chapters. 

On Thursday, February 24,1791, he rose 
at four o'clock in the morning, and rode 
eighteen miles to visit a magistrate, in 
whose dining-room he preached. This was 
his last sermon. The same day he wrote 
his lastletter. It was addressed to W ilber- 
force, and contains this remarkable pas- 
sage: ** Unless the Divine Providence has 
raised you up to be as Athanasius, contra 
mundum, I see not how you can go 
through your glorious enterpr'se in op- 
posing that execrable villainy which is 
the scandal of religion, of England, and 
of human nature. Unless God has raised 
you up for this very thing, you will be 
worn out by the opposition of men and 
devils; but if God be with you, who can 
be against you? Are all of them together 
stronger than God? Oh! be not weary 
of well-doing. Go on, in the name of 
God, and in the power of his might, till 
even American slavery, the vilest that 
ever saw the sun, shall vanish before 1t.’’ 

He returned to London on the 25th, 
and on reaching home seemed quite un- 
well. The 26th was passed mostly in 
half-slumber. On the 27th he seemed 
somewhat better. On the 28th his weak- 
ness increased, and his physician wished 
for further assistance. ‘* No,’ said Wes- 
ley; *‘ Lam quite satisfied, and will have 
no one else.’’ Most of the day was spent 
in sleep. He awoke after a restless night, 
but sang the hymn “‘ All glory be to God 
on high,’ and after awhile said, ‘ I'll 
get up.”’ While his friends were ar- 
ranging his clothes, he broke out into the 
hymn, ‘‘I’ll praise my Maker while I’ve 
breath.’’ Soon, utterly exhausted, but 
full of happiness, he was again laid upon 
his bed. After awhile he asked about the 
key and contents of his bureau, remarking, 
**T would have all things ready fur my ex 
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ecutors. Let me be buried in nothing but 
what is woollen, and let my corpse be car- 
ried in my coffin into the chapel.”? Dur- 
ing the night he grew momently weaker ; 
his sight failed, and he could not recog- 
nize the features of those who stood 
around. ‘* Who are these?”’’ he asked. 
‘*Sir,’’ replied one of them, “we are 
come to rejoice with you; you are going 
to receive yourcrown.”’ He replied, ** It 
is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes.”” During the night he re- 
peated scores of times the words * I'll 
praise, I'll praise,’’ but could go no fur- 
ther. When the gray morning dawned 
eleven persons stood around his bed. As 
the supreme moment approached, Wesley 
said, clearly and audibly, ‘* Farewell!” 
his last word on earth. Jvseph Bradford, 
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for fifteen years his constant travelling 
companion, became mouth-piece for all, 
bursting into the triumphal words of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
doors, and this heir of glory shall come 
in.”’ Before the last words had passed 
his lips, Wesley gathered up his feet, and 
without a sigh or a groan passed from 
the here to the hereafter. All then 
raised the hymn, ‘** Waiting to receive 
thy spirit,” and then they knelt down 
and prayed that the mantle of the ascend- 
ed Elijah might rest upon his followers. 
John Wesley died at about ten o'clock 
on the morning of March 2, 1791, want- 
ing about four months of having com- 
pleted his eighty-eighth year. 
Arrep H. Guernsey. 








A QUESTION, 





7 HAT if your life had been a barren thing— 
Barren of all that made it good and wise, 
But rich in all that fetters the free soul, 
And calm before the world’s close scrutinies ? 


Think if one day upon that desert waste 
A great light fell, and, dazzled and struck blind, 
You wrapped it like a mantle round your heart, 
Nor asked of fate what follow’d close bebind. 


Suppose sometimes it glowed clear, warm, and bright, 
And lifted you above all common need ; 

Sometimes it faded pale, and wan, and weak, 
And of your tuilsome track took little heed ; 


Whereat you gathered, trembling and afraid, 
The treasures of your life—all that was good— 
The sacred trusts kept clean from alien hands 
By years of melancholy solitude, 


And cast them down—a costly gift—to stay 
But for a little time the lessening light, 

Dreading so much the purposeless, dark way, 
The solemn, dread eternity of night. 


Think if the bribe were powerless, and you lay 
Voiceless, dethroned—no refuge—none to save: 

Would you not doubt the love and help of Heaven, 
And ask of Earth one boon—naught else—a grave ? 


Mary B. Ritter. 
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In Two Parts.—Part First. 


FTE view from the terrace at Saint- 

Germain-en-Laye is immense and 
famous. Paris lies spread before you in 
dusky vastness, domed and fortified, glit- 
tering here and there through her light 
vapors, and girdled with her silver Seine. 
Behind you is a park of stately symmetry, 
and behind that a forest, where you may 
lounge through turfy avenues and light- 
checkered glades, and quite forget that 
you are within half an hour of the boule- 
yards. One afternoon, however, in mid- 
spring, some five years ago, a young man 
seated on the terrace had chosen not to 
forget it. His eyes were fixed in idle 
wistfulness on the mighty human hive be- 
fure him. He was fond of rural things, 
and he had come to Saint-Germain a week 
before to meet the spring half-way; but 
though he could boast of a six months’ 
acquaintance with the great city, he 
never looked at it from his present stand- 
point without a feeling of painfully un- 
satisfied curiosity. There were moments 
when it seemed to him that not to be 
there just then was to miss some thrilling 
chapter of experience. And yet his win- 
ter’s experience had been rather fruitless, 
and he had closed the book almost with a 
yawn. Though not in the least a cynic, 
he was what one may call a disappointed 
observer ; and he never chose the right- 
hand road without beginning to suspect 
after an hour's wayfaring that the left 
would have been the interestingone. He 
now had a dozen minds to go to Paris 
fur the evening, to dine at the Cafe Bré- 
bant, and to repair afterwards to the 
Gymnase and listen to the latest exposi- 
tion of the duties of the injured husband. 
He would probably have risen to execute 
this project, if he had not observed a lit- 
tle girl who, wandering along the ter- 
race, had suddenly stopped short and be- 
gun to gaze at him with round-eyed 
frankness. For a moment he was simply 
amused, for the child’s face denoted help- 
less wenderment ; the next he was agree- 
ably surprised. ‘* Why, this is my friend 
Magzgie,’’ he said; ‘* I see you have not 
forgotten me.”’ 


Maggie, after a short parley, was in- 
duced to seal her remembrance with a 
kiss. Invited then to explain her appear- 
ance at Saint-Germain, she embarked on 
a recital in which the general, according 
to the infantine method, was so fatally 
sacrificed to the particular, that Long- 
more looked about him for a superior 
source of information. He found it in 
Maggie’s mamma, who was «seated with 
another lady at the opposite end of the 
terrace ; so, taking the child by the hand, 
he led her back to her companions. 

Maggie’s mamma was a young Ameri- 
can lady, as you would immediately have 
perceived, with a pretty and friendly face 
and an expensive spring toilet. She 
greeted Longmore with surprised cordial- 
ity, mentioned his name to her friend, 
and bade him bring & chair and sit with 
them. The other lady, who, though 
equally young and perhaps even prettier, 
was dressed more soberly, remained si- 
lent, stroking the hair of the little girl, 
whom she had drawn against her knee. 
She had never heard of Longmore, but she 
now perceived that her companion had 
crossed the ocean with him, had met him 
afterwards in travelling, and (having left 
her husband in Wall street) was indebt- 
ed to him for various small services. 

Maggie’s mamma turned from time to 
time and smiled at her friend with an air 
of invitation ; the latter smiled back, and 
continued gracefully to say nothing. 

For ten minutes Longmore feit a re- 
vival of interest in his interlocutress ; 
then (as riddles are more amusing than 
commonplaces) it gave way to curiosity 
about her friend. His eyes wandered ; her 
volubility was less suggestive than the 
latter’s silence. 

The stranger was perhaps not obviously 
a beauty nor obviously an American, but 
essentially both, on a@ closer scrutiny. 
She was slight and fair, and, though nat- 
urally pale, delicately flushed, apparently 
with recent excitement. What chiefly 
struck Longmore in her face was the 
union of a pair of beautifully gentle, al- 
most heavy gray eyes, with a mouth 
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peculiarly expressive and firm. Her fore- 
head was a trifle more expansive than 
belongs to classic types, and her thick 
brown hair was dressed out of the fash- 
ion, which was just then very ugly. Her 
throat and bust were slender, but all the 
more in harmony with certain rapid, 
charming movements of the head, which 
she had a way of throwing back every 
now and then, with an air of attention 
and a sidelong glance from her dove-like 
eyes. She seemed at once alert and indif- 
ferent, contemplative and restless; and 
Longmore very soon discovered that if 
she was not a brilliant beauty, she was 
at least an extremely interesting one. 
This very impression made him magnan- 
imous. He perceived that he had inter- 
rupted a confidential conversation, and he 
judged it discreet to withdraw, having 
first learned from Maggie’s mamma—Mrs. 
Draper—that she was to take the six 
o’clock train back to Paris. He promised 
to meet her at the station. 

He kept his appointment, and Mrs. 
Draper arrived betimes, accompanied by 
her friend. The latter, however, made 


her farewells at the door and drove away 
again, giving Longmore time only to raise 


his hat. ‘* Who is she?” he asked with 
visible ardor, as he brought Mrs. Draper 
her tickets. 

** Come and see me to-morrow at the 
Hotel de l’Empire,’’ she answered, “ and 
I will tell you all about her.”” The force 
of this offer in making him punctual at 
the Hotel de l’Empire Longmore doubt- 
less never exactly measured; and it was 
perhaps well that he did not, for he found 
his friend, who was on the point of leav- 
ing Paris, so distracted by procrastinating 
milliners and perjured ingéres that she 
had no wits left for disinterested narra- 
tive. ‘* You must find Saint-Germain 
dreadfully dull,’’ she said, as he was go- 
ing. ‘‘ Why won’t you come with me to 
London?” 

‘* Introduce me to Mme. de Mauves,”’ 
he answered, “ and Saint-Germain will 
satisfy me.’’ All he had learned was the 
lady’s name and residence. 

** Ah! she, poor woman! will not make 
Saint-Germain cheerful for you. She's 
very unhappy.” 

Longmore’s further inquiries were ar- 
rested by the arrival of a young lady 
with a bandbox ; but he went away with 
the promise of a note of introduction, to 
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be immediately despatched to him at 
Saint-Germain. 

He waited a week, but the note never 
came ; and he declared that it was not for 
Mrs. Draper to complain of her milliner’s 
treachery. He lounged on the terrace 
and walked in the forest, studied suburban 
street life, and made a languid attempt to 
investigate the records of the court of the 
exiled Stuarts; but he spent most of his 
time in wondering where Mme. de Mauves 
lived, and whether she never walked on 
the terrace; sometimes, he finally dis- 
covered, fur one afternoon toward dusk 
he perceived her leaning against the par- 
apet, alone. In his momentary hesitation 
to approach her, it seemed to him that 
there was almost a shade of trepidation. 
But his curivsity was not diminished by 
the consciousness of this result of a 
quarter of an hour’s acquaintance. She 
immediately recognized him on his draw- 
ing near, with the manner of a_ person 
unaccustomed to encounter a confusing 
variety of faces. Her dress, her expres- 
sion, were the same as before ; her charm 
was there, like that of sweet music ona 
second hearing. She soon made conver- 
sation easy by asking him for news of 
Mrs. Draper. Longmore told her that he 
was daily expecting news, and, alter a 
pause, mentioned the promised note of 
introduction. 

**It seems less necessary now,”’ he 
said—*‘ for me, at least. But for you—I 
should have liked you to know the flat- 
tering things Mrs. Draper would proba- 
bly have said about me.”’ 

** If it arrives at last,’’ she answered, 
**you must come and see me and bring 
it. If it doesn’t, you must come without 
a.” 

Then as she continued to linger, in 
spite of the thickening twilight, she ex- 
plained that she was waiting for her hus- 
band, who was to arrive in the train 
from Paris, and who often passed along 
the terrace on his way home. Longmore 
well remembered that Mrs. Draper had 
pronounced her unhappy, and he found 
it convenient to suppose that this same 
husband made her so. Edified by bis six 
months in Paris—** What else is possi- 
ble,” he asked himself, ‘‘ for a neat 
American girl who marries an unclean 
Frenchman ?” 

But this tender expectancy of her lord's 
return undermined his hypothesis, and 
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it received a further check from the gen- 
tle eagerness with which she turned and 
greeted an approaching figure. Long- 
more beheld in the fading light a stoutish 
gentleman, on the fair side of forty, in a 
high light hat, whose countenance, in- 
distinct against the sky, was adorned by 
a fantastically pointed moustache. M. de 
Mauves saluted his wife with punctilious 
gallantry, and, having bowed to Long- 
more, asked her several questions in 
French. Before taking his proffered arm 
to walk to their carriage, which was in 
waiting at the terrace gate, she intro- 
duced our hero as a friend of Mrs. Draper, 
and a fellow countryman, whom she hoped 
to see at home. M. de Mauves respond- 
ed briefly, but civilly, in very fair Eng- 
lish, and led his wile away. 

Longmore watched him as he went, 
twisting his picturesque moustache, with 
a feeling of irritation which he certainly 
would have been at a loss to account for. 
The only conceivable cause was the light 
which M. de Mauves’s good English cast 
upon his own bad French. For reasons 
involved apparently in the very structure 
of his being, Longmore found himself 
unable to speak the language tolerably. 


He admired and enjoyed it, but the very , 


genius of awkwardness controlled his 
phraseology. But he reflected with sat- 
isfaction that Mme. de Mauves and he had 
a common idiom, and his vexation was 
effectually dispelled by his finding on his 
table that evening a letter from Mrs. 
Draper. It enclosed a short, formal mis- 
sive to Mme. de Mauves, but the epistle 
itself was copious and confidential. She 
had deferred writing till she reached 
London, where for a week, of course, she 
bad found other amusements. 

‘‘[ think it is these distracting Eng- 
lish women,’’ she wrote, ‘* with their 
green barege gowns and their white 
stitched boots, who have reminded me in 
self-defence of my graceful friend at Saint- 
Germain and my promise to introduce you 
to her. I believe i told you that she was 
unhappy, and I wondered afterwards 
whether I had not been guilty of a 
breach of confidence. But you would 
have found it out for yourself, and be- 
sides, she told me no secrets. She de- 
clared she was the happiest creature in 
the world, and then, poor thing, she 
burst into tears, and I prayed to be de- 
livered from such happiness. It's the 
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miserable story of an American girl, born 
to be neither a slave nor a toy, marry- 
ing a profligate Frenchman, who believes 
that a woman must be one or the other. 
The silliest American woman is too good 
for the best foreigner, and the poorest 
of us have moral needs a Frenchman 
can’t appreciate. She was romantic and 
wilful, and thought Americans were vul- 
gar. Matrimonial felicity perhaps is 
vulgar; but I think nowadays she wishes 
she were a little less elegant. M. de 
Mauves cared, of course, for nothing but 
her money, which he’s spending royally 
on his menus plaisirs. I hope you appre- 
ciate the compliment I pay you when I 
recommend you to go and ‘ console an un- 
happy wife.’ I have never given a man 
such a proof of esteem, and if you were 
to disappoint me I should renounce the 
world. Prove to Mme. de Mauves that 
an American friend inay mingle admira- 
tion and respect better than a French 
husband, She avoids society and lives 
quite alone, seeing no one but a horrible 
French sister-in-law. Do let me hear 
that you have drawn some of the sadness 
from that desperate sinile of hers. Make 
her smile with a good conscience.”’ 

These zealous admonitions left Long- 
more slightly disturbed. He found him- 
self on the edge of a domestic tragedy, 
from which he instinctively recoiled. To 
call upon Mme. de Mauves, with his pres- 
ent knowledge, seemed asort of fishing in 
troubled waters. He was a modest man, 
and yet he asked himself whether the ef- 
fect of his attentions might not be to add 
to her burden. A flattering sense of un- 
wonted opportunity, however, made him, 
with the lapse of time, more confident— 
possibly more reckless. It seemed a very 
inspiring idea to draw the sadness from 
his fuir countrywoman’s smile, and at least 
he hoped to persuade her that there was 
such a thing as an agreeable American, 
He immediately called upon her. 


II. 


Sue had been placed for her education, 
twelve years before, in a Parisian con- 
vent, by a widowed mamma, fonder of 
Homburg and Nice than of letting out 
tucks in the frocks of a vigorously grow- 
ing daughter. Here, besides various ele- 
gant accomplishments—the art of wear- 
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ing a train, of composing a bouquet, of 
presenting a cup of tea—she acquired a 
certain turn of the imagination which 
might have passed for a sign of preco- 
cious worldliness. She dreamed of mar- 
rying a title—not for the pleasure of 
hearing herself called Mme. la Vicom- 
tesse (for which it seemed to her that she 
should never greatly care), but because 
she had a romantic belief that the best 
birth is the guarantee of an ideal delicacy 
of feeling. Romances are rarely shaped 
in such perfect good faith, and Euphe- 
mia‘s excuse was in the radical purity of 
her imagination. She was utterly incor- 
ruptible, and she cherished this perni- 
cious conceit as if it had been a dogma re- 
vealed by a white-winged angel. Even 
after experience had given her a hundred 
rude hints, she found it easier to believe 
in fables. when they had a certain noble- 
ness of meaning, than in well-attested 
but sordid facts. She believed that a 
gentleman with a long pedigree must be 
of necessity a very fine fellow, and that 
the consciousness of a picturesque family 
tradition imparts an exquisite tone to the 
character. Noblesse oblige, she thought, 


as regards yourself, and insures, as re- 


gards your wife. She had never spoken 
to a nobleman in her life, and these con- 
victions were but a matter of transcendent 
theory. They were the fruit, in part, of 
the perusal of various ultramontane 
works of fiction—the only ones admitted 
to the convent library—in which the 
hero was always a legitimist vicomte who 
fought duels by the dozen, but went twice 
a month to confession ; and in part of the 
perfumed gossip of her companions, many 
of them filles de haut leu, who in the con- 
vent gardens, after Sundays at home, de- 
picted their brothers and cousins as Prince 
Charmings and young Paladins. Euphe- 
mia listened and said nothing; she 
shrouded her visions of matrimony under 
a coronet in religious mystery. She was 
not of that type of young lady who is ea- 
sily induced to declare that her husband 
must be six feet high and a little near- 
sighted, part his hair in the middle, and 
haye amber lights in his beard. To her 
companions she seemed,to have a very 
pallid fancy ; and even the fact that she 
was a sprig of the transatlantic democra- 
cy never sufficiently explained her apathy 
on social questions. She had a mental 
image of that son of the Crusaders who 
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was to suffer her to adore him, but like 
many an artist who has produced a mas- 
terpiece of idealization, she shrank from 
exposing it to public criticism. It was 
the portrait of a gentleman rather ugly 
than handsome, and rather poor than 
rich. But his ugliness was to be nobly 
expressive, and his poverty delicately 
proud. Euphemia had a fortune of her 
own, which, at the proper time, after fix- 
ing on her in eloquent silence those fine 
eyes which were to soften the feudal se- 
verity of his visage, he was to accept with 
a world of stifled protestations. One con- 
dition alone she was to make—that his 
blood should be of the very finest strain, 
On this she would stake her happiness. 

It so chanced that circumstances were 
to give convincing color to this primitive 
logic. 

Though little of a talker, Euphemia 
was an ardent listener, and there were 
moments when she fairly hung upon the 
lips of Mlle. Marie de Mauves. Her in- 
timacy with this chosen schovlmate was, 
like most intimacies, based on their 
points of difference. Mlle. de Mauves 
was very positive, very shrewd, very 
ironical, very French—everything that 
Euphemia felt herself unpardonable in 
not being. During her Sundays en ville 
she had examined the world and judged 
it, and she imparted her impressions to 
our attentive hercvine with an agreeable 
mixture of enthusiasm and skepticism. 
She was moreover a handsome and well- 
grown person, on whom Euphemia’s rib- 
bons and trinkets had a trick of looking 
better than on their slender proprietress. 
She had, finally, the supreme merit of 
being a rigorous example of the virtue of 
exalted birth, having as she did ances- 
tors honorably mentioned by Joinville 
and Commines, and a stately grand- 
mother with a hooked nose, who came 
up with her after the holidays from a 
veritable castel in Auvergne. It seemed 
to Euphemia that these attributes made 
her friend more at home in the world 
than if she had been the daughter of even 
the most prosperous grocer. A certain 
aristocratic impudence Mile. de Mauves 
abundantly possessed, and her raids 
among her friend’s finery were quite 
in the spirit of her baronial ancestors 
in the twelfth century—a spirit which 
Euphemia considered but a large way 
of understanding friendship—a freedow 
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from small deference to the world’s opin- 
ions which would sooner or later jus- 
tify itself in acts of surprising magna- 
nimity. Mlle. de Mauves perhaps en- 
jeyed but slightly that easy attitude 
toward society which Euphemia envied 
her. She proved herself later in life such 
an accomplished schemer that her sense 
of having further heights to scale must 
have awakened early. Our _ hervine’s 
ribbons and trinkets had much to do 
with the other's sisterly patronage, and 
her appealing pliancy of character even 
more; but the concluding motive of 
Marie's writing to her grandmamma to 
invite Euphemia for a three weeks’ holi- 
day to the castel in Auvergne, involved 
altogether superior considerations. Mlle. 
de Mauves was indeed at this time seven- 
teen years of age, and presumably capable 
of general views; and Euphemia, who 
was hardly less, was a very well-grown 
subject for experiment, besides being 
pretty enough almost to pre-assure suc- 
cess. It is a proof of the sincerity of 
Euphemia’s aspirations that the castel 
was not a shock to her faith. It was 
neither a cheerful nor a luxurious abode, 


but the young girl found it as delightful 


as a play. It had battered towers and 
an empty moat, a rusty drawbridge and 
a court paved with crooked, grass-grown 
slabs, over which the antique coach- 
wheels of the old lady with the hooked 
nose seemed to awaken the echoes of the 
seventeenth century. Euphemia was not 
frightened out of her dream ; she had the 
pleasure of seeing it assume the consist- 
ency of a flattering presentiment. She 
had a taste for old servants, old anec- 
dotes, old furniture, faded household 
colors, and sweetly stale odors—musty 
treasures in which the Chateau de Mauves 
abounded. She made a dozen sketches 
in water-colors, after her conventual pat- 
tern; but sentimentally, as one may say, 
she was forever sketching with a freer 
hand. 

Old Mme. de Mauves had nothing 
severe but her nose, and she seemed to 
Euphemia, as indeed she was, a graciously 
venerable relic of a historic order of 
things. She took a great fancy to the 
young American, who was ready to sit 
all day at her feet and listen to anecdotes 
of the bon temps and quotations from the 
family chronicles. Mme. de Mauves was 
a very honest old woman, and uttered 
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her thoughts with antique plainness. 
One day, after pushing back Euphemia’s 
shining locks aod blinking at her with 
some tenderness from under her specta- 
cles, she declared, with an energetic shake 
of the head, that she didn’t know what to 
make of her. And in answer to the 
young girl’s startled blush—*I should 
like to advise you,”’ she said, ** but you 
seem to me so all of a piece that I am 
afraid that if I advise you, I shall spoil 
you. It’s easy to see that you’re not one 
of us. I don’t know whether you’re bet- 
ter, but you seem to me to listen to the 
murmur of your own young spirit, rather 
than to the vuice from behind the confes- 
sional or to the whisper of opportunity. 
Young girls, in my day, when they were 
stupid, were very docile, but when they 
were clever, were very sly. You're 
clever enough, I imagine, and yet if I 
guessed all your secrets at this moment, 
is there one I should have to frown at? 
[ can tell you a wickeder one than any 
you have discovered for yourself. If you 
expect to live in France, and you want to 
be happy, don’t listen too hard to that 
little voice I just spoke of—the voice that 
is neither the curé’s nor the world’s. 
You'll fancy it saying things that it wen’t 
help your case to hear. They'll make 
you sad, and when you're sad you'll 
grow plain, and when you're plain you'll 
grow bitter, and when you’re bitter you'll 
be very disagreeable. I was brought up 
to think that a woman’s first duty was to 
please, and the happiest women I've 
known have been the ones who performed 
this duty faithfully. As you're not a 
Catholic, I suppose you can’t be a dévote ; 
and if you don’t take life as a fifty years’ 
mass, the only way to take it isas 9 game 
of skill. Listen: not to lose, you must— 
I don’t say cheat, but don’t be too sure 
your neighbor wen’t, and don’t be shock- 
ed out of your self-possession if he does. 
Don’t lose, my dear ; I beseech you, don’t 
lose. Be neither suspicious nor credu- 
lous ; but if you find your neighbor peep- 
ing, don’t ery out, but very politely wait 
your own chance. I’ve had my revanche 
more than once in my day, but I’m not 
sure that thesweetest I could take against 
life as a whole would be to have your 
blessed innocence profit by my expe- 
rience.”’ 

This was rather awful advice, but Eu- 
phemia understood it too little to be either 
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edified or frightened. She sat listening 
tou it very much as she would have listen- 
ed to the speeches of an old lady in a 
comedy, whose diction should picturesque- 
ly correspond to the pattern of her man- 
tilla and the fashion of her headdress. 
Her indifference was doubly dangerous, 
fur Mme. de Mauves spoke at the prompt- 
ing of coming eyents, and her words were 
the result of a somewhat troubled con- 
science—a conscience which told her at 
once that Euphemia was tuo tender a vic- 
tim to be sacrificed to an ambition, and 
that the prosperity of her house was too 
precious a heritage to be sacrificed tu a 
scruple. The prosperity in question had 
suffered repeated and grievous breaches, 
and the house De Mauves had been per- 
vaded by the cold comfort of an estab- 
lishment in which people were obliged to 
balance dinner-table allusions to feudal 
- masters against the absence of side dishes ; 
a state of things the more regrettable as 
the family was now mainly represented 
by a gentleman whose appetite was large, 
and who justly maintained that its histor- 
ic glories were not established by under- 
fed heroes. 

Three days after Euphemia’s arrival, 
Richard de Mauves came down from Paris 
to pay his respects to his grandmother, 
and treated our heroine to her first en- 
counter with a vicomte in the flesh. On 
coming in he kissed his grandmother's 
hand, with a smile which caused her to 
draw it away with dignity, and set Eu- 
phemia, who was standing by, wondering 
what had happened between them. Her 
unanswered wonder was but the begin- 
ning of a life of bitter perplexity, but the 
reader is free to know that the smile of 
M. de Mauves was a reply to a certain 
postscript affixed by the old lady to a let- 
ter promptly addressed to him by her 
granddaughter, after Euphemia had been 
admitted to justify the latter’s promises. 
Mlle. de Mauves brought her letter to 
her grandmother for approval, but ob- 
tained no more than was expressed in a 
frigid nod. The old lady watched her 
with a sombre glance as she proceeded to 
seal the letter, and suddenly bade her 
open it again and bring her a pen. 

‘* Your sister’s flatteries are all non- 
sense,”’’ she wrote ; ‘“‘ the young lady is far 
too good for you, mauvais sujet. If you 
have a conscience you'll not come and 
take possession of an angel of innocence.”’ 
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The young girl, who had read these 
lines, made up a little face as she redi- 
rected the letter; but she laid down her 
pen with a confident nod, which mig} 
have seemed to mean that, to the best o 
her belief, her brother had not a cor 
science. 

‘Tf you meant what you said,’”’ th 
young man whispered to his grandmoth 
er on the first opportunity, ‘* it woul 
have been simpler not to let her send the 
letter.’ 

It was perhaps because she was wound- 
ed by this cynical insinuation, that Mme. 
de Mauves remained in her own apartment 
during a greater part of Euphemia’s stay, 
so that the latter’s angelic innocence was 
left entirely to the vicomte’s mercy. It 
suffered no worse mischance, however, 
than to be prompted to intenser commu- 
nion with itself. M.de Mauves was the 
hero of the young girl’s romance made 
real, and so completely accordant with 
this creature of her imagination, that she 
felt afraid of him, very much as she would 
have been of a supernatural apparition. 
He was thirty-five years old—young 
enough to suggest possibilities of ardent 
activity, and old enough to have formed 
opinions which a simple woman might 
deem it an intellectual privilege to listen 
to. He was perhaps a trifle handsomer 
than Euphemia’s rather grim, Quixotic 
ideal, but a very few days reconciled her 
tu his good lvoks, as they would have re- 
conciled her to his ugliness. He was 
quiet, grave, and eminently distinguish- 
ed. He spoke little, but his speeches, 
without being sententious, had a certain 
nobleness of tone which caused them to 
reécho in the young girl’s ears at the end 
of the day. He paid her very little direct 
attention, but his chance words—if he 
only asked her if she objected to his cigar- 
ette—were accompanied by a smile of ex- 
traordinary kindness. 

It happened that shortly after his arri- 
val, riding an unruly horse, which Eu- 
phemia with shy admiration had watch- 
ed him mount in the cattle yard, he was 
thrown with a vivlence which, without 
disparaging his skill, made him fora fort- 
night an interesting invalid, lounging in 
the library with a bandaged knee. To be- 
guile his confinement, Euphemia was re- 
peatedly induced to sing to him, which 
she did with a little natural tremor in her 
voice, which might have passed for an ex- 
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quisite refinement of art. He never over- 
whelmed her with compliments, but he 
listened with unwandering attention, re- 
membered all her melodies, and sat huin- 
ming them to himself. While his im- 
prisonment lasted, indeed, he passed hours 
in her company, and made her feel not un- 
like some unfriended artist who has sud- 
denly gained the opportunity to devote a 
fortnight to the study of a great model. 
Euphemia studied with noiseless dili- 
gence what she supposed to be the ** char- 
acter ’’ of M. de Mauves, and the more 
she looked the more fine lights and shades 
she seemed tv behold in this masterpiece 
of nature. M. de Mauves’s character 
indeed, whether from a sense of being 
generously scrutinized, or for reasons 
which bid graceful defiance to analysis, 
had never been so amiable; it seemed re- 
ally to reflect the purity of Euphemia’s 
interpretation of it. There had been 
nothing expecially to admire in the state 
of mind in which he left Paris—a hard 
determination to marry a young girl 
wise charms might or might not justi- 
fy his sister’s account of them, but who 
was mistress, at the worst, of a couple of 
hundred thousand franes a year. He had 
not counted out sentiment; if she pleased 
him, so much the better; but he lad left 
a meagre margin for it, and he would 
hardly have admitted that so excellent a 
match could be improved by it. He was 
a placid skeptic, and it was a singular fate 
for a man who believed in nothing to be 
so tenderly believed in. What his origi- 
nal faith had been he could hardly have 
told you; for as he came back to his 
childhood’s home to mend his fortunes by 
pretending to fall in love, he was a thor- 
ougiily perverted creature, and overlaid 
with more corruptions than a summer 
day’s questioning of his conscience would 
have released him from. Ten years’ pur- 
suit of pleasure, which a bureau full of 
unpaid bills was all he had to show for, 
had pretty well stifled the natural lad, 
whose violent will and generous temper 
might have been shaped by other circum- 
stances to a result which a romantic ima- 
gination might fairly accept as a late- 
blooming flower of hereditary hoor. 
The Baron's violence had been subdued, 
and he had learned to be irreproachably 
polite; but he had lost the edge of his 
generosity, and his politeness, which in 
the long run society paid for, was hardly 
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more than a furm of luxurious egotism, 
like his fondness fur cambric handker- 
chiefs, lavender gloves, and other fup- 
peries by which shopkeepers remained out 
of pocket. In after years he was terribly 
polite to his wife. He had formed him- 
self, as the phrase was, and the form pre- 
scribed to him by the suciety into which 
his birth and his tastes introduced him 
was marked by some peculiar features. 
That which mainly concerns us is its clas- 
sification of the fairer half of humanity 
as objects not essentially different—say 
from the light gloves one soils in an even- 
ing and throws away. Todo M. de Mauves 
justice, he had in the course of time en- 
countered such plentiful evidence of this 
pliant, glove-like quality in the feminine 
character, that idealism naturally seemed 
to him a losing game. 

Euphemia, as he lay on his sofa, seem- 
ed by no meansa refutation ; she simply 
reminded him that very young women are 
generally innocent, and that this, on the 
whole, was the most charming stage of 
their development. Her innocence in- 
spired him with profound respect, and it 
seemed to him that if he shortly became 
her husband it would be exposed to a dan- 
ger the less, Old Mme. de Mauves, who 
flattered herself that in this whole matter 
she was being laudably rigid, might have 
learned a lesson from his galiant consid- 
eration. For a fortnight the Baron was 
almost a blushing boy again. He watch- 
ed from behind the ‘* Figaro,’’ and ad- 
mired, and held his tongue. He was not 
in the least disposed toward a flirtation ; 
he had no desire to trouble the waters he 
proposed to transfuse into the golden cup 
of matrimony. Sometimes a word, a look, 
@ movement of Euphemia’s, gave him the 
oddest sense of being, or of seeming at 
least, almost bashful; for she had a way 
of not dropping her eyes, according to the 
mysterious virginal mechanism, of not 
fluttering out of the room when she found 
him there alone, of treating him rather as 
a benignant than as a pernicious influ- 
ence—a radiant frankness of demeanor, 
in fine, in spite of an evident natural re- 
serve, which it seemed equally graceless 
not to wake the subject of a compliment 
and indelicate not to take for granted. In 
this way there was wrought in the Bar- 
on’s mind a vague, unwonted resonance 
of soft impressions, as we may call it, 
which indicated the transformation of 
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** sentiment ’’ from a contingency into a 
fact. His imagination enjoyed it; he 
was very fond of music, and this remind- 
ed him of some of the best he had ever 
heard. In spite of the bore of being laid 
up with a lame knee, he was in a better 
humor than he had known for months ; 
he lay smoking cigarettes and listening 
to the nightingales, with the comfortable 
smile of one of his country neighbors 
whose big ox should have taken the prize 
at a fair. Every now and then, with an 
impatient suspicion of the resemblance, 
he declared that he was pitifully Jéce ; 
but he was under a charm which braved 
even the supreme penalty of seeming ri- 
diculous. One morning he had half an 
hour's ¢éte-a-t’te with his grandmother's 
confessor, a soft-voiced old abbé, whom 
for reasons of her own Mme. de Mauves 
had suddenly summoned, and had left 
waiting in the drawing-room while she 
rearranged her curls. His reverence, go- 
ing up to the old lady, assured her that 
M. le Baron was in a most edifying state 
of mind, and a promising subject for the 
operation of grace. This was a pious in- 
terpretation of the Baron’s momentary 
good-humor. He had always lazily won- 
dered what priests were good for, and he 
now remembered, with a sense of especial 
obligation to the abbé, that they were ex- 
cellent for marrying people. 

A day or two after this he left off his 
bandages, and tried to walk. He made 
his way into the garden and hobbled suc- 
cessfully along one of the alleys; but in 
the midst of his progress he was seized 
with a spasm of pain which forced him to 
stop and call for help. In an instant Eu- 
phemia came tripping along the path and 
offered him her arm with the frankest so- 
licitude. 

** Not to the house,” he said, taking it; 
**further on, to the bosquet.’? This chvice 
was prompted by her having immediately 
confessed that she had seen him leave the 
house, had feared an accident, and had 
followed him on tiptoe. 

“Why didn’t you join me?”’ he had 
asked, giving her a look in which admi- 
ration was no longer disguised, and yet 
felt itself half at the mercy of her reply- 
ing that a jeune fille should not be seen 
following a gentleman. But it drew a 
breath which filled its lungs for a long 
time afterward, when she replied simply 
that if she had overtaken him he might 
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have accepted her arm out of politeness, 
whereas she wished to have the pleasure 
of seeing him walk alone. 

The losquet was covered with an odor- 
ous tangle of blossoming vines, and a 
nightingale overhead was shaking out 
love notes with a profuseness which made 
the Baron consider his own conduct the 
perfection of propriety. 

**In America,’’ he said, ‘I have al- 
ways heard that when a man wislies to 
marry a young girl, he offers himself sim- 
ply, face to face, without any ceremony— 
without parents, and uncles, and cousins 
sitting round in a cirele.”’ 

** Why, I believe so,”’ said Euphemia 
staring, and tvo surprised to be alarmed. 

*“*Very well, then,”’ said the Baron, 
‘* suppose our bosquet here to be America. 
I offer you my hand, & 2’ Américaine. It 
will make me intensely happy to have you 
accept it.” 

Whether Euphemia’s acceptance was 
in the American manner is more than I 
can say ; | incline to think that for flut- 
tering, grateful, trustful, softly-amazed 
young hearts, there is only one manner all 
over the world. 

That evening, in the little turret cham- 
ber which it was her happiness to inhab- 
it, she wrote a dutiful letter to her mam- 
ma, and had just sealed it when she was 
sent for by Mme. de Mauves. She found 
this ancient lady seated in her boudoir, in 
a lavender satin gown, with all her can- 
dles lighted, as if to celebrate her grand- 
son’s betrothal. ‘* Are you very happy?”’ 
Mme. de Mauves demanded, making Eu- 
phemia sit down before her. 

‘I'm almost afraid to say so,”’ said the 
young girl, *‘ lest I should wake myself 
up.”’ 

‘*May you never wake up, belle en- 
Sant,” said the old lady solemnly. ‘* This 
is the first marriage ever made in our fam- 
ily in this way—by a Baron de Mauves 
proposing to a young girl in an arbor, 
like Jeannot and Jeannette. It has not 
been our way of doing things, and people 
may say it wants frankness. My grand- 
son tells me he considers it the perfection 
of frankness. Very good. I'ma very old 
woman, and if your differences should 
ever be as frank as your agreement, L 
shouldn't like tosee them. But I should 
be sorry to die and think you were going 
to be unhappy. You can’t be, beyond a 
certain point; because, though in this 
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world the Lord sometimes makes light of 
our expectations, he never altogether ig- 
nores our deserts. But you’re very 
young and innocent, and easy to deceive- 
There never was a man in the world— 
among the saints themselves—as good as 
you believe the Baron. But he’s a ga- 
lant homme and a gentleman, and I’ve 
been talking to him to-night. To youl 
want to say this—that you’re to forget 
the worldly rubbish I talked the other 
day about frivolous women being happy. 
It’s not the kind of happiness that would 
suit you. Whatever befalls you, promise 
me this: to be yourself. The Baronne de 
Mauves will be none the worse for it. 
Yourself, understand, in spite of every- 
thing—bad precepts and bad examples, 
bad usage even. Be persistently and pa- 
tiently yourself, and a De Mauves will do 
you justice.’’ 

Euphemia remembered this speech in 
after years, and more than once, wearily 
closing her eyes, she seemed to see the old 
woman, sitting upright in her faded finery 
and smiling grimly, like one of the fates 
who sees the wheel of fortune turning up 
her favorite event. But at the moment 
it seemed to her simply to have the proper 
gravity of the occasion; this was the 
way, she supposed, in which lucky young 
girls were addressed on their engage- 
ment by wise old countesses. ; 

At her convent, to which she imme- 
diately returned, she found a letter from 
her mother, which shocked her far mcre 
than the remarks of Mine. de Mauves. 
Who were these people, Mrs. Clive de- 
manded, who had presumed to talk to 
her daughter of marriage without asking 
her leave? Questionable  gentlefolk, 
plainly; the best French people never 
did such things. Euphemia would re- 
turn straightway to her convent, shut 
herself up, and await her own arrival. 

It took Mrs. Clive three weeks to travel 
from Nice to Paris, and during this time 
the young girl had no communication 
with her lover beyond accepting a bouquet 
of violets, marked with his initials and 
left by a female friend. “ I’ve not brought 
you up with such devoted care,’’ she de- 
clared to her daughter at their first in- 
terview, ‘to marry a penniless French- 
man. I will take you straight home, and 
you will please to forget M. de Mauves.”’ 

Mrs. Clive received that evening at her 
hotel a visit from the Baron which mit- 
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igated her wr:th, but failed to modify 
her decision. He had very good man- 
ners, but she was sure he had horrible 
morals; and Mrs. Clive, who had been a 
very good-natured censor on her own ac- 
count, felt a genuine spiritual need to 
sacrifice her daughter to propriety. She 
belonged to that large class of Americans 
who treat America asa kind of impossi- 
ble allegiance, but are startled back into 
a sense of moral responsibility when they 
find Europeans taking them at their 
word. ‘‘I know the type, my dear,’’ she 
said to her daughter with a sagacious 
nod. ‘* He'll not beat you; sometimes 
you'll wish he would.”’ 

Euphemia remained solemnly silent; 
for the only answer she felt capable of 
making her mother was that her mind 
was too small a measure of things, and 
that the Baron’s ‘‘ type’? was one which 
it took some mystical illumination to ap- 
preciate. A person who confounded him 
with the common throng of her watering- 
place acquaintance was not a person to 
argue with. It seemed to Euphemia 


that she had no cause to plead ; her cause 
was in the Lord’s hands and her lover’s. 
M. de Mauves had been irritated and 


mortified by Mrs. Clive’s opposition, and 
hardly knew how to handle an adversary 
who failed to perceive that a De Mauves 
of necessity gave more than he received. 
But he had obtained information on his 
return to Paris which exalted the uses 
of humility. Euphemia’s fortune, won- 
derful to say, was greater than its fame, 
and in view of such a prize even a De 
Mauves could afford to take a snubbing. 

The young man’s tact, his deference, 
his urbane insistance, won a concession 
from Mrs. Clive. The engagement was 
to be suspended and her daughter was 
to return home, be brought out and re- 
ceive the homage she was entitled to, and 
which would but too surely take a form 
dangerous to the Baron’s suit. They 
were to exchange neither letters, nor me. 
mentoes, nor messages ; but if at the end 
of two years Euphemia had refused of- 
fers enough to attest the permanence of 
her attachment, he should receive an in- 
vitation to address her again. 

This decision was promulgated in the 
presence of the parties interested. The 
Baron bore himself gallantly, and looked 
at the young girl, expecting some tender 
protestation. But she only looked at 
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him silently in return, neither weeping, 
nor smiling, nor putting out her hand. 
On this they separated ; butas the Baron 
walked away, he declared to himself that, 
in spite of the confounded two years, he 
was a very happy fellow—to have a 
fiancée who to several millions of francs 
added such strangely beautiful eyes. 

How many offers Euphemia refused 
but scantily concerns us—and how the 
Baron wore his two years away. He 
found that he needed pastimes, and, as 
pastimes were expensive, he added heavi- 
ly to the list ot debts to be cancelled by 
Euphemia’s millions. Sometimes, in the 
thick of what he had once called pleas- 
ure with a keener conviction than now, 
he put to himself the case of their failing 
him after all; and then he remembered 
that last mute assurance of her eyes, and 
drew a long breath of such confidence as 
he felt in nothing else in the world save 
his own punctuality in an affair of honor. 

At last, one morning, he took the ex- 
press to Havre with a letter of Mrs. 
Clive’s in his pocket, and ten days later 
made his bow to mother and daughter in 
New York. His stay was brief, and he 
was apparently unable to bring himself 
to view what Euphemia’s uncle, Mr. 
Butterworth, who gave her away at the 
altar, called our great experiment in dem- 
ocratic self-government in a serious light. 
He smiled at everything, and seemed to 
regard the New World as a colored plai- 
santerie. It is true that a perpetual smile 
was the most natural expression of coun- 
tenance for a man about to marry Eu- 
phemia Clive. 


IIL. 


Lonoyorr’s first visit seemed to open 
to him so large an opportunity for tran- 
quil enjoyment that he very soon paid a 
second, and, at the end of a fortnight, 
had spent a great many hours in the lit- 
tle drawing-room, which Mme. de Mauves, 
rarely quitted except to drive or walk in 
the forest. She lived in an old-fashioned 
pavilion, between a high-walled court 
and an excessively artificial garden, be- 
yond whose enclosure you saw a long 
line of tree-tops. Longmore liked the 
garden, and in the mild afternoons used 
to move his chair through the open win- 
dow to the little terrace which overlooked 
it, while his hosts sat just within. After 
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a while she came out and wandered 
through the narrow alleys and beside the 
thin-spouting fountain, and at last intro- 
duced him to a little gate in the garden 
wall, opening upon a lane which led into 
the forest. Llitherward, more than once, 
she wandered with him, bareheaded and 
meaning to go but twenty rods, but al- 
ways strolling good-naturedly further, 
and often taking a generous walk. They 
found a vast deal to talk about, and to 
the pleasure of finding the hours tread 
inaudibly away, Longmore was able to 
add the satisfaction of suspecting that 
he was a ‘‘resource’’ for’ Mme. de 
Mauves. He had made her acquaintance 
with the sense, not altogether comfortable, 
that she was a woman with a painful se- 
cret, and that seeking her acquaintance 
would be like visiting at a house where 
there was an invalid who could bear no 
noise. But he very soon perceived that 
her sorrow; since sorrow it was, was not 
an aggressive one; that it was not fond 
of attitudes and ceremonies, and that her 
earnest wish was to forget it. He felt 


that even if Mrs. Draper had not told 
him she was unhappy, he would have 
guessed it; and yet he could hardly have 
pointed to his evidence. It was chiefly neg- 


ative—she never alluded to her husband. 
Beyond this it seemed to him simply that 
her whole being was pitched on a lower 
key than harmonious Nature meant ; she 
was like a powerful singer who had lost 
her high notes. She never drooped nor 
sighed nor looked unutterable things ; 
she indulged in no dusky sarcasms against 
fate; she had, in short, none of the co- 
quetry of unhappiness. But Longmore 
was sure that her gentle gayety was the 
result of strenuous effort, and that she 
was trying to interest herself in his 
thoughts to escape from her own. If she 
had wished to irritate his curiosity and 
lead him to take her confidence by storm, 
nothing could have served her purpose 
better than this ingenuous reserve. He 
declared to himself that there was a rare 
magnanimity in such ardent self-efface- 
ment, and that but one woman in ten 
thousand was capable of merging an in- 
tensely personal grief in thankless outward 
contemplation. Mme. de Mauves, he in- 
stinctively felt, was not sweeping the ho- 
rizon for a compensation or a consoler ; 
she had suffered a personal deception 
which had disgusted her with persons. 
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She was not striving to balance her sor- 
row with some strongly-flavored joy ; for 
the present, she was trying to live with 
it, peaceably, reputably, and without 
scandal—turning the key on it occasion- 
ally, as you would on a companion liable 
to attacks of insanity. Longmore was a 
man of fine senses and of an active imag- 
ination, whose leading-strings had never 
been slipped. He began to see his hostess 
as a figure haunted by a shadow, which 
was somehow her intenser, more authentic 
self. This hovering mystery came to 
have for him an extraordinary charm. 
Her delicate beauty acquired to his eye 
the serious cast of certain blank-browed 
Greek statues, and sometimes, when his 
imagination more than his ear detected 
a vague tremor in the tone in which she 
attempted to make a friendly ques- 
tion seem to have behind it none of the 
hollow resonance of absent-mindedness, 
his marvelling eyes gave her an answer 
more eloquent, though much less to the 
point, than the one she demanded. 

She gave him indeed much to wonder 
about, and, in his ignorance, he formed a 
dozen experimental theories upon the 
history of her marriage. She had mar- 
ried for love and staked her whole soul 
on it; of that he was convinced. She 
had not married a Frenchman to be near 
Paris and her base of supplies of milli- 
nery; he was sure she had seen conjugal 
happiness in a light of which her present 
life, with its conveniences for shopping 
and its moral aridity, was the absolute 
negation. But by what extraordinary 
process of the heart—through what mys- 
terious intermission of that moral instinet 
which may keep pace with the heart, even 
when that organ is making unprecedented 
time—had she fixed her affections on an 
arrogantty frivolous Frenchman? Long- 
more needed no telling ; he knew M. de 
Mauves was frivolous ; it was stamped on 
his eyes, his nose, his mouth, his car- 
riage. For French women Longmore 
had but a scanty kindness, or at least 
(what with him was very much the same 
thing) but a scanty gallantry; they all 
seemed to belong to the type of a certain 
fine lady to whom he had ventured to 
present a letter of introduction, and 
whom, directly after his first visit to her, 
he had set down in his note-book as 
“metallic.” Why should Mme. de 
Mauves have chosen a French woman's 
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lot—she whose character had a perfume 
which doesn’t belong to even the bright- 
est metals? He asked her one day frank- 
ly if it had cost her nothing to transplant 
herself—if she was not oppressed with a 
sense of irreconcilable difference from 
‘all these people.”? She was silent 
awhile, and he fancied that she was hesi- 
tating as to whether she should resent so 
unceremonious an allusion to her hus- 
band. He almost wished she would ; it 
would seem a proof that her deep reserve 
of sorrow had a limit. 

“T almost grew up here,’’ she said at 
last, “and it was here for me that those 
dreams of the future took shape that we 
all have when we cease to be very young. 
As matters stand, one may be very Amer- 
ican and yet arrange it with one’s con- 
science to live in Europe. My imagina- 
tion perhaps—I had a little when I was 
younger—helped me to think I should 
find happiness here. And after all, fora 
woman, what doves it signify? This is 
not America, perhaps, about me, but 
it’s quite as little France. France is out 
there, beyond the garden, in the town, in 
the forest; but here, close about me, 
in my room and’’—she paused a mo- 
ment—‘* in my mind, it’s a nameless 
country of my own. It’s not her coun- 
try,’’ she added, ‘* that makes a woman 
happy or unhappy.” 

Mme. Clairin, Euphemia’s §sister-in- 
law, might have been supposed to have 
undertaken the graceful task of making 
Longmore ashamed of his uncivil jottings 
about her sex and nation. Mile. de 
Mauves, bringing example to the confir- 
mation of precept, had made a remunera- 
tive match and sacrificed her name to the 
millions of a prosperous and aspiring 
wholesaie druggist—a gentleman liberal 
enough to consider his fortune a moderate 
price for being taken into circles unper- 
vaded by pharmaceutie odors. His sys- 
tem, possibly, was sound, but his own 
application of it was unfortunate. M. 
Clairin’s head was turned by his good 
luck. Having secured a fashionable wife, 
he adopted a fashionable vice and began 
to gamble at the Bourse. In an evil 
hour he lost heavily and staked heavily 
to recover himself. But he overtook his 
loss only by a greater one. Then he let 
everything go—his wits, his courage, his 
probity—everything that had made him 
what his ridiculous marriage had so 


, 
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promptly unmade. He walked up the 
rue Vivienne one day with his hands in 
his empty pockets, and stood for half an 
hour staring confusedly up and down the 
glittering boulevard. People brushed 
against him, and half a dozen carriages 
almost ran over him, until at last a 
policeman, who had been watching him 
for some time, took him by the arm and 
led him gently away. He looked at the 
man’s cocked hat and sword with tears 
in his eyes; he hoped he was going to 
interpret to him the wrath of heaven—to 
execute the penalty of his dead weight of 
self-abhorrence. But the sergent de ville 
only stationed him in the embrasure 
of a door, out of harm’s way, and walked 
away to supervise a financial contest be- 
tween an old lady and a cabman. Poor 
M. Clairin had only been married a year, 
but he had had time to measure the lofty 
spirit of a De Mauves. After he had 
lost everything, he repaired to the house 
of a friend and asked for a night’s lodg- 
ing; and as his friend, who was simply 
his old head bookkeeper and lived in a 
small way, was put to some trouble to 
accommodate him—‘* You must excuse 
me,”’ Clairin said, ‘* but I can’t go home. 
I'm afraid of my wife.’? Toward morn- 
ing he blew his brains out. His widow 
turned the remnants of his property to 
better account than could have been ex- 
pected, and wore the very handsomest 
mourning. It was for this latter reason, 
perhaps, that she was obliged to retrench 
at other points and accept a temporary 
home under her brother’s roof. 

Fortune had played Mme. Clairin a 
terrible trick, but had found an adver- 
sary and not a victim. Though quite 
without beauty, she had always had 
what is called the grand air, and her air 
from this time forward was,grander than 
ever. As she trailed about in her sable 
furbelows, tossing back her well-dressed 
head, and holding up her vigilant eye- 
glass, she seemed to be sweeping the 
whole field of society and asking herself 
where she should pluck her revenge. 
Suddenly she espied it, ready made to 
her hand, in poor Longmore’s wealth and 
amiability. American dollars and Amer- 
ican complaisance had made her brother's 
fortune ; why shouldn't they make hers ? 
She overestimated Longmore’s wealth 
and misinterpreted his amiability ; for 
she was sure that a man could not be so 
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contented without being rich, nor so 
unassuming without being weak. He 
encountered her advances with a formal 
politeness which caused a great deal of 
unflattering disecomposure. She made him 
feel acutely uncomfortable, and though 
he was at a loss to conceive how he 
could be an object of interest to a shrewd 
Parisienne, he had an indefinable sense 
of being enclosed in a magnetic circle, 
like the victim of an incantation. If 
Mme. Clairin could have fathomed his 
Puritanic soul, she would have laid by 
her wand and her hook and admitted 
that he was an impossible subject. She 
gave him a kind of moral chill, and he 
never mentally alluded to her save as that 
dreadful woman—that terri)le woman. 
He did justice to her grand air, but for 
his pleasure he preferred the small air 
of Mme. de Mauves; and he never made 
her his bow, after standing frigidly pas- 
sive for five minutes to one of her gra- 
cious overtures to intimacy, without feel- 
ing a peculiar desire to ramble away into 
the forest, fling himself down on the 
warm grass, and, staring up at the blue 
sky, forget that there were any women 
in nature who didn’t please like the sway- 
ing tree-tops. One day, on his arrival, 
she met him in the court and told him 
that her sister-in-law was shut up with a 
headache, and that his visit must be for 
her. He followed her into the drawing- 
room with the best grace at lis command, 
and sat twirling his hat for halfan hour. 
Suddenly he understood her; the caress- 
ing cadence of her voice was a distinet 
invitation to solicit the incomparable 
honor of her hand. He blushed to the 
roots of his hair and jumped up with un- 
controllable alacrity; then, dropping a 
glance at Mine. Clairin, who sat watching 
him with hard eyes over the edge of her 
smile, as it were, perceived on her brow 
a flash of unforgiving wrath. It was not 


becoming, but his eyes lingered a moment, 
for it seemed to illuminate her character. 
What he saw there frightened him, and 
he felt himself murmuring, ‘* Poor Mme. 


de Mauves!”’ Ilis departure was abrupt, 


and this time he really went into the for- 
est and lay down on the grass. 

After this he admired Mme. de Mauves 
more than ever; she seeemel a brighter 
figure, dogged by a darker shadow. At 
the end of a month he received a letter 
from a friend with whom he had arranged 
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a tour through the Low Countries, re- 
minding him of his promise to meet him 
promptly at Brussels. It was only after 
his answer was posted that he fully meas- 
ured the zeal with which he had declared 
that the journey must either be deferred 
or abandoned—that he could not possibly 
leave Saint-Germain. He took a walk in 
the furest, and asked himself if this was 
irrevocably true. If it was, surely his 
duty was to march straight home and 
pack his trunk. Poor Webster, who, he 
knew, had counted ardently on this ex- 
cursion, was an excellent fellow; six 
weeks ago he would have gone through 
fire and water to join Webster. It had 
never been in his books to throw over- 
board a friend whom he had loved for ten 
years fora married woman whom for six 
weeks he had—admired. It was certainly 
beyond question that he was lingering at 
Saint-Germain because this admirable 
married woman was there; but in the 
midst of all this admiration what had be- 
come of prudence? This was the conduct 
of a man prepared to fall utterly in love. 
If she was as unhappy as he believed, the 
love of such a man would help her very 
little more than his indifference; if she 


was less so, she needed no help and could 


dispense with his friendly offices. He 
Was sure, moreover, that if she knew he 
was staying on her aécount, she would 
be extremely annoyed. But this very 
feeling had much to do with making it 
hard to go; her displeasure would only 
enhance the gentle stoicism which touch- 
ed him to the heart. At moments, in- 
deed, he assured himself that to linger 
was simply impertinent; it was indeli- 
cate to make a daily study of such a 
shrinking grief. But inclination answer- 
ed that some day her self-support would 
fail. and he had a vision of this admirable 
creature calling vainly for help. He would 
be her friend, to any length; it was un- 
worthy of both of them to think ahout 
** consequences.’ But he was a friend 
who carried about with him a muttering 
resentment that he had not known her 
five years earlier, and a brooding hostility 
to those who had anticipated him. It 
seemed one of fortune’s most mocking 
strokes, that she should be surrounded by 
persons whose only merit was that they 
threw the charm of her character into 
radiant relief. 

Longmore’s growing irritation made it 
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more and more difficuit for him to see any 
other merit than this in the Baron de 
Mauves. And yet disinterestedly, it would 
have been hard to give a name to the por- 
tentous vices which such an estimate im- 
plied, and there were times when our 
hero was almost persuaded against his 
finer judgment that he was really the 
most considerate of husbands, and that 
his wife liked melancholy for melan- 
choly’s sake. His manners were perfect, 
his urbanity was unbounded, and he 
seemed never to address her but, senti- 
mentally speaking, hat in hand. His tone 
to Longmore (as the latter was perfectly 
aware) was that of a man of the world to 
aman not quite of the world; but what 
it lacked in deference it made up in easy 
friendliness. ‘* can’t thank you enough 
for having overcome my wife’s shyness,” 
he more than once declared. ‘* If we left 
her to do as she pleased, she would bury 
herself alive. Come often, and bring some 
one else. She'll have nothing to do with 
my friends, but perhaps she'll accept 
yours.”’ 

The Baron made these speeches with a 
remorseless placidity very amazing to our 
hero, who had an innocent belief that a 
man’s head may point out to him the 
shortcomings of his heart and make him 
ashamed of them. He couldn't. fancy 
him capable both of neglecting his wife 
and taking an almost humorous view of 
her suffering. Longmore had, at any 
rate, an exasperating sense that the 
Baron thought rather less of his wife than 
more, for that very same fine difference of 
nature which so deeply stirred his own 
sympathies. He was rarely present dur- 
ing Longmore’s visits, and made a daily 
journey to Paris, where he had ‘ busi- 
ness,’’ as he once mentioned—not in the 
least with a tone of apology. When he 
appeared, it was late in the evening, and 
with an imperturbable air of being on the 
best of terms with every one and every- 
thing, which was peculiarly amazing if 
you happened to have a tacit quarrel 
with him. Ifhe was a good fellow, he 
was surely a good fellow spoiled. Some- 
thing he had, however, which Longmore 
vaguely envied—a kind of superb posi- 
tiveness—n manner rounded and polished 
by the traditions of centuries—amenity 
exercised for his own sake and not his 
neighbors’—which seemed the result of 
something better than a good conscience 
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—of a vigorous and unscrupulous temper- 
ament. ‘The Baron was plainly: not a 
moral man, and poor Longmore, who 
was, would have been glad to learn the 
secret of his luxurious serenity. What 
was it that enabled him, without being a 
monster with visibly cluven feet, exhaling 
brimstone, to misprize so cruelly a lovely 
wife, and to walk about the world with a 
smile under his moustache? It was the 
essential grossness of his imagination, 
which had nevertheless helped him to turn 
so many neat compliments. He could be 
very polite, and he could doubtiess be 
supremely impertinent; but he was as 
unable to draw a moral inference of the 
finer strain, as a schoolboy who has been 
playing truant for a week to solve a prob- 
lem in algebra. It was ten to one he 
didn’t know his wife was unhappy ; he 
and his brilliant sister had doubtless 
agreed to consider their companion a pu- 
ritanical little person, of meagre aspira- 
tions and slender accomplishments, con- 
tented with looking at Paris from the 
terrace, and, as an especial treat, having 
a countryman very much like herself to 
supply her with homely transatlantic 
gossip. M. de Mauves was tired of his 
companion : he relished a higher flavor 
in female society. She was too modest, 
too simple, too delicate ; she had too few 
arts, too little coquetry, too much charity. 
M. de Mauves, some day, lighting a ci- 
gar, had probably decided she was stupid. 
It was the same sort of taste, Longmore 
moralized, as the taste fur Géréme in 
painting, and for M. Gustave Flaubert in 
literature. The Baron was a pagan and 
his wife was a Christian, and between 
them, accordingly, was a gulf. He was 
by race and instinct a grand seiyneur. 
Longmore had often heard of this distin- 
guished social type, and was properly 
grateful for an opportunity to examine it 
closely. It had certainly a picturesque 
boldless of outline, but it was fed from 
spiritual sources so remote from those of 
which he felt the living gush in his own 
soul, that he found himself gazing at it, 
in irreconcilable antipathy, across a dim 
historic mist. **I'm a modern bour- 
geois,”” he said, ‘and not perhaps so good 
a judge of how far a pretty woman’s 
tongue may go at supper without preju- 
dice to her reputation. But [I’ve not 
met one of the smartest of women with- 
out recognizing her and discovering that 
15 
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a certain sort of character offers better 
entertainment than ‘Thérese’s songs, sung 
by a dissipated duchess. Wit for wit, I 
think mine carries me further.’’ It was 
easy indeed to perceive that, as became 
a grand seigneur, M. de Mauves had a 
stuck of rigid notions. He would not 
especially have desired, perhaps, that his 
wife should compete in amateur operettas 
with the duchesses in question, chiefly 
of recent origin; but he held that a gen- 
tleman may take his amusement where 
he finds it, that he is quite at liberty not 
to find it at home ; and that the wife of a 
De Mauves who should hang her head 
and have red eyes, and allow herself to 
make any other response to officious con- 
dolence than that her husband's amuse- 
ments were his own affair, would have 
forfeited every elaim to having her finger- 
tips bowed over and kissed. And yet in 
spite of these sound principles, Long- 
more fancied that the Baron was more 
irritated than gratified by his wife's 
irreproachable reserve. Did it dimly oc- 
cur to him that it was self-control and not 
self effacement? She was a model to all 
the inferior matrons of his line, past and 
to come, and an occasional ** scene ’’ from 
her at a convenient moment would have 
something reassuring—would attest her 
stupidity a trifle more forcibly than her 
excessive reasonableness. 

Longmore would have given much to 
know the principle of her submissiveness, 
and he tried more than once, but with 
rather awkward timidity, to sound the 
mystery. She seemed to him to have 
been long resisting the force of cruel evi- 
dence, and, though she had succumbed 
to it at last, to have denied herself the 
right to complain, because if faith was 
gone her heroic generosity remained. He 
believed even that she was capable of re- 
proaching herself with having expected 
too much, and of trying to persuade her- 
self out of her bitterness by saying that 
her hopes had been illusions and that 
this was simply—life. ** [ hate tragedy,” 
she once said to him; ‘I havea really 
pusillanimous dread of moral suffering. 
I believe that—without base concessions— 
there is always some way of escaping 
from it. I had almost rather never smile 
all my life than have a single violent ex- 
plosion of grief.’’ She lived evidently in 
nervous apprehension of being fatally 
convinced—of seeing to the end of her 
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deception. Longmore, when he thought 
of this, felt an immense longing to offer 
her something of which she could be as 
sure as of the sun in heaven. 


IV. 


His friend Webster lost no time in ac- 
cusing him of the basest infidelity, and 
asking him what he found at Saint-Ger- 
main to prefer to Van Eyck and Hemling, 
Rubens and Rembrandt. A day or two 
after the receipt of Webster’s letter, he 
took a walk with Mme. de Mauves in the 
forest. They sat down on a fallen log, 
and she began to arrange into a bouquet 
the anemones and violets she had gath- 
ered. ‘‘I have a letter,”’ he said at last, 
** from a friend whom I some time ago 
promised to join at Brussels. The time 
has come—it has passed. It finds me ter- 
ribly unwilling to leave Saint-Germain.”’ 

She locked up with the candid interest 
which she always displayed in his affairs, 
but with no disposition, apparently, to 
make a personal application of his words. 
** Saint-Germain is pleasant enough,” 
she said ; ‘‘ but are you doing yourself 
justice? Won't you regret in future 
days that instead of traveliing and seeing 
cities and monuments and museums and 
improving your mind, you sat here—for 
instance—on a log, pulling my flowers to 
pieces ? ’’ ; 

** What [ shall regret in future days,”’ 
he answered after sume hesitation, ‘ is 
that [ should have sat here and not 
spoken the truth on the matter. I am 
fond of museums and monuments and of 
improving my mind, and I’m particularly 
fond of my friend Webster. But I can’t 
bring myself to leave Saint-Germain 
without asking you a question. You 
must forgive me if it’s unfortunate, and be 
assured that curiosity was never more re- 
spectful. Are you really as unhappy as 
I imagine you to be?” 

She had evidently not expected his 
question, and she greeted it with a star- 
tled blush. ‘If [ strike you as unhap- 
py,’ she said, ‘I have been a poorer 
friend to you than [ wished to be.”’ 

**1, perhaps, have been a better friend 
of yours than you have supposed. I’ve 
admired your reserve, your courage, your 
studied gnyety. But I have felt the ex- 
istence of something beneath them that 
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was more you—more you as I wished to 
know you—than they were; something 
that 1 have believed to be an intense 
grief.’’ 

She listened with great gravity, but 
without an air of offence, and he feit that 
while he had been timorously calculating 
the last consequences of friendship, she 
had placidly accepted them. ‘* You sur- 
prise me,” she said slowly, and her blush 
still lingered. ‘* But to refuse to answer 
you would confirm an impression which 
is evidently already too strong. An un- 
happiness that one can sit comfortably 
talking about, is an unhappiness with 
distinct limitations. If I were examined 
before a board of commissioners for inves- 
tigating the felicity of mankind, I’m sure 
I should be pronounced a very fortunate 
woman.”’ 

There was something delightfully gen- 
tle to him in her tone, and its softness 
seemed to deepen as she continued: 
** But let me add, with ail gratitude for 
your sympathy, that it’s my own affair 
altogether. It needn’t disturb you, Mr. 
Longmore, for I have often found myself 
in your company a very contented per- 
son.” 

** You're a wonderful woman,’’ he said, 
‘*and [ admire you as [ never have ad- 
mired any one. You're wiser than any- 
thing I, for one, can say to you; and what 
I ask of you is not to let me advise or con- 
sole you, but simply thank you for letting 
me know you.’ He had intended no such 
outburst as this, but his voice rang lond, 
and he felt a kind of unfamiliar joy as he 
uttered it. 

She shook her head with some impa- 
tience. ‘* Let us be friends—as I supposed 
we were going to be—without protesta- 
tions and fine words To have you mak- 
ing bows to my wisdom—that would be 
real wretchedness. [I can dispense with 
your admiration better than the Flemish 
painters can—better than Van Eyck and 
Rubens, in spite of all their worshippers. 
Go join your friend—see everything, en- 
joy everything, learn everything, and 
write me an excellent letter, brimming 
over with your impressions I’m extreme- 
ly fond of the Datch painters,’’ she added 
with a slight faltering of the voice, which 
Longmore had noticed once before, and 
which he had interpreted as the sudden 
weariness of a spirit self-condemned to 
play a part. 
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**T don’t believe you care about the 
Dutch painters at all,’ he said with a 
laugh. ‘But [ shall certainly write you 
a letter.”’ 

Sherose and turned homeward, thought- 
fully rearranging her flowers as she walk- 
ed. Little was said; Longmore was ask- 
ing himself, with a tremor in the un- 
spoken words, whether all this meant 
simply that he was in love. He looked at 
the rooks wheeling against the golden- 
hued sky, between the tree-tops, but not 
at his companion, whose personal presence 
seemed lost in the felicity she had created. 
Mine. de Mauves was silent and grave, 
because she was painfully disappointed. 
A sentimental friendship she had not de- 
sired; her scheme had been to pass witli 
Longmore as a placid creature with a good 
deal of leisure, which she was disposed to 
devote to profitable conversation of an im- 
personal sort. She liked him extremely, 
and felt that there was something in him 
to which, when she made up her girlish 
mind that a needy French baron was the 
ripest fruit of time, she had done very 
scanty justice. They went through tie 
little gate in the garden wall and ap- 
proached the house. On the terrace 
Mme. Clairin was entertaining a friend— 
a little elderly gentleman with a white 
muustache, and an order in his button- 
hole. Mme. de Mauves chose to pass 
round the house into the court; where- 
upon her sister-in-law, greeting Long- 
more with a commanding nod, lifted her 
eyeglass and stared at them as they went 
by. Longmore heard the little old gen- 
tleman uttering some old-fashioned epi- 
gram about * la vieille galanterie Fran- 
gaise,”’ and then, by a sudden impulse, 
he looked at Mme. de Mauves and won- 
dered what she was doing in such a world. 
She stopped before the house, without 
asking him to come in. ‘* I hope,’’ she 
said, ** you'll consider my advice, and 
waste no more time at Saint-Germain.” 

For an instant there rose to his lips 
some faded compliment about his time not 
being wasted, but it expired before the 
simple sincerity of her look. She stood 
there as gently serious as the angel of dis- 
interestedness, and Longmore felt as if he 
should insult her by treating her words 
as a bait for flattery. ‘‘ I shall start ih a 
day or two,”’ he answered, ‘‘ but I won’t 
promise you not to come back.”’ 

‘**T hope not,’’ she said simply. 
pect to be here a long time.”’ 


“T ex- 
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“*T shall come and say good-by,’’ he 
rejoined; on which she nodded with a 
smile, and went in. 

Ile turned away, and walked slowly 
homeward by the terrace. It seemed to 
him that to leave her thus, for a gain on 
which she herself insisted, was to know 
her better and admire her more. But he 
was in a vague ferment of feeling which 
her evasion of his question half an hour 
before had done more to deepen than to 
allay. Suddenly, on the terrace, he en- 
countered M. de Mauves, who was lean- 
ing against the parapet finishing a cigar. 
The Baron, who, he fancied, had an air of 
peculiar affability, offered him his light- 
gloved hand. Longmore stopped ; he felt 
asudden angry desire tocry cut tohim that 
he had the loveliest wife in the world; 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself not 
toknow it; and that for all hisshrewdness 
he had never looked into the depths of 
her eyes. The Baron, we know, consid- 
ered that he had; but there was some- 
thing in Euphemia’s eyes now that was 
not there five years before. They talked 
for a while about various things, and M. 
de Mauves gave a humorous account of 
his visit to America. His tone was not 
soothing to Longmore’s excited sensibili- 
ties. He seemed to consider the country 
a gigantic joke, and his urbanity only 
went so far as toadmit that it was nota 
bad one. Longmore was not, by habit, 
an aggressive apologist for our institu- 
tions; but the Baron’s narrative confirm- 
ed his worst impressions of French super- 
ficiality. He had understood nothing, he 
had felt nothing, he had learned nothing ; 
and our hero, glancing askance at his 
aristocratic profile, declared that if the 
chief merit of a long pedigree was to leave 
one so vaingloriously stupid, he thanked 
his stars that the Longmores had emerged 
from obscurity in the present century, in 
the person of an enterprising lumber 
merehant. M.de Mauves dweit of course 
on that prime oddity of ours—the liberty 
allowed to young girls; and related the 
history of his researches into the ** oppor- 
tunities ’’ it presented to French noble- 
men—researches in which, during a fort- 
night’s stay, he seemed to have spent 
many agreeable hours. ‘* I am bound to 
admit,’’ he said, ‘that in every case I 
was disarmed hy the extreme candor of 
the young lady, and that they took care 
of themselves to better purpose than I 
have seen some mammas in France take 
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care of them.’’ Longmore greeted this 
handsome concession with the grimmest 
of smiles, and damned his impertinent 
patronage. 

Mentioning at last that he was about to 
leave Saint-Germain, he was surprised, 
without exactiy being flattered, by the 
Baron’s quickened attention. ‘* I’m very 
sorry,’ the lattercried. ‘* I hoped we had 
you for the summer.’’ Longmore mur- 
mured something civil, and wondered 
why M. de Mauves should care whether 
he stayed or went. ‘‘ You were a diver- 
sion to Mme. de Mauves,’’ the Baron 
added. ‘I assure you I mentally blessed 
your visits.”’ 

‘* They were a great pleasure to me,”’ 
Longmore said gravely. ‘Some day I 
expect to come back.” 

** Pray do,’? and the Baron laid his 
hand urgently on his arm. ‘* You see I 
have confidence in you?’’ Longmore was 
silent for «a moment, and the Baron puffed 
his cigar for a while and watched the 
smoke. ‘* Mme. de Mauves,”’ he said at 
last, ‘‘ is a rather peculiar person.”’ 

Longmore shifted his position, and 
wondered whether he was guing to * ex- 
plain’? Mme. de Mauves. 

‘** Being as you are her fellow-country- 
man,’’ the Baron went on, ** I don’t mind 
speaking frankly. She’s just a little 
marked—the most charming woman in 
the world, as you see, but a little fanciful 
—a little exraltée. Now you see she has 
taken this extraordinary fancy for soli- 
tude. Ican’t get her to go anywhere— 
to see any one. When my friends pre- 
sent themselves she’s polite, but she’s 
freezing. She doesn’t do herself justice, 
and I expect every day to hear two or 
three of them say to me, ‘ Your wife’s 
jolie & croquer: what a pity she hasn’t a 
little esprit.’ You must have found out 
that she has really a great deal. But to 
tell the whole truth, what she needs is to 
forget herself. She sits alone for hours 
poring over her English books and look- 
ing at life through that terrible gray veil 
which they always seem to me to fling 
over the world. I doubt if your English 
authors,’’ the Baron continued, with a 
serenity which Longmore afterwards 
characterized as sublime, ‘ are very 
sound reading for young married women. 
I don’t pretend to know much about 
them; but I remember that not long 
after our marriage Mme. de Mauves un- 
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dertook to read me one day a certain 
Wordsworth—a poet highly esteemed, it 
appears, chez vous. It seemed to me 
that she touk me by the nape of the neck 
and forced my head for half an hour over 
a basin of soupe aur chour, and that one 
ought to ventilate the drawing-room be- 
fore any one called. But I suppose you 
know him—ce génze la. I think my wile 
never forgave me, and that it was a real 
shock to her to find she had married a 
man who had very much the same taste 
in literature as in cookery. But you’rea 
man of general culture,’’ said the Baron, 
turning to Longmore and fixing his eyes 
on the seal on his watch-guard. ‘* You 
van talk about everything, and I’m sure 
you like Alfred de Musset as well as 
Wordsworth. Talk to her about every- 
thing, Alfred de Musset included. Bah! 
I forgot you’re going. Come back then 
as soon as possible and talk about your 
travels. If Mme. de Mauves too would 
travel fur a couple of months, it would 
do her good. It would enlarge her hori- 
zon *’—and M. de Mauves made a series 
of short nervous jerks with his stick in 
the air—‘‘ it would wake up her imagi- 
nation. She’s too rigid, you know—it 
would show her that one may bend a 
trifle without breaking.’’ Hle paused a 
moment and gave two or three vigorous 
puffs. Then turning to iis companion 
again, with a little nod and a confidential 


‘*T hope you admire my candor. 
’ 


smile : 
I wouldn’t say all this to one of us.’ 
Evening was coming on, and the lin- 
gering light seemed to float in the air in 
faintly golden motes. Longmore stood 
gazing at these luminous particles; he 
could almost have fancied them a swarm 
of humming insects, murmuring as a re- 
frain, ‘‘She has a great deal of esprit— 
she hasa great deal of esprit.’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
she has a great deal,’’ he said mechani- 
cally, turning to the Baron. M. de 
Mauves glanced at him sharply, as if to 
ask what the deuce he was talking about. 
‘*She has a great deal of intelligence,” 
said Longmore deliberately, ‘‘a great 
deal of beauty, a great many virtues.’’ 
M. de Mauves busied himself for 2 mo- 
ment in lighting another cigar, and when 
he had finished, with a return of his con- 
fidential smile, ‘* I suspect you of think- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘* that I don’t do my wife 
justice. Take care—take care, young 
man ; that’s a dangerousassumption. In 
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general, a man always does his wife jus- 
tice. More than justice,” cried the 
Baron with a laugh—* that we keep for 
the wives of other men! ”’ 

Longmore afterwards remembered it in 
favor of the Baron's grace of address that 
he had not measured at this moment the 
dusky abyss over which it hovered. But 
a sort of deepening subterranean echo 
lingered on his spiritual ear. For the 
present his keenest sensation was a desire 
to get away and cry aloud that M. de 
Mauves was an arrogant fool. He bade 
him an abrupt good-night, which must 
serve also, he said, as good-by. 

** Decidedly then you go?” said M. de 
Mauves, almost perempturily. 

“* Decidedly.”’ 

** Of course you'll come and say good- 
by to Mme. de Mauves.”’ His tone im- 
plied that the omission would be most 
uncivil; but there seemed to Longmore 
something sv ludicrous in his taking a 
lesson in consideration from M. de 
Mauves, that he burstintoa laugh. The 
Baron frowned, like a man for whom it was 
a new and most unpleasant sensation to 
be perplexed. “ You’re a queer fellow,” 
he marmured, as Longmore turned away, 
not foreseeing that he would think him a 
very queer fellow indeed before he had 
done with him. 

Longmore sat down to dinner at his 
hotel with his usual good intentions ; but 
as he was lifting his first glass of wine to 
his lips, he suddenly fell to musing and 
set down his wine untasted. His revery 
lasted long, and when he emerged from 
it, his fish was cold; but this mattered 
little, for his: appetite was gone. That 
evening he packed his trunk with a kind 
of indignant energy. This was so effee- 
tive that the operation was accomplished 
before bed-time, and as he was not in the 
least sleepy, he devoted the interval to 


writing two letters; one was a short 
note to Mme. de Mauvyes, which he in- 
trusted to a servant, to be delivered the 


next morning. He had found it best, he 
said, to leave Saint-Germain immediately, 
but he expected to be back in Paris in 
the early autumn. The other letter was 
the result of his having remembered a 
day or two before that he had not yet com- 
plied with Mrs. Draper’s injunction to 
cive her an account of his impressions of 
her friend. The present occasion seemed 
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propitious, and he wrote half a dozen 
pages. His tone, however, was grave, 
and Mrs. Draper, on reveiving them, was 
slightly disappointed—she would have 
preferred a stronger flavor of rhapsody? 
But what chiefly concerns us is the con- 
cluding sentences. 

‘*The only time she ever spoke to me 
of her marriage,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ she inti- 
mated that it had been a perfect love- 
match. With all abatements, [ suppose 
most marriages are ; but in her case this 
would mean more, I think, than in that 
of most women; for her love was an ab- 
solute idealization. She believed her 
husband was a hero of rose-colored ro- 
mance, and he turns out to be not even a 
hero of very sad-colored reality. For 
some time now she has been sounding 
her mistake, but I don’t believe she has 
touched the bottom of it yet. She strikes 
me as a person who is begging off from 
full knowledge—who has struck a truce 
with painful truth, and is trying awhile 
the experiment of living with closed eyes. 
In the dark she tries to see again the 
gilding on her idol. Lllusion of course is 
illusion, and one must always pay for it ; 
but there is something truly tragical in 
seeing an earthly penalty levied on such 
divine folly as this. As for M. de 
Mauves, he’s a Frenchman to his fingers’ 
ends; and I confess I should dislike him 
for this if he were a much better man. 
Ile can’t forgive his wife for having mar- 
ried him too sentimentally and loved him 
too well; for in some uncorrupted cor- 
ner of his being he feels, I suppose, that 
as she saw him, so he ought to have been. 
It’s a perpetual vexation to him that a 
iittle American bourgeoise should have 
fancied him a finer fellow than he is, or 
than he at all wants to be. He hasn’ta 
glimmering of real acquaintance with his 
wife ; he can’t understand the stream of 
passion flowing so clear and still. To 
tell the truth, [ hardly can myself, but 
when I see the spectacle I can admire 
it restlessly. M. de Mauves, at any rate, 
would like to have the comfort of feeling 
that his wife was as corruptible as him- 
self; and you'll hardly believe me when L 
tell you that he goes about intimating to 
gentlemen whom he deems worthy of the 
knowledge, that it would be a conve- 
nience to him to have them make love to 
her.”’ 

Henry James, JR. 











WOMEN AS FRIENDS. 


UR best friends are the friends we 
never find. As most of our bless- 
ings fail to descend from the imagination, 
tlieir sole creator, our perfect friendships 
seldom emerge from the ideal that en- 
shrines them. Friendship is so little un- 
derstood that the name is constantly mis- 
taken for the thing; and, what is more 
remarkable, the error rests unperceived, 
We are wont to speak of our friends as 
if they challenged reckoning ; and yet, to 
be truly such, they must of necessity be 
few. He who thinks he has many is 
likely to have none; for friendship is 
rarer than rubies, and beyond the power 
of purchase. The richest and strongest 
Mature may not attract many friends; it 
does not want, nor would it have them ; 
since number would reduce their value, 
and profane their sacredness. 

To possess friends is a noble privilege, 
and aright withal, but a right of superior 
souls alone. Capacity to get or to bea 
friend implies virtue ofsome kind, strength 
of character, fixedness of purpose, loyalty, 
inward illumination, freedom from self- 
ishness. ‘These qualities may not belong 
—they seldom do—to each friend; but 
they are commonly, if unequally, shared 
between the two. If one appreciate what 
the other has, it is, by reflection, as 
though both were possessors. In the as- 
sociations and intimacies of life, to give 
back is almost equivalent to owning, and, 
as respects accord, far more to be de- 
sired. 

In ordinary apprehension, friendship is 
limited to men. Women, it is common 
to say, never feel it. They funey they 
do; they hold a spurious friendship, 
which may last through girlhood, which 
consists in sentimentally silly confidences, 
in encircled waists, exclamatory walks, 
labial truces to petty quarrels, but ends 
with school days, and is rarely to be 
revived. Mayhap in maturity, after 
marriage itself, they concoct an emo- 
tional relationship, inwhich they may he 
anything or everything but friends. So 
the opinion goes, and has gone until fem- 
inine friendship has come to be regarded 
popularly as something too transparent 





for illusion. 
declares that man and woman cannot be 


The same wise judgment 


friends; that sexual feeling renders 
friendship impossible by introducing an 
element—passion—which destroys it. 
There is a modicum of truth here, as 
there usually is in popular opinion, 
which, considering things in the gross, 
neglects exceptiuns, and becomes incapa. 
ble of fine discrimination. 

We hear to weariness of David and 
Jonathan, Achilles and Patroclus, Alex- 
ander and Hephestion, Nisus and Eurya- 
lus, Damon and Pythias ; history and fic- 
tion are so plundered for examples of he- 
roes bound in amity, surrendering every- 
thing to and for each other, that we are 
inclined to believe friendship exclusively 
masculine. ‘There are shining instances, 
however, of women who have been mu- 
tually attached as deeply and disinterest- 
edly as the illustrious Hebrews, Greeks, 
or Latins. Women, to-day, are fast and 
faithful friends—se sure of, so restful in 
their relation, that they seldom parade it, 
as their brothers delight to do. Their 
reticence rubs them of their desert ; they 
are not thought to feel what they fail to 
advertise. Substantial friendship exists 
between them when life has lost its opa- 
line hues, and gathered sober, though not 
sombre tints. The illusions of youth, as 
well as its frivolities, have gone; they 
can see each other with clear eyes and 
settled confidence. All reason for dis- 
trust has passed ; they do not regard each 
other as possible rivals each time a pleas- 
ant stranger comes. Their tie is finer, 
funder, tenderer than that commonly 
binding man to man. Their mutual in- 
ward interest springs from lack of out- 
ward interest. They are allies of Na- 
ture’s making, developed children of the 
season’s progress, the result of order un- 
disturbed. Their virtues draw them to- 
gether, as men’s vices oft draw men. In 
so much are they purer and better for 
their connection ; while their appointed 
protectors may be rendered worse by bur- 
rowing defects and reproducing taints. 

It is very rare to find, in close, contin- 
uous companionship, women who are not, 
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in the main, both good and strong. 
When they have soiled their souls, have 
sunk in self-esteem, they are prone to 
avoid each other ; to seek the society of 
the less sensitive and fastidious sex, in 
order to fortify the bad with something 
worse. Women discover one another’s 
faults more quickly—perhaps more will- 
ingly—than one another’s virtues. They 
have an instinct for the wrong in their 
sisters, proportioned to their unsuspicion 
of wrong, especially the same wrong, in 
themselves. Conscious of this, they keep 
apart—less because they have erred than 
because they hate to be found out. But 
be the cause what it may, sins conven- 
tional or spiritual divide them, undo 
friendship, shatter its potentiality. Their 
association shows them armed without in 
that they are innocent within. They co- 
here for the reason that they are alike, 
and have no dread of comment or criti- 
cism. Friendship is their badge of mu- 
tual faith and security, and these are the 
calm contagions of their giving out. 

Vices, oftener weaknesses, may serve 
as bonds of union between us; the greater 
the vice or weakness, the closer the bond. 
The young soldiers and the hoary vete- 
rans of Rome, who died together against 
outnumbering Gauls, have been preserved, 
for their personal devotion, in the amber 
of ages. But the secret of their attach- 
ment paralyzes poetry, revolts the whole- 
some represses utterance. The 
love of Hadrian for Antinous has become 
immortal ; the statues of the Bithynian 
youth stand in every gallery ; admiration 
of the favorite is on the lips of millions. 
Rhapsody hides the forbidding fact that 
would taint the temple the emperor rear- 
ed in the name of affection ; turns to gibe 
the tender myth of the celestial transmu- 
tation. Our apparent friendships, beau- 
tiful at distance, may not bear inspection, 
lest their roots be found imbedded in im- 
purity. We prefer to shut the windows 
of the soul when the blue eye of Heaven 
is looking down. We do not care much 
for Heaven; but our psychal chambers 
are generally too disordered to invite ex- 
amination. 

Feelwell and Stronglungs have been 
friends for years ; their example is quoted 
for its disinterestedness. Nothing they 
would not do for each other, say the peo- 
ple. Themselves are reticent. But they 
are aware their connection is selfish 
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wholly, sordid even. Privately, they dis- 
like, despise one another ; and the con- 
sciousness of this, with the fear of each 
that the other may tell what both know, 
keeps them together. They more suc 
cessfully oppress their fellows by combin- 
ing than they could singly ; their firm is 
Mine and Thine in opposition to human- 
ity. Good-hearted they are called, for 
they understand the policy of presenting 
smooth surfaces ; though it is hard to 
perceive how the goodness of a thing can 
depend on its absence. 

Hardcheek and Careless are considered 
excellent friends ; but as neither is agree- 
able or generous, the wherefure is not ob- 
vious. They may like each other because 
no one else likes them. Even their de- 
fects are too small to exercise attraction. 
If you knew their habits, you would un- 
ravel the mystery. They are associate 
tipplers at unseemly hours; over their 
cups they confess their meanness by other 
titles, and through slander reduce their 
entire acquaintance to a dishonurable de- 
mocracy. 

Absurdenough and Queerbrain are 
grave in deportment as grandees. They 
are the laughing-stock of their ever-nar- 
rowing circle, though they never dream 
of the fact. When friendship is fool, 
they are Damon and Pythias. Their 
principal weakness is belief, born of their 
own ceaseless asseveration, in their irre- 
sistibility to women. For a long while 
they rehearsed their conquests to all who 
would listen, regardless of time, temper, 
or occasion. But gaining at last the 
reputation of ancient augurs, their be- 
holders afar off fled with precipitation. 
Constrained to a dual audience, and that 
audience themselves, they pass hours in 
relating falsehvods to one another, all 
based on unreal gallantries—each despis- 
ing his companion for so shallow lying, 
but confident his own vaporing is credited. 

Such may not be the representative or 
general friendships of men. Still, they 
go by the fair christening, and are given 
as illustrations—let us hope truly—of 
something non-existent among women. 
It is our insistance of cheap satire on our 
sisters that renders the spirit of inquiry 
healthful for ourselves. Weare told that 
we live in an unheroie age. It is less 
true of this than of any other. The 
ancients were once modern, and their 
demigods were behindthem. To-day can 
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never be so bright as yesterday. The 
real heroes are never heroic to them- 
selves. 

Women as friends suggests women 2s 
enemies. No one of either sex may be a 
fast friend who cannot be a firm foe. Fit- 
ness for one is qualification for the other. 
Sympathies and antipathies are so en- 
tangled that those must be excited be- 
fore these can be disengaged. They may 
be identical, relying for quality on the 
mode of their treatment—akin to the hair 
of a cat; sympathies if smoothed, antipa- 
thies when ruffled. Can woman be an 
enemy? ‘he question is carried in the 
affirmative without an audibly dissenting 
voice. She who owns, confessedly, such 
power to cherish prejudice, who can af- 
ford such luxury of hate, must have, in 
her vast spiritual affluence, a fair endow- 
ment of friendship. Between dislike and 
delectation there is only difference of de- 
gree. Between love ina passionate sense 
and love that is amicable there is differ- 
ence in kind; and the latter is of the 
higher sort. 

If you quarrel with a woman over night, 
you invite the devil to breakfast. Hav- 
ing made a woman your foe, you have 
poisoned the air you breathe in common. 
Nature, who has deprived her of physical 
power to strike, has bestowed mental 
power to hate; and hate is more formi- 
dauble than the heaviest blows. These 
must be exhausted ere long; that nour- 
ishes itself from within, and grows by 
self-indulgence. An angry woman, if 
she be comely, is picturesque and allur- 
ing. But the aroused and fixed aversion 
which sometimes succeeds thereto is not 
pleasant to contemplate. Feminine ha- 
tred is a great force in the universe; it 
has created epochs and destroyed empires ; 
changed destinies and retarded ages. 
Civilization has modified its expression, 
but not lessened its intensity. In the 
wars of to-day the enemies in the field 
may be conquered, but the enemies at 
home never can be. ‘Technically, these 
do not bear arms; and yet the arms they 
have they lay not down until they are 
victorious over the victors. 

The earliest Romans were cunning. 
Seizing the fair Sabines, and gaining love 
in spite of violence, their defenders, burn- 
ing to avenge them, were melted by en- 
treaty (according to Ovid) into allies of 
the ruffians they should have slain. Cun- 
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ning Romans, indeed !—cunning past find- 
ing out! ‘The shrewdness was not in the 
brutility—for this, only the need of the 
race has been offered as excuse—but in 
the conception of the idea of winning the 
women before contending with the men. 
Caresses before blows, and the blows were 
needless. Romulus’s compatriotsset an ex- 
ample so excellent that, naturally, it never 
has been imitated. The tale is so strange, 
has furnished so many quivers with sa- 
tire against the sex, that it must have 
been partially told, as is likely, since 
a poet was the recounter. No history 
will be complete until women shall be 
heard in their own behalf. The version 
of the violated Sabines would be very in- 
teresting ; would doubtless show truth 
suppressed; would reveal the feminine 
instinct, the same to-day as when the 
walls of Rome were built, or before the 
rearing of the Pyramids. We know al- 
ready that the wrong so foully done to 
the Sabine women was repaired as fully 
as was possible; that the Romans had 
nobleness of character despite their savage 
assailment. Otherwise, depend upon it, 
they would not have been forgiven, even 
though forgiveness had saved the shed- 
ding of blood, and the blood that of their’ 
brothers and fathers, their lovers and 
husbands. 

Women, when they are such by matu- 
rity of years and character, seldom seri- 
ously disagree after they have fairly be- 
come friends; or, having gone apart, they 
rarely coalesce again. At least less com- 
monly than men, who quarrel over trifles, 
separate, and reunite without good reason. 
Masculine anger, as a rule, flames and 
flashes—burns out; feminine anger kin- 
dles, moulders, burns in—the effect of re- 
pression so early and continuously taught. 
Nothing so good for wrath, if it will 
come, as to let it blow itself out like a ris- 
ing storm. Temper and gunpowder are 
less dangerous in the open air, Shut up 
in woman’s breast, like the former, it is 
apt to explode; like the latter, at unex- 
pected times, and with fatal effect. If 
woman be a slow adversary, she is a long 
one. 

“ After ten years of hostility,’’ said the 
[talian duchess, ‘1 find my batred just 
beginning to blossom. What may not my 
enemies expect from the fruit?” 

She who may not violently resent can 
all the more violently detest. It may be 
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woman’s narrowness that makes her so 
cordiala hater. If narrow, she resembles 
water in being deep also, and quiet in 
her depth. In both, smooth surface hides 
perilous profundity. The face of ivory 
often masks the hyena’s heart. 

Entire reconciliation is difficult with a 
woman. She invariably keeps certain re- 
serves. When she has once parted from 
you in spirit, she will hardly return. 
Though she seem to, she does not. -She 
gives her hand again—perhaps her lips ; 
but the heart is no longer in one nor the 
soul in the other. Kiss her you have once 
roundly quarrelled with—if it be not a 
mere lovers’ quarrel—and you will find 
the statue under the crimson curve, the 
chill of the marble through the bounding 
blood. A keen observer may determine in 
society whether you have had discord 
with a woman you meet. However per- 
fect the breeding, however disciplined the 
manners, the past discord leaves a shad- 
ow that will not be lifted. The old 
wound may be closed; it is not healed, 
nor can it be by the highest skill in spir- 
itual surgery. Frequently men like one 
another better after fighting; women 
never, be the foe of either sex. With 
these the bloom of favor is taken off, not 
to be restored. They feel, though they 
may not say or even think it, that slight 
or injury admits of no atonement. Wo- 
man reads the prover): To err is femi- 
nine, to furgive impossible. 

The permanence of her enmity arises 
cften from its irrationality. To declare 
there is no reason for her dislike is to give 
the best reason for her disliking. She is 
not logical in her love, why should she be 
in her hate? She is not a creature of 
syllogisms but of sensations. Reason 
cancels reason; but a downright, deep- 
rooted prejudice, or a spontaneous dar- 
ling detestation, may be stormed in vain 
with premises and conclusions. She 
loathes logic ; she feels that her intuitions 
are beyond it. 
he does not use it, and in her hands is al- 
ways an inferior weapon. ‘It is enough 
that I hate him,’’ was the answer of 

-aradina; ‘‘no power on earth can ex- 
tinguish the fiery fact!’’ If a firm foe 
make a fast friend, who shall deny, in the 
cause of friendship, woman’s magnificent 
equipment? 

Notwithstanding endless citation and 
general opinion, the highest and truest 
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friendship must be sought for—can exist 
only—not between members of the same, 
but of different sex. It may be conceded 
that more and stronger friendships have 
been and are held by men than women, 
though the sincerest and most disinter- 
ested—the ideal friendship—wili be found 
between men and women. 

Nobody believes that? It might be 
true, nevertheless. General belief and 
general error are closely connected. 
Doubt has always been the beginning of 
wisdom. Terms usually misunderstood 
compose the airy and irremovable despo- 
tism of the world. When they are accu- 
rately defined, the definition startles; and 
ideas—from their unfamiliarity—are con- 
sidered heresies. 

One reason of the disbelief in friendship 
between the sexes is, that its consistence 
is miscomprehended. Friendship is ordi- 
narily thought to be the strongest attach- 
ment between, men, as love is between 
men and women. If the feeling be of two 
genders, it is called love, because it has 
been so called, which is supposed to be a 
finality. The popular mode of arriving 
at truth is to give a thing a name, and 
stick to it in the face of refutation. Per- 
sistence, with the multitude, has every 
advantage of philosophy. Men love each 
other; so do women; and men and wo- 
men are the best of friends. Thus it has 
been from the first, and will be to the 
last. Sex is not determined altogether by 
physiology; temperament more nearly 
settles it. Many men are masculine and 
feminine to each other; many women 
likewise. If love were possible between 
the sexes alone, they might be, and often 
are, represented by the same sex; so that 
regarding love as the only natural affee- 
tion of men for women, or of women for 
men, it might be rechristened friendship, 
and the acceptance of the postulate thus 
enforced. But style them what you may, 
and notwithstanding their indistinetion, 
love and friendship are very different, al- 
beit not obedient to gender. Sex, as we 
know, enters into material as well as an- 
imated nature, and is, as we hold, inde- 
pendent of corporality. In friendship, 
not less than in love, sex has its part. 
Whether two men or two women be 
friends, one is masculine and the other 
feminine one to the other, as much as 
when man and woman are friends. There- 
fure friendship between the sexes is more 
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natural, because physically conformable, 
than between members of the same sex. 
- Then the relation is more clearly defined, 
better established, less exposed to exter- 
nal influences. Disguises are not needed ; 
assumptions are superfluous; the harmo- 
nies are preserved; the form answers to 
the spirit. 

in all genuine friendships the positive 
and negative are combined—so subtly, 
often, as to be barely perceptible, but 
acting fully and freely nevertheless. The 
positive portrays tlhe masculine, the nega- 
tive the feminine, in the chief concerns of 
life, though they may shift under differ- 
ent influences. There never were two 
friends, even when they were strong men, 
who were not positive and negative to 
one another; in altered words, masculine 
and feminine. Patroclus plainly symbol- 
ized the woman to Achilles; as Hephes- 
tion did to Alexander, Jonathan to Da- 
vid, Alva to Philip II. Shelley was fem- 
inine to Byron; Louis XLV. to Mainte- 
non; Charles VIL. to Jeanne Dare; Lei- 
cester to Elizabeth; Petrarch to Laura; 
Antony to Caesar. Cvesar himself was 
masculine to everybody except to Cleopa- 
tra at times; Napoleon Bonaparte was 
masculine to all his marshals—tc the en- 
tire French nation, indeed. A man may 
be masculine to one man and feminine to 
another. A woman may be masculine to 
her husband and feminine to her lover, 
Sex varies with the nature it is brought 
in contact with. Feminine souls are con- 
stantly getting into masculine bodies, and 
feminine bodies growing about masculine 
souls, 

In every close relation where one and 
one, in defiance of aritlimetic, make one, 
there must be a controlling mind—fre- 
quently controlling so gently, perchance 
so involuntarily, as to render control in- 
sensible. The controlling mind is posi- 
tive. Whenever two positive natures, be 
the sex the same or different, come in con- 
tact, they rebound, and in any attempt to 
cohere jar so perpetually that rest is se- 
cured solely by separation. Hence many 
mmen—positiveness should be man’s pre- 
rogative—admirably adapted to friend- 
ship, cannot be friends to each other. 
They demand too much and grant too lit- 
tle, by the impulse of their being, for the 
required complement of a condition so ex- 
acting. Friends they can gain in abun- 
dance, but friends blessed with a meas- 
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urable quantity of negation. Such as 
they cherish mutual esteem—an oblique 
way of expressing self-respect—and like 
one another beyond a clashing range. 
They are the centres of circles, not to be 
pressed by social revulsion into any part 
of the periphery. On them may be built 
ideals which the dawn of verity will not 
topple down. 

The positive and negative, the mascu- 
line and feminine elements, being essen- 
tial to sterling and lasting friendship, its 
simplest and fittest form is between man 
and woman. Between the sexes there is 
no direct rivalry ; their fieids of activity 
lie asunder, and rivalry is the sapper of 
man’s concord with man. We hear much 
of generous rivalry ; but on examination 
the generosity lessens and the rivalry in- 
creases. Rivalry long continued between 
men must end in success for one and com- 
parative failure for the other. He who 
succeeds may be magnanimous; but to 
him who has not succeeded magnanimity 
looks like patronage. No proud individ- 
ual spirit can quite forgive itself for fail- 
ure, from whatever cause ; and inability to 
forgive ourselves seeks vent in condemn- 
ing others. Such spirit, to be broad, 
must be among the first; must govern the 
opportunity for mastership. 

As friends, man and woman have few 
occasions to come into competition—none, 
in sooth, if they be wholly in concert with 
their gender. Lis leading trait, egotism, 
and hers, desire to please, in no wise 
interfere ; rather they administer recipro- 
eally. His egotisen is gratified by her de- 
sire to please, and her desire to please is 
stimulated by hisegotism. ‘Their tenden- 
cy to converge augments with years; in- 
stead of outgrowing each other, as men 
are prone to, they grow into each other 
by steady assimilation. They have no 
emotional astonishments, no instinctive 
revelations, which in erotic intimacies 
change the outlook ina twinkling. The 
time is assured; there is stability from 
within. 

In the friendship of the sexes there is 
no jealousy—the canker in the sweetest 
rose of love. Friendship is secure of it- 
self. Growing slowly, it has time to take 
deep root, is in no peril of eradication. 
Jealousy from the loving is not unpleas- 
ant at first, since it is translated by the 
loved into evidence of sincerity and ardor, 
but repeated appearance renders it hate- 
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ful—ratiunally, withal, for it so rapidly 
enlarges its sphere of suspicion and tor- 
ment that to dwell in it is like breathing 
an atmosphere of powdered nettles. The 
man who has suffered from the jealousy 
of the most charming and loving woman 
will gladly surrender the transports of 
passion for the delightful calm and unex- 
acting satisfaction of pure feminine friend- 
ship. One is the relaxing air and the 
heavy fragrance of the hothouse; the 
other the fresh oxygen of the open heav- 
ens. The deepest love is inwardly armed 
against itself. The highest joys are sub- 
ject to reaction. All written romances 
end before satiety begins. The prosaic 
sequels are left to real life. 

Love is a fine name for many ordinary 
things that do not deserve it. So labelled, 
every feeling and assumption, whether 
worthy or unworthy, is sure of sympathy 
through the idealization the very term 
produces. There are loves, and loves, 
and loves, no two alike. The pure and 
impure, the sacred and profane, are min- 
gled, and to the mass they are undistin- 
guishable. Love is called divine, though 
it is, as we know it, essentially human— 
all the better therefor, and proclaimed 
poetic when it is olten steeped in prose. 
It is the one intelligibie yet mystic word 
—the open secret—that comes down from 
the dimmest ages as the motor of the uni- 
verse, the creator of creation. Everything 
big and little, mighty and insignificant, 
world and worm, it is not strange we mis- 
apprehend it; that, clutthing at the 
stars, we fall into the kennel. Speaking 
for itself, we interpret love with our pri- 
vate key, and wonder at its riddles, made 
such by our inadequate misunderstanding. 
It can be granted to but few, in its fulness 
and purity, which largely rest on the re- 
ceiver. Fire will not burn without oxy- 
gen. Meteors do not blaze to illuminate 
bogs. If there were avatars, clowns would 
pelt the deities with dirt. 

Love, as usually found, is lower than 
friendship, less enduring, less satisfying. 
Friendship between the comes 
nearer to what love should be, without 
love’s deficiencies. It is uncommon be- 
cause it is misconceived, and because 
everybody seems resolved it shall be. 
Nature favors, but society, most of whose 
laws are against her, opposes it strenu- 
ously. Nature is grandly indifferent to 
all the conventionalities, which are both 
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the laws and superstructure of society. 
** You are my friend,’’ says one in her 
large serene way. “ You are nothing of 
the kind,’ screams the other in her quer- 
ulous treble; ‘‘and you shall not be 
either!’’ Nature does not answer; but 
time answers for her. That which is 
sure may omit words. When the small 
dog barks at the swelling ocean, he does 
not deter the tide from rolling grandly in. 

Society recognizes marriage alune as 
the safe and only proper union between 
man and woman. She rejects friendship 
for the reason, as has been said, that she 
always suspects sexual affinity as its ac- 
tual base. She is sometimes right, though 
generally wrong. May it not be wisely 
left to the persons most interested to de- 
cide how they are adfected? If they don’t 
know, how can any one else? If they do 
know, won't they regulate their own 
lives, in due season, as befits them best? 
It is all with Nature in the end, and even 
her scandals prove her sagacities. Throw- 
ing a cloak over her does not extinguish 
her. Declaring you do not see her fails 
to prevent her from seeing you. ‘To at- 
tempt to shut her up is the same as bar- 
ring the gates of the morning, or resolv- 
ing in solemn council that the seasons 
shall be dismissed. It cannot be too 
often repeated that persons cannot be 
wedded whiom Nature has not wedded be- 
forehand. Nor can they be held together, 
except outwardly, and with mutual deg- 
radation, whom Nature has pronounced 
divorced. The man and woman adapted 
to friendship only shoald not be married. 
They might be excellent friends, and 
yet make miserable husband and wile. 
Thousands of men and women have been 
doomed to woe, because society would not 
allow them any room to stand except be- 
fore the altar—symbol of sacrifice to-day 
more than in the time of ancient supersti- 
tion. We exchange our old superstitions 
for new ones under other names, and im- 
agine we are no longer fanatical. 

** Do you like this woman? ”’ 
much.’’ ‘* Then marry her; you are a 
villainelse! ’’ quoth Mrs. Grundy. ‘* Do 
you admire these velvets?’’ asks a shop- 
keeper. If you reply in the affirmative, 
does he order you to eat them at peril of 
your reputation? Should he do so, you 
might intimate that fruits are to be 
eaten, and velvets to be worn. Were he 
like the representatlve of society, he 
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would not admit your distinction, but 
would pronounce you a sophist, a disor- 
ganizer, an infidel. The Turk was nota 
fool because he could not comprehend 
why Christians demanded that a man of 
their creed should marry one woman, but 
be sent to prison if he married two. 
‘How,’ inquired the puzzled Qttoman, 
** can a pretending heir of Paradise have 
too much of a benefaction? Are single 
blessings virtues, and double blessings 
sins?”’ 

Very different, frequently opposite 
qualities may be needed fur wedlock and 
friendship. The former, dressed and 
festooned though it be in frippery and 
flowers, is an entirely practical state, and 
will not prosper save by practical treat- 
ment. The latter is more ideal because 
less familiar; is capable of expansion, 
variety—tentative. Wedlock admits not 
of experiments. ‘The course is onward, 
if not upward; counsels not looking 
back. The steps taken cannot well be 
retraced ; the done may not be undone 
save through mortification, sufferings, 
depression of spirit. Though friendship 
is not love, nor love friendship, as they 
are generally accepted, they are germane, 
and not infrequently glide one into the 
other, Passional love—the only kind the 
world considers—is alien to friendship, 
while spiritual love is closely allied to it. 
Love may be a preparation for friendship, 
though friendship is rather a preparation 
for itself than for love, commonly on © 
lower plane, and born of youth and ardor 
instead of maturity and reason. They 
who have been wrecked on the gulf of 
love may sail calmly and happily on the 
sea of friendship. One is as the tumultu- 
ous Atlantic; the other as the peaceful 
Pacific. Friendship is not for children 
nor for the undeveloped, but for men and 
women, ripe in mind and character, who 
have grown up to the fruit hanging on 
the highest boughs of the tree of life and 
knowledge. Though more ideal than 
love in one sense, it is more real in that 
it answers expectation; may be grasped, 
held, fed on without satiety. Love of the 
lofty grade always frustrates. While you 
hold it in your arms, it is singing over- 
head; when you eatch it in the turret, it 
slips off to the sky. Of the lower order, 
it isa cheat; makes promises it will net 
redeem; kisses close, and repels. Friend- 
ship in ascending does not leave behind; 
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its responsibilities are borne equally ; its 
illumination is the same. 

Young women often decline proposals, 
saying to the proposer: ‘I regard you 
asa triend ; [ cannot become your wile.” 
Either they do not mean it, or they do 
not understand—this the more probable— 
the significance of friendship. She who 
knows what friendship is would be rash 
to reject as husband him she had accepted 
as friend. It is far easier to convert a 
friend into a lover, as the words are pro- 
perly used, than a lover into a friend. 
A woman of self-understanding, range, 
and insight would prefer a true friend to 
a sighing lover as her life-long partner. 
Lovers are gathered in abundance with 
every ripening of the senses. Friends 
belong to peculiar svil; require careful 
culture; are hard to rear. 
from the blood ; these grow from the soul. 
How many wedded women to-day hunger 
for friendship from their lords ; would joy- 
fully exchange every rapture they can im- 
agine—and their imaginings are beyond 
poets’ dreams—for its pervading comfort, 
its sweet buoyancy, its penetrating sense 
of absolute protection! ‘Their lords were 
delightful as lovers; were charming as 
husbands for a season—for a year per- 
haps (statisticians say man’s matrimonial 
ecstasies seldum outlive a twelyemonth) ; 
but then a change appeared; slight at 
first, scarcely perceptible except to wo- 
man’s watelful eye, though spreading and 
deepening until the present became a 
mockery of the past; until tenderness 
broke her heart at the death-bed of gal- 
lantry. Could the wives have had friend- 
ship from the beginning, they would 
have missed the sentimental raving, the 
extravagance of manner, the absurd jeal- 
ousy that pertain to all wooings ; but they 
would have had the delicate attention, the 
vigilant eare, the genuine sympathy that 
flow in steady and wholesume streams. 

Friendship survives many loves. Men 
change their loves—women cliange them, 
too—and yet remain leal to friendship of 
early years. The more abiding affection 
does not hang on vanity, prejudice, or 
mood ; is not exposed to every gale that 
Once 
established, it ison the rock of mutual un- 
Its 
color is from the mind; its form is the 
reflex of the spirit. 

Althea and Rupert knew each other in 
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blows from passion’s varying sky. 


derstanding and mutual forbearance. 
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their youth; were much in company ; 
were romantic; had radiant dreams of 
love; believed in their realization. Their 
agreement was complete: they had a 
tincture of philosophy; felt an interest 
in the problems of life. Marriage they 
discussed; had slender faith in it as usu- 
ally entered into; declared it should be 
vastly more—a thorough harmony—well- 
nigh a consecration. Fortune drew them 
apart. Ere that, they might have mar- 
ried, had they not thought the high con- 
ditivn demanded something they could 
not yield. They knew themselves to be 
friends, asserted they were nothing more 
to the many who wanted them to be some- 
thing less. Years passed, taking the ro- 
mance out of their minds, reducing their 
theories of life, enfurcing the lesson of 
practicality. Love did not seem su won- 
drous as it had; and yet it shone su- 
premely fair. They were severe upon 
marriage—not as it might be, but as it 
was. While they jested at it, they found, 
as they fancied, the other soul they had 
been waiting for, and fell with rhapsody 
into Hymen’s ranks. There were weeks 
of intoxication, and months of painful 
return to sobriety. They were well-bred 
and did not quarrel. What they kept 
shut up burned hotter for suppression. 
Her husband died; his wife followed not 
long after, and they were fortunate in 
having no product of their loveless bond. 
Were they the wiser for their sad experi- 
ence? Wuiat man or woman is? They 
thought they would be luckier in another 
venture; that lightning strikes not twice 
in the same place—which connuabial 
lightning often insists on doing—and so 
they challenged fate once more. The 
second union exceeded the first in disap- 
pointment, and in the regret it caused. 
Nature sometimes respects mistakes, but 
revenges herself on those experience will 
not teach. They had children they could 
not understand —who had no love for them, 
but adoration of themselves. 

They live once more in the same city ; 
they visit each other; they exchange con- 
fidences ; thcir comfort 1s in the sympathy 
they know to be sincere. They do not be- 
lieve less in love, but more. The love of 
their faith is calmer and less variable than 
was the love of their imagination. It is 
what they feel for each other, and they 
call it friendship. The ideal love they 
have not felt; the actual love, beautiful 
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though passionless, they feel more than 
ever. They do not regret they did not 
marry one another; they regret they lave 
married at all. Their instincts were cor- 
rect in their youth. ‘They required tuo 
much, and their disappointment was in- 
evitable. The offered cup of destiny is not 
filled at the fountain of the ideal. ‘They 
frequently discuss the past ; some of the 
problems of fife are made plain. ‘They 
talk of friendship and love. Rupert 
smiles as he remarks: ** We have no more 
dreams of love in these practical days.” 
Althea replies: ** We do not need them 
now. We have friendship—that is 
enough. Why should we pursue phan- 
toms while precious substance is in our 
grasp?” 

Lelia and Myron were favored by cir- 
cumstances ; were conspicuous in society, 
and considered odd they had 
ideas. Myron, to employ the approved 
phrase, fell in love with Lelia; offered 
her his hand, and asked her pardon for 
having his heart in it. She declined the 
honor with extreme delicacy, and, as be- 
fits sach occasions, with many tears. She 
told Myron she cherished hii as ler dear- 
est friend, but that she loved some one 
else. He was resigned, as men usually 
are, to a fact so mitigatedly unpleasant, 
though he felt annoyed that he had sv 
misconceived Lelia. The truth was, he 
did not really love her; he was fond of 
her, as our sex generally is of any pretty, 
elegant, and clever girl, too tactful t 
wound our vanity ; lad imagined she had 
loved him, and thought it to be the prov- 
ince of generosity to give her an opportu- 
nity to be matrimonially happy. He dried 
her tears after the sentimental fashion— 
she did not in the least ohject—and while 
so engaged began to fancy he did love 
her, and she to repent her hasty negation. 
What is said cannot be gracefully unsaid. 
An hour later Myron and Lelia exchang- 
ed au revoir better friends than ever. He 
was glad she had not accepted him; she 
was glad he had not urged her, fearing 
she might have yielded, though engaged 
to another. 

In a few months she was married, but 
her marriage did not interrupt her pleas- 
ant relation with Myron. They remained 
friends for several years; would have 
been thought man and wife, had they not 
been so much together. Lelia met with 
domestic bereavement. She was free at 


because 
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last to reconsider, and she intimated that 
she would not say nay a second time. 
Myron could not refrain from acting on 
this cue, though he politely protested in 
the words : 

“But we have been very happy as 
friends.”’ 

‘Yes, dearest, but we shall be blessed 
as lovers, made one by the sacredest of 
ties—one before the world and in the eyes 
of heaven.”’ 

From that there was no appeal. When 
an interesting woman talks of marriage 
to a man whi is in any way fond of her, 
his last hope of celibacy is blasted. It 
was so with Myron. Lelia became his 
wife. 

The honeymoon was succeeded by 
moonshine. The bond between them 
steadily loosened. She grew indifferent ; 
he weary, as the months crept on. They 
no longer walked and talked and rode 
together. Moody and restrained in each 
other’s company, they needed the stimu- 
lus of separation to be at their radiant 
level. The change was observed. They 
appeared like married folks, to be sure ; 
but so different from their past. They 
had been so well and so long acquainted 
they could not have made a mistake, it 
was said; and yet there was a serious 
mistake somewhere. 

At last the light dawned on their in- 
harmonious minds; they perceived the 
fault was less in them than in their con- 
dition. Lelia was frank enough to admit 
the error had been hers. ‘* But for me, 
Myron, this would not have been. I had 
thought that to be nearer was to be dear- 
er. I find our nearness lessens our dear- 
ness—destroys the sweet unknown we 
were wont to banquet our imagination on, 
Before, we always had friendship. Alas, 
we cannot returnto itnow! What is left 
us ? ” 

‘“*The memory of the past, Lelia, the 
endurance of the present. We may have 
been remiss in courtesy, sometimes, to 
one another. We will amend that. Let 
us be invariably polite. The wife and 
husband who are so have fulfilled more 
than half the duties of marriage. Polite- 
ness is not happiness, but it goes far to- 
ward mitigating the woes of wedlock. 
When inclined to quarrel, we will re- 
member we have been friends.”’ 

It is harder for a woman to be a man’s 
friend than it is for a man to be hers, be- 
cause her excess of romance, sensibility, 
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and sentiment is likely to crave a less 
temperate and settled affection. But 
having become a friend, she abides in 
friendship, and is content therewith. If 
she can have a certain amount of his so- 
ciety, she asks no more. Communion of 
the mind is her deepest need. Given 
that, she is at rest. Man rarely wants to 
be woman’s friend at first; he aims at 
what he fancies to be something higher— 
something more spontaneous. Still, he 
quickly composes himself to friendship, 
though he is apt, on imaginary provoca- 
tion, to attempt its disturbance. He is 
inclined to believe that it is woman’s 
duty to love him; that it is his right to 
be loved ; that anything less than a grand 
passion derogates from his dignity and 
importance. A calm but amiable ignor- 
ing of his preposterous claim affects him 
favorably by qualifying him for the con- 
dition which his egotism has repelled. 

Both man and woman enjoy each oth- 
er’s{riendship exceedingly when they have 
reached it, and frequently marvel that 
they should have thought of anything 
else. ‘The reason it is not oftener attain- 
ed comes from the doubt of its realization 
by the sexes. They whose blood does not 
leap at surface contact are supposed to 
be discordant of spirit, albeit the tumult 
in the veins not seldom represses such 
discord for the time—just long enough to 
insure the perpetration of a blunder 
well-nigh irremediable. 

Who can ask, who can have, more than 
friendship? It is none the less worthy 
aad precious because misunderstood. It 
may not glitter like some false jewels, 
but it holds the light, and will endure 
the test. The successor of love not in- 
frequently, it proves its superiority by 
its evenness, steadiness, and strength. 
W here love dispenses with it, love is prone 
to dispense with itself, and have nothing 
left. Though friendship, in sooth, has 
nothing to do with marriage directly—is 
in no wise dependent on, or desirous of it 
—the true marriage flows into it almost 
necessarily. It is the smooth, pure, deep 
lake that catches the streams so full of 
sparkle, murmur, and music, and hushes 
them in the repose of Nature. 

Husband and wife must be friends, af- 
ter a few years, if they be fine and corre- 
spondent. They cannot keep up the de- 
lirium they set out with; they cannot 
distil sentiment forever. They must live 
in an atmosphere of common sense, be 
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brought into daily contact with the sober 


realities of life. Friendship has a clear 
vision, sound judgment, strong hands. 
No glamour is on its eyes ; no mirage in 
its distance. It has the foree of union 
minus its elements of dissolution ; it is 
the rich wine after the lees have settled. 

Friendship of the sexes has the gift of 
seeing clearly—it is not blind like love— 
and the still rarer gift of candor. It 
does not, in the manner of passion, color, 
prejudge, exaggerate. By its modera- 
tion, self-containment, and penetration, 
it is of mutual benefit. It gives and re- 
ceives, influences and is influenced, shapes 
and is shaped ; rendering the man less 
masculine, the woman less feminine; 
bestowing upon each the qualities bor- 
rowed from and needed by the other. 
Thus is the race ultimately advantaged by 
the development of the individual ; thus 
are the sexes codrdinated by the laws of 
sympathy and the impulsive action of the 
spirit. Love, as the term is loosely em- 
ployed, is responsible for a deal of spoil- 
ing of those who claim to be under its 
domination. It is a constant adulation, 
worship, substitution of the agreeable 
for the veracious, until the object of all 
this becomes ridiculously conceited and 
incapable of self-comprehension. Mar- 
tied persons generally tell each other too 
little truth before their union, and too 
little after it. They revengs themselves 
for early duplicity and flattery by a later 
excess of candor and criticism, which is 
irritating, perhaps exasperating, from a 
vivid consciousness of contrast and a con- 
viction of better deserving. Friendship 
undoes the possible evil of courtship, 
when the friends are wedded, by a calm 
tone of comment and a genuine spirit of 
appreciation. It may be free from splen- 
dor of hue, from dazzling nimbi; but se- 
rene gray or plain brown often conceals 
more of the desirable than crimson, violet, 
or orange. Nature exemp!|Mies this again 
and again. Flowers of the richest dye 
and birds of the brightest plumage are 
without fragrance or song. 

Between man’s friendship for man and 
women’s friendehip, for him there is no 
just parallel, and the latter holds the avail. 
Could or would any two men, however 
fond and intimate, retain their friendship, 
if they knew what each thought, and 
sometimes said, of the other? They are, 
to a certain extent, hypocrites; they 
withhold something for the sake of peace ; 
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their relation is one of compromise and 
forbearance. They are, for the most part, 
confederates in bias and interest, who 
simply cannot afford to quarrel. 

Woman’s friendship is usually inde- 
pendent of any and all advantage. It is 
a free-will offering, seldom withdrawn 
without adequate cause, devoid of pe- 
tense, concealment, or indirection. Sie 
has no disposition to say severe or bitter 
things of her spiritual colleague; she 
does not have them in her mind ; inti- 
mated by others, she resents them from 
the soul of her generosity. When she 
satirizes or depreciates the man she has 
cleaved to, she is ina mood of passion— 
he must have been her lover; he cannot 
be her friend ; for as such he is sacred in 
her eyes from the slightest aspersion. 

Examples of friendship between the 
sexes have been many and illustrious. 
None nobler or more beautiful than the 
friendship of Vittoria Colonna for Michel 
Angelo. She had passed through the 
phase of love—had been devoted to, and 
lost her lord, and found in spiritual inti- 
macy with the great artist comfort and 
consolation which second marriage could 
not yield. She refused the hand of the 
proudest princes, she declined the homage 
of bravest warriors. Her soul was fixed 
on friendship ; it was aspiration, exalta- 
tion, religion. Angelo himself was lift- 
ed in thought and feeling above domestic 
ties. His happiness was in his crea- 
tions; his children were his statues, 
frescoes, temples; he worshipped the 
ideal only. Still, to this lofty dreamer, 
this wondrous worker, the presence and 
influence of that glorious woman came as 
balm and blessing. She answered to the 
call of his imagination; she blossomed 
on the vine of his genius; she spoke to 
the depths of his inward craving. What 
she got from him she put into her poetry ; 
what he gained from her grew into his 
colors and his marbles. Dwelling apart, 
they were married; breathing the same 
atmosphere, they were friends. They 
were all they sought to be to one another. 
Had they been more, in the worldly sense, 
they must have been less. 

Marie Guyon, who had for years lived 
half in a heaven of her own fancy, was 
not so absorbed by her visions as to be in- 
sensible to the friendship of such a man 
as Fénélon. His excessive, almost mor- 
bid piety, did not prevent him from see- 
ing that her criticism was prompted by a 
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divine love too vital to take root in the 
dry soil of formal theology. He and she 
were cognate spirits; he was one of the 
few who could understand her, who were 
unwilling to persecute her in the name of 
a bigoted and intolerant church. Rather 
than do so, he broke with Bossuet ; sur- 
rendered a powerful and vindictive friend 
of his own, for a forlorn and suffering 
friend of the othersex. She valued him as 
he deserved ; he prized her at her worth. 
They were both gentle and loving—Chris- 
tians above creed. No life has been 
purer and sweeter than theirs. They 
made God after their own image, and his 
wisdom and merey were equal, The 
memory of her beauty and excellence 
never left him; in her last hours her 
prayers for him preceded those fur herself. 

Julie Récamier, courted and flattered 
beauty, never swerved in loyal amity from 
Chateaubriand, who, when the world had 
wearied him, when he had turned from 
the emptiness of its honors, sat in the 
charmed circle of the Abbaye aux Bois, 
and revived his youth in the sunshine of 
her smiles. Loveliness and genius, amia- 
bility and learning, joined in their friend- 
ship, which was the friendship of society 
tempered with tenderness, hallowed by 
sentiment, 
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The sexes to-day are nearer and dearer 
friends than ever before, for only within 
the last fifty years has chivalry grown to 
be more than a glittering deceit. Love, 
so called, has been the impulse of centu- 
ries; friendship, justly named, is the 
form and favor of the time. Love match- 
es tou often prove Lucifer matches. Love, 
when exhausted, finds, not seldom, recu- 
peration, regeneration even, in sexual 
friendship. At its greatest and purest it 
is more like friendship than the passion 
common to creation. A lover is but a 
lover, born of the air; a breath unmakes 
him. A friend is all a brother, father, 
lover, husband may be—each blending in 
entire harmony with the other. Love is 
an episode ; friendship is the body of the 
poem. That subsists upon evanescent 
passion; this upon sentiment lasting as 
life. The whole is expressed in the 
accepted phrases: To fall in love, To 
grow to friendship. Woman, to be man’s 
friend, must enjoy freedom, social, men- 
tal, and spiritual. She would be wiser 
often to accept her friend than to wed 
her lover; for love, more frequently than 
we think, is the shining gate, wreathed 
with passion flowers, that leads to the 
garden of friendship. 

Junivs Henri Browne. 


WELCOME. 


PRING! Spring cometh, my darling! 
h Lift thy brown eyes, and greet her with me. 
Down from the hill-sides the brooklets are flowing : 
So flows my love with fresh impulse to thee. 


Spring ! Spring cometh, my dearest! 
Come to the woods, and greet her with me. 

Fast, ‘neath their thick leaves, the May flowers. are growing: 
So grows my passionate Jove, Sweet, for thee. 


Spring! Spring cometh, beloved! 
In the bright morning greet her with me. 
Birds to their mates in the tree-tops are calling : 
So calls my longing heart, ever, for thee. 


Spring! Spring cometh, my darling! 
In the cool evening greet her with me. 
On the coy violets, dew-drops are falling : 
So may God's blessings fall sweetly on thee. 


Marcaret Bamrorp. 
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T was in the Paris Morgue we met. 

|. Entering the place in obedience to 
the promptings of a tourist’s curiosity, 1 
hed been strolling from body to body, 
finding a strange fascination in the occu- 
pation, and involuntarily associating with 
each face, as [ scanned it, some bit of ro- 
mance; for nearly all the poor wretches 
whose remains were deposited there had 
been plucked from the bosom of that pit- 
iless mother of secrets, the Seine. This 
one, a girl who must have been yet in the 
glow of youth and health when she took 
the fatal plunge, I set down as some gri- 
sette whose student friend had abandoned 
Bohemia and her for a life of social vir- 
tue. The next, whose premature old age 
and pinched, haggard features would 
have touched a heart much stonier than 
mine, was doubtless some hard-working 
woman whom fate had driven to choose 
between starvation and a worse alterna- 
tive. Yonder lay a man in middie life, 
whose person bore evidences of foul deal- 


ing—the victim of a m dnight fray, per- 
haps, or one who, in a thoughtless mo- 
ment, had boasted of a well-filled purse. 
Beside this corpse lay that of a younger 
man, with a countenance so singularly 
prepossessing that even its mortal pallor 
and rigidity marred its attractiveness but 


little. At the same time I fancied I could 
discern in it an indefinable something in- 
dicative of weakness—a certain lack of 
deep feeling and strong purpose. It was 
the face of one who in life would be ac- 
counted among his companions a good fel- 
low, though incapable of steadfast per- 
sonal attachments, and whose popularity, 
like his friendship, would be general in 
its nature rather than proceeding from or 
directed toward particular individuals, 
Viewed from a phrenological standpoint, 
receptivity was a prominent characteris- 
tic, but application very deficient; acqui- 
sitiveness was full, prodigality inordi- 
nate. 

At the foot of the slab on which the 
body rested stood a gentleman in simple 
citizen’s dress. In his hand was an ob- 
ject I at first took to be a book, but which 
a second glance showed to be a pocket 
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mirror, placed in such a position as to re- 
flect the holder’s image. Struck by this 
circumstance, my glance naturally wan- 
dered upward, and what was my amaze- 
ment to behold in the living an exact 
counterpart of the dead face that had so 
attracted me! The stranger stood there, 
perfectly motionless, his eyes so lowered 
to look into the glass that they seemed 
half closed, like those of the anfortunate 
before him. There, too, was the same 
hair, the same smooth-shaven, rounded 
chin, the same nose, mouth, and ears— 
the resemblance was simply perfect ; even 
the pallor was as nearly alike in the two 
cases as their opposite conditions would 
allow. The only difference I could detect 
between the living and the dead was one 
that would doubtless have escaped any 
but a practised eye: a force of character, 
adegree of moral power in the former, 
which in the latter was utterly wanting, 
or stamped upon him with a minus sign. 

**Marvellous! marvellous!’’ [ thought, 
and was unconscious of having given voice 
to the sentiment till the stranger slowly 
turned, and, fixing his eves upon me with 
a surprised stare, ejaculated : 

**So you are English?” 

‘*T speak English,’ I replied reserved- 
ly ; experience had taught me to be cau- 
tious in the society of chance acquaint- 
ances. A moment afterward, however, I 
regretted the unnecessary iciness of my 
manner, for a grieved expression stole 
over the face of my interlocutor, and 1 
heard him heave a little sigh as he turned 
back to resume the study of his own re- 
flection. ‘* After al!,’’ I reasoned with 
myself, *‘ what possible harm could it 
have done to answer his question frank- 
ly? A kind tone would have cost noth- 
ing.’? And I acknowledge having been 
seized with a morbid curiosity to know 
something more of this singular being, 
who seemed endowed by nature with a 
double personality, and to be standing 
face to face—strange paradox !—with him- 
self. 

‘* No, I am not English,’’ I said finally, 
my manner greatly altered, but paused as 
I observed that his attention was other- 
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wise absorbed. His lips were moving, 
and I could hear him murmur absently : 

* Yes, it is marvellous—maryellous in- 
deed ! ”’ 

Suddenly he bent toward me with his 
brows raised inquiringly, as if my remark 
had just reached his ear, but its meaning 
had not yet penetrated his understanding. 

**T am not English,’’ I repeated; ‘I 
am an American.”’ 

For a moment he cast on me a weird, 
abstracted look, then slowly stretched out 
his right hand. 

‘* Will you shake hands?’ he asked. 
“Thank you. I, too, am from America, 
I—I sometimes wish I had staid there.”’ 

He had kept his eyes fastened on mine 
while speaking ; but they wandered back 
almost immediately, and renewed their 
movement from the face of the corpse to 
that in the mirror, and vice versa. 

** As you said, sir, it is marvellous,” 
he remarked at length. ‘‘ You referred 
to the resemblance between us?’’ 

I nodded. 

** Are you an expert in physiognomy ?”’ 

‘Hardly an expert,’ I answered, 
** though I profess to have given the sub- 
ject some attention.” 

‘*Then tell me: should you think it 
possible that intimate—very intimate— 
acquaintances of either party would mis- 
take us for each other?” 

**[ should think it not only possible, 
but highly probable.’’ 

* And the delusion might be lasting? ”’ 

** That depends on circumstances. ”’ 

** Such as ie 

**Such as voice, manner, gait, and a 
host of others. I have never seen this 
person to my knowledge during his life- 
time, so that [am not qualified to judge 
of your resemblance in anything but form 
and feature.’’ 

** True.” 

He took a long look into the glass, then 
closed it with a thoughtful air and put it 
away in the pocket of his coat. Drawing 
my arm through his, he turned toward 
the door. 

‘* Will you come to my room?” he in- 
quired. ‘* [ want to talk to you.” 

I was little prepared for this, and prob- 
ably exhibited some surprise in my man- 
ner. 

** Come, come,”” he added, with just a 
little impatience. ‘I am not a police 
spy, nor a kidnapper, nor a lier-in-wait 
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for the unwary. Pardon me, though; I 
forgot that you do not even know my 
name.’’ And he handed me a ecard, on 
which was inscribed, ‘*‘ Alvin Ware, Rue 
Garnier, No, 16.”’ 

I felt for a card, but could find none 
about me except those containing my pro- 
fessional title and address at home. One 
of these I offered him. 

** A lawyer,eh? So much the better,’’ 
he said smiling, as he glanced it over. 
“* They say, however, that you gentlemen 
never accept confidences without a fee; is 
it so?” 

‘Generally, I believe,’ I answered, 
‘but that is to a great degree dependent 
on the nature of the communication. If 
we are tu have a consultation, why not ad- 
journ to my hotel at once?”’ 

** Cautious to the last! ’’ exclaimed my 
companion in a tone of playful banter. 
* You are not afraid of me?” 

** Not at all.” 

**T should not have wondered had you 
answered yes; [ suspect I am a little be- 
side myself. It must seem odd to you, 
who are evidently a traveller, to be ac- 
costed in this dismal vault and invited to 
accept the confidence of and tender advice 
to a man you neyer saw or heard of be- 
fore in the whole course of your life. The 
fact is, Lam so delighted to meet a fellow 
countryman that it is but natural I should 
appear somewhat demented. You will 
excuse it?”’ 

I assured him I would. 

** [ve a particular reason for inviting 
you to my lodgings. After living in such 
a strange, uncanny atmosphere as [ have 
of late, [ am really curious to get back to 
the old place and see it. I fancy that the 
sun will shine in at the window rather 
brighter, and the flowers will sinell sweet- 
er, and the canary sing more freely — yes, 
I can imagine the very air to taste purer 
in the little den, now that I’ve learned 
what has become of—of uim.’’ He did 
not look round, but merely gestured with 
his thumb over his shoulder at the dead 
man, as we passed out of his ghastly 
presence. 

On gaining the street my companion 
drew a long breath, as though relieved of 
some onerous responsibility, and seemed 
to shake off the last vestiges of it with a 
shiver. Then, looking at me with a rather 
quizzical expression : 

**You are mystified, I doubt not; you 
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don’t know what to make of all this?”’ 
he said. ‘* Well, well, it is a long story, 
but you shall have it if you care to listen ; 
and it may be as well to inform you that 
I shall ask your counsel, not as a lawyer, 
but as a man. Still, I expect to derive 
certain advantages from your professional 
experience, which has probably developed 
within you some power of judging per- 
sons and grasping situations readily ; am 
I right?”’ 

‘*T fear you flatter me,’ I answered. 
‘* However, I will do my best to aid you, 
if, on hearing your story, I conclude that 
such advice as I have to offer will be of 
any avail.” 

Although my acquaintance with the 
French metropolis was limited to a so- 
journ of less than a week, I was never- 
theless familiar enough with the general 
surface of the city to notice, as we passed 
along, that the route to the rue Garnier 
lay through a very modest, old-fashioned 
quarter. There was, nevertheless, an air 


of comfort and homely respectability about 
tle venerable houses on either side of the 
way which one rarely finds, in similar 
neighborhoods, the world over, in such 
perfection as in Paris. 


To attempt a de- 
scription of these old streets for the bene- 
fit of most American readers would be the 
veriest surplusage ; and, to be candid, 
although I afterwards learned to know 
them as intimately as the highways of 
my native town, [ cast at them that day 
but a hasty glance. My whole thought 
was bent on the adventure that had just 
begun, and [ was so full of conjecture as 
to its termination that I proved but an in- 
different listener as my new acquaintance 
talked, first on one subject and then on 
another, to enliven the walk, and really 
roused myself only when he would revert 
for a moment to the topic uppermost in 
my mind. 

We wheeled at length into the rue 
Garnier, and stopped before No. 16, a 
neat, substantial old house, decidedly the 
best on the street, the ground floor of 
which was occupied as a small restaurant. 
He led the way up two flights of stairs, 
opened a door at the front end of the 
hall, and ushered me into a good-sized 
apartment, nicely though not handsomely 
furnished. The ceiling was low and 
somewhat discolored with smoke, and the 
paper on the walls was of common quality ; 
but bright, pretty curtains and Venetian 
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blinds, admitting between them just 
enough sunlight to illumine the scene, a 
well-fed canary in one window, and a 
hanging basket with flowering plants and 
an ambitious ivy vine in the other, lent 
to the general effect an element of home- 
likeness and good cheer that refreshed me 
the moment I entered. 

** Well, Mr. Ware,’’ I exclaimed, set- 
tling myself in the easy-chair proffered 
me, ‘‘ 1am sure you have no reason to 
complain of the sunlight, the flowers, the 
canary, or the air; each is perfect in its 
way.”’ 

At the mention of his name, I observed 
a slight start on the part of my host. 
He looked at me, apparently to discover 
whether I had noticed the movement. 

‘*HWumph!’’ he remarked, when I had 
finished speaking. ‘*‘ That name gave 
me a peculiar sensation. It is the first 
time I have heard it for several weeks.”’ 

“Have you, then, no friends in 
Paris? *’ Lasked. ‘‘ Or perhaps you have 
kept yourself aloof from the outside 
world?’ 

** Aloof!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘On_ the 
contrary, [ have been all along in rela- 
tions of the most intimate nature with at 
least two of my fellow beings. There, 
you are puzzled again. A mysterious 
creature, am [ not? Sueand Dumas may 
be said to have lost fortunes without the 
honor of my acquaintance. ”’ 

During this speech he had opened a 
little cupboard in the wall, and now pro- 
ceeded to set upon the centre-table a bot- 
tle of Bordeaux, some glasses, and a plate 
of French jumbles. 

‘“*Tam sorry [ have nothing better to 
offer you,”’ he said, in a tone of merry 
mock apology. ‘‘I presume, by this 
time, suspense has whetted your appe- 
tite. Well, you have not long to wait. 
If you will have the goodness to fill your 
glass, we will drink to your success as 
auditor and mine as story-teller; and lest 
I should become so engrossed in my tale 
as to ignore the demands of hospitality, 
I will add that the box on your right 
contains some cigars, such as they are, 
which you will please light and smoke as 
inclination prompts.”’ 

We drained our glasses and filled them 
again; then, throwing himself back in 
his chair, my companion began his narra- 
tive, as nearly as I can remember, in the 
following words : 
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‘* First and foremost, I suppose I ought 
to tell you who I am; at least, that is 
the way most stories begin. It will be 
easier, however, to tell you who I once 
was, come duwn by degrees to my present 
undefined status, and, finally, ask your 
assistance in determining the vexed ques- 
tion of my future identity. My father 
was a well-to-do merchant in Illinois, and 
bestowed on me the name you saw on my 
eard. I received a collegiate education 
in America, and at graduation accepted 
an appointment in the civil service. My 
parents both dying a few months ago, I 
found myself possessed of a decent com- 
petency, and was seized with a desire to 
travel. Accordingly, after resigning my 
position and settling my affairs, I sailed 
from New York for Queenstown, ‘ did’ 
the United Kingdom with tolerable 
thoroughness, and crossed the channel 
for a change of scene. Thus far, nothing 
had transpired worthy of mention. <Ar- 


rived here, I put up at the Grande, and 
soon began my explorations about the 
city. 

** And at this point I may remark that, 
unless you are better versed in the lan- 
guage of the country than I, you will 


find the business of sight-seeing rather 
slow.” 

Ile paused, took a sip or two of wine, 
lit a cigar, and proceeded. 

‘*Straying one morning into the 
Morgue, as you did to-day, to gratify my 
sense of the horrible, I noticed an old 
gentleman who seemed to be making the 
rounds of the bodies, and peering into 
every face as if he expected to find some 
friend stretched out there. I dare say I 
watched him pretty closely ; and, either 
from the consciousness of a pair of eyes 
fixed steadily upon him, or for some 
other cause, he suddenly wheeled about 
and looked at me. I neyer saw such an 
expression cross the face of mortal man! 
He stared, turned first white and then 
red, and finally approached and addressed 
me in a few hurried French sentences. 
Having not the remotest idea what he 
meant, I signified as much in pantomime, 
but he still kept up a rattling fire of 
words. In despair, I pulled out the little 
phrase-book I always carry in my pocket 
and handed it toward him; but he only 
shook his head and pushed the book im- 
patiently aside. Of course, the impres- 
sion forced itself upon me that he was 
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either a well-dressed beggar or a lunatic, 
and not caring to waste any further time 
on him, I movedaway. He followed me, 
however, tugged at my coat, and at last 
seized me by the buttonhole and attack- 
ed me in broken English. 

**¢Mon Dieu, Davenport,’ he cried 
excitedly, ‘vat for dost zou zus com- 
port zyself?’ 

**T attempted to shake him off, but he 
persisted in chasing after me, talking all 
the while with the most violent gestures. 
I saw we were attracting attention, and 
concluded that the only way to get rid of 
my aged tormentor was to draw him to one 
side and let him have his say. I there- 
fore sought a retired corner. 

*** Now, old man,’ said I, ‘ please in- 
form me, in the best English at your com- 
mand, what the deuce you want with 
me.’ 

*** Vat I vant wiz zee, Davenport? 
Ah, Dieu! Is it zen come to zis?’ 

*** T expect it is,’ | answered petulant- 
ly. ‘Inthe first place, my name is not 
Davenport. Now, what next?’ 

**Zy name is not Davenport?’ The 
old fellow drew himself up and gazed at 
me, the perfect picture of amazement. 
‘ Zy name is not Davenport Granger?’ 

*** About as much as yours is John 
Smith,’ said I. ‘Come, if this is all you 
have to say, We may as well part company 
forthwith.’ 

‘¢ The Frenchman’s wonder had mean- 
while apparently given way to anger. 
The blood mounted to his face, the pur- 
ple veins in his forehead swelled, and he 
clenched both fists tightly as he continued 
to glare at me. 

***Tiable!’ he hissed. ‘ Zou takest 
me for one grand imbecile, n’est-ce pas? 
Beware, sare! I am kind to zee one— 
two—zree mon’s—long whiles; main- 
tenant, zou makest fool of me. Be gar! 
I speak to ze police—to ze magistrate ; I 
say, ‘I vant mon argent—my silver.’ 
Alors, vere dost zou go zen? Eh? To 
ze prison—zat is vere zou goest!’ 

‘Tt was now my turn to stare. The 
bold impudence of the fellow, as it then 
appeared to me, was too much for good 
humor. He evidently considered that his 
words had made their impression, for his 
excitement died partially away, and with 
an air of virtuous triumph he exclaimed: 

““*He bien! Vat sayest zou now? 
Zou art mon Davenport, n’est-ce pas?’ 
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‘I saw there was no use of arguing 
with the man. He had mistaken me for 
another—some one, doubtless, who was 
owing him a debt. All I could say to 
the contrary would be of no ayail; I must 
use some stronger argument than words. 
Luckily, my passport happened to be in 
my breast pocket. I pulled it out, dis- 
played it, corroborated this proof by a 
dozen others, such as the name in my 
phrase-book, on my cards, and on my 
linen. Even with this mass of cumula- 
tive evidence before him he could hardly 
be brought to believe the truth. It 
seemed as if his reason was convinced, 
while instinct still rebelled. At length, 
however, when my identity was estab- 
lished beyond a peradventure, the old 
man burst into tears, and wept as though 
his heart would break. My sympathies 
were aroused, ‘This Davenport,’ I 
thought, ‘ must be some prodigal son of 
his.’ That seemed scarcely likely, either, 
fur the surname Granger was not French ; 
it was one with which I was familiar in 
America. While I was still turning this 
over in my mind, the stranger ceased 
weeping, and I endeavored to assure him 
of my sincere pity; but he waved me 
away, firmly but courteously, and ad- 
dressed me in a tone of unfeigned hu- 
mility : 

‘6* No, no,’ said he, bowing, with his 
hand on his breast, ‘ I deserve nozing. I 
haye made m’sieur ze grand insult. I 
abase myself. Taminconsolable. Bien! 
Will m’sieur take ze satisfaction of ze 
gentlemans?’ 

** And he actually fished out of his waist- 
coat pocket a card, and presented it as cer- 
emoniously as if inviting me to a din- 
ner party instead of suggesting pistols for 
two. His name was Dr. Mablot.” 

** A physician? ’* [ asked, interrupting. 

‘* A physician; and, as I have since 
learned, an excellent one, though not 
celebrated. But I fear I am wearying 
you?” 

‘Par from it,’’ I replied. ‘* My in- 
terest increases as the plot thickens. Go 
on, please. You did not fight him?”’ 

** Certainly not. On the contrary, I 
laughed the matter off, and invited him 
to join me at dinner that evening. He 
came, punctually to appointment.”’ 

Here my friend paused again and tossed 
off another glass of wine. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, the doctor 
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came, and spent most of the evening in 
my room. He was all aflame with a 
project, which, to be intelligible to you, 
requires a repetition of a story he told 
me. 

‘*Tt seems that an American named 
Davenport Granger came to Paris to 
study, and took rooms in the Latin Quar- 
ter. Like many of our countrymen on 
their first visit to this city, he was car- 
ried away with its frivolities, and ran 
through his pecuniary supplies in short 
order, Again and again he obtained re- 
mittances from home, till at length his 
father, an austere, puritanical old cur- 
mudgeon, notified him that he had drawn 
his last cent from the paternal exchequer, 
and that, if he saw fit to continue his 
reckless course of life, he must shift for 
himself. This threw poor Granger into 
a fit of the blues, from which he never re- 
covered. During his wanderings he had 
made the acquaintance of a sweet, inno- 
cent little woman named Elise Houriet, 
and doubtless, in his own peculiar way, 
the fellow loved her. He was a man of 
no great depth, however, and was him- 
self aware of his weakness. He feared 
that time would cure this mere surfac 
passion, and the thought served only to 
increase hisdespondency, His intentions 
were strictly honorable, and he hoped, 
by conciliating his parents, to be able to 
marry Elise, thus not only doing justice 
to her, who loved him deariy, but also 
paving the way to a better life himself. 
He therefore wrote home, laid the case 
before his father, and asked his approval 
of this plan. The letter was returned to 
him with no answer but a black line 
drawn diagonally across each page. He 
knew what that meant.”’ 

** Pardon another interruption,”’ said 
I, ** but I am interested to know what the 
doctor had to do with all this.” 

** Possess your soul in patience,’’ an- 
swered Ware. ‘‘I was just coming to 
his share in the transaction. It appears 
that Elise was poor, and an orphan—sup- 
ported herself by fine needlework, and 
had been for some time a sort of prot ‘yée 
of the doctor’s, who, by-the-by, is one 
of the noblest little fellows alive. He 
never looked with favor on the proposed 
match, reading Granger’s character bet- 
ter, doubtless, than the young girl ; but 
as both parties seemed so thoroughly in 
earnest, he adopted the wisest course— 
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withdrew his opposition, and even loaned 
the boy money from time to time for his 
rent and tuition fees. Well, Granger 
carried the condemned letter to the doc- 
tor, and laid it before him without speak- 
ing. 

‘*¢ What are you going to do about it?’ 
asked Mablot. 

*** God only knows!’ was the reply. 
The doctor had never seen him in just 
such a state of mind before, and tried to 
soothe him by pointing out a path of 
honest labor that would bring him in 
due time to an income on which he could 
safely marry; but that path would be 
strewn with the thorns of self-denial and 
privation, and he would water it with 
the sweat of his brow. The young man 
was in no humor to listen to such pro- 
posals ; he was impatient of slow-coached 
counsels, and finally whisked out of his 
mentor’s presence in a state of high 
dudgeon. The doctor was first angry 
and thensorrowful: angry at what seem- 
ed to him a want of common gratitude 
and respect, after all the favors he had 
extended for months past; sorrowful at 
the sad fate he saw in store for poor little, 
faithful Elise, whether she married her 
lover or not. 

** He had seen Davenport for the last 
time ; next morning’s post brought him a 
note announcing—but stay, I have a copy 
of the material portion, which you shall 
read for yourself.” 

He turned over the papers in his port- 
folio, and presently pushed across the 
table a sheet written on one side. 

**'Tell Elise,’’ it ran, ‘* not to waste a 
tear on me. I am unworthy of her, and 
would have made a sorry husband for the 
poor girl. My fits of depression have 
frightened her terribly at times ; had I 
staid with her, they would have grown 
more frequent and more violent as years 
rolled on. And when her beauty faded 
and spirits flagged under the pressure of 
her toilsome life, and I could look for- 
ward to no future but one of poverty and 
obscurity, I should have learned to loathe 
her as a convict does the chain and ball 
that fetters his every step. 

‘* Pleasure is my only god, I fear, and 
selfishness the best worship of which my 
nature is capable. With money and 
friends, I might have become something ; 
without them, I am worse than nothing. 

** The few effects left in my room are 
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yours ; I can only hope that their sale 
will repay a few sous of the sum I have 
so long owed you. My debt of gratitude 
must await its liquidation in another 
world.” 

‘*Was this all the contents of the 
note ?’’ I inquired, when I had finished 
reading. 

** All that bears upon the matter in 
hand,’’ answered Ware. ‘‘ Granger left 
no clue behind, and the doctor knew not 
whether he was alive or dead. He was 
nearly frantic fora time. He dared not 
tell Elise, fearing the news would kill 
her in her then delicate health, but put 
her off with one excuse and another. He 
notified the police, but their efforts to 
find the missing man were fruitless. As 
a forlorn hope, he visited the Morgue 
morning after morning—for certainty, 
however sad, is better than suspense— 
and it was during one of these visits that 
he met me, as I have detailed.’’ 

‘*Ha!’? I cried, as one strand of my 
own adventure unravelled itself in my 
mind. ‘It was Davenport Granger, 
then, whose body I saw to-day.”’ 

‘* Exactly ; but we have not yet brought 
the story down so far. You as a lawyer 
ought to have too profound a respect for 
the natural sequence of facts to skip over 
weary intervals in that manner.”’ 

“I stand corrected,’ I responded. 
‘* Please forgive my ill-breeding, and 
finish the story to suit yourself.’’ 

** Well, Granger’s sudden and unex- 
plained disappearance wore upon Elise, 
and aggravated what might otherwise 
have passed off as a trifling ailment. 
She watched for her lover evening after 
evening, and questioned the doctor so 
closely whenever he appeared that the 
old man dreaded to go near her room. 
At last the strain upon her system be- 
came too great; body and mind gave 
way together ; and when Mablot found 
me, Elise had been down with brain fever 
more than a week. 

‘‘Tncessantly, night and day, during 
her waking moments, she called upon the 
absent one. His Christian name being 
long and unwieldy, she had given him 
since their engagement a pet sobriquet, 
‘Daudin.’ Those two syllables were 
ever on her lips. In her delirium she fan- 
cied that the good doctor and her faithful 
nurse had conspired together to keep her 
lover from her; and the tears rose to 
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Mablot’s eyes as he dwelt upon this fact, 
and lamented that even in her madness 
she could suspect him of an action so un- 
like himself. 

** And now for the doctor’s project ; I 
see by your face you have guessed it al- 
ready. Yes, it was to have me assume 
the character of the recreant lover. 

**It was a desperate measure, but, in 
the old man’s opinion, the only means 
left him for effecting Elise’s recovery. 
When he first proposed it, I strenuously 
demurred, having no desire to mix my- 
self up in an affair of that sort. It was 
a sad case, [ admitted, but my interven- 
tion would only make matters worse. 
Even if his patient were soothed for a 
time, in her convalescence the terrible 
discovery would burst upon her, and 
probably cause a relapse. Mablot plead- 
ed hard, however, and before he left me 
that evening extorted a half promise and 
allowed me the night to think itover. The 
next day he called, found me still unde- 
cided, and renewed his entreaties. At 
last | gave him my hand on it, and enter- 
ed into a covenant to aid him in what he 
termed a righteous fraud. 

‘*T accompanied him to his house, 
whither he had caused Elise to be con- 
veyed during the early stages of her 
disease. The sick-chamber was a cosey 
littie apartment, dark of course, but very 
pleasant for all that—exactly the room 
you would imagine the doctor to have 
fitted up for such a purpose, did you 
know him. Beside the bed on which the 
sufferer lay sat an amiable-looking French 
Woman, who acted as nurse. Elise was 
seized with a delirious paroxysm as we 
entered. 

**¢Daudin! Daudin!’ she called out. 
(I understood enough of the language to 
interpret her cries.) ‘ Why do you not 
come to me? I have called you again 
and again! Oh, Daudin, do not leave 
me to die alone! ’ 

‘* Mablot wiped away a tear, and sig- 
nalled me to approach the bedside. I did 
so, but the girl seemed to have become 
exhausted by her ravings, and gave me 
only a languid glance as her head fell 
back upon the pillow. For some minutes 
she remained unconscious, and we watch- 
ed her with bated breath. At last a 
slight movement of the body indicated 
that she was about awaking. 

‘* She opened her eyes slowly this time, 
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and cast them about her with an air of 
uncertainty, as though seeking for some 
object she had seen in a dream. When 
they rested on me her expression under- 
went a wonderful change, and a faint 
but perfectly rational smile overspread 
her features. 

*** She is conscious! mon Dieu, she is 
conscious!’ whispered the little doctor, 
almost wild with excitement. 

‘* Elise gazed intently at me a 
ment. 

*** Oui, oui, c’est mon Daudin!’ 
exclaimed joyfully. ‘ Helas! where 
you gone, mon ami, zis long time I 
ill?’ 

**T confess that in my inexperience I 
was taken quite aback by this sudden in- 
terrogation. The doctor had given me 
to understand that a person afflicted as 
was Elise would be apt to remember noth- 
ing that had transpired since her illness 
began, but she evidently was aware that 
she had suffered for a long time. 

** Mablot came to my relief. 

*** Daudin, he play not ze truant for 
nozing, n’est-ce pas?’ he said, address- 
ing us in turn. ‘Ile have de grandes 
affaires—ze much business, ma pauvre 
enfant; he have 

*** Yes,’ I interrupted, falling back on 
my powers of invention. ‘1 have been 
called away on business; I had some af- 
fairs of importance to attend to. Bat 
when I heard you were sick, Elise, I 
turned back immediately.’ 

‘**T stopped, for I noticed that while I 
was speaking the smile had partly faded 
from her face, and given place to a slight 
shadow of uncertainty. 

*** Ze voice—ah, it is not ze yoice of 
my Daudin,’ she said sadly. ‘ Ze tones— 
what for have you change zem, mon 
chéri?’ 

“*T exchanged glances with the doctor. 
We were both unprepared for this dis- 
covery ; and, in fact, I have since been 
told that the difference between my voice 
and Granger’s was so very slight that no 
one but a woman, and she with ears of 
the keenest sensibility, could have de- 
tected it. Again the little Frenchman 
proved equal to the emergency. 

‘** Bah!’ he said, with a light laugh. 
‘Ze medicine is gone to ze senses of my 
Elise. It is not zat Daudin speak not as 
always, mais zat Elise hear not wiz ze 
same ears.’ 


mo- 


she 
are 
am 
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‘* Elise brightened up again instantly, 
and cast at the doctor a smile full of 
childlike confidence and trust, as if he 
were her father indeed, and not merely 
a self-constituted guardian, whose only 
claim to her filial devotion was the great 
tender heart in his quaint little bosom. 

** Well, to be brief, we succeeded in 
quieting her misgivings and left her, lest 
the excitement of her lover’s supposed 
return should prove disastrous. 

** Once outside the door, Mablot grasp- 
ed my hand withenthusiasm, and pressed 
it till I could hear my fingers snap. 

*** M’sieur will come again demain— 
to-morrow,’ he said as he escorted me to 
the street. ‘ At what hour?’ 

“T set the time, and we parted. I 
called next day, as agreed, and was de- 
lighted to hear that Elise had passed an 
easy night. The nurse had been as com- 
pletely blinded as her patient, and assisted 
us involuntarily in our work of deception. 

** Morning after morning I came at the 
appointed hour, and each day I could see 
a favorable change in the appearance of 
the invalid. Her wasted form began to 
resume its fulness; her cheeks regained 
a part of their wonted color; and with 
these changes in her my heart kept pace. 
If | wes simply surprised at first, I found 
myself fascinated now. Her attractions 
grew upon me witheach succeeding hour ; 
and I believe that if the doctor had or- 
dered me out of the house as persistently 
as he had originally begged me to enter 
it, I should have declined to go with cor- 
responding distinctness.”’ 

** Enough!” I exclaimed, suspense 
making me impatient. ‘‘ You fell in 
love?” 

‘“*Thou hast said it! No, not fell, 
either ; I found myse/f there before 1 was 
aware, but it was the work of time. The 
doctor suggested that I should change 
my quarters in order to be nearer Elise, 
and through him I[ procured this room.”’ 

** And has the fair one entirely re- 
covered ? ”’ 

‘¢ Her malady may be said to have been 
subdued, although she is still delicate. 
And now [ have but a few words more ; 
those few, however, will bring us to the 
great question at issue, on which I want 
your advice. Before I go on, allow me 
to offer you a fresh cigar.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, I have smoked enough.” 

My companion raised his glass to his 
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lips, sipped a little, and sat for some mo- 
ments immersed in thought. Then he 
proceeded, 

** Nota word could we learn of Granger. 
I think the doctor was about setting him 
down as having left the country, when 
this morning he dropped me a note to the 
effect that the fellow had been picked up 
in the Seine and sent to the Morgue. He 
probably committed suicide last night, as 
there were no marks about the person to 
indicate either that he had died by the 
hand of an assassin, or that he had been 
long in the water. Impelled by the 
most eager curiosity, I hurried down to 
view the remains. It was there | met 
you. Br-r-r-r! the thought of that place 
has given me a chill.’’ 

He stopped to taste his wine again. 

* Until to-day, neither Mablot nor I 
had quite despaired of finding him alive 
and bringing him back to Elise, if only 
to make him take leave of her like a man. 
Then, whatever my own regret might 
have been, 1 should have bidden the little 
girl good-by and quitted Paris forever. 
This morning’s discovery has explained 
the mystery, and left the field open for 
me; but, great Heaven ! in what a posi- 
tion am I placed! Elise loves me in my 
disguise ; she will hate me when I cast it 
off. Nothing buta nice sense of honor 
deters me from the practice of a lifelong 
deception. By sucha course I can buy 
happiness; but in a confession I shall 
frame the death-warrant of my hopes. 
Do you wonder, situated as I am, that I 
grasped eagerly at the straw your kindly 
voice and manner held out to me?”’ 

I looked up at him in surprise. He 
had risen from his chair, and stood con- 
fronting me, with both arms thrown out 
behind him, his face and attitude heto- 
kening great agitation, and his whole ap- 
pearance presenting a striking contrast 
with that of a few moments before. 
Was this the careless, jolly fellow who 
had told me his history in the freest, most 
unconcerned manner; who had touched 
upon the story of his love in a spirit al- 
most of flippancy ; and yet whose whole 
soul was now stirred and wrestling with 
itself on a question of mere abstract 
right? There was, indeed, even more 
to the man than I had suspected from my 
first study of his face. The strong, 
healthy character, the quiet force I had 
detected at that time was now, as it were, 
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cropping out in a vein infinitely richer 
and purer than I had believed to exist 
within him. 

I made no reply to his question; for 
before 1 could open my lips there came a 
knock at the door. Ware drew it cau- 
tiously ajar, and admitted a third person, 
whom [ recognized, as if by instinct, as 
Dr. Mablot. He was a little, dried-up 
Gaul, dressed in a suit of rusty black, 
and one of those singular contrivances in 
the way of a necktie, the mystery of 
whose diurnal putting together has al- 
ways remained unsolved in my mind. 
Ilis gold-headed cane and fine eyeglasses 
were the only items of luxury about him, 
if we except the slender watch-chain 
passing round his neck, which had been 
mended so often as to have almost merged 
its identity in solder. 

‘* Dites-moi, mon ami,’’ began the lit- 
tle man excitedly, ** zou hast seen és 

He stopped short on perceiving the 
Ware reassured 
him by presenting me in due form, and 
adding with a sly sidelong glance in my 
direction : 

* This gentleman is also an American ; 
he is my legal adyiser.”’ 

“ Vraiment!’’ exclaimed the doctor in 
surprise. ‘* M’sieur, j'ai l’honneur—I 
have ze honor to make you my most re- 
spectful compliment! ”’ accompanying 
the remark with a courteous, old-scivol 
bow. 

‘“*T have been giving him an account 
of my singular fortunes in Paris,” con- 
tinued Ware, “ and was just on the point 
of asking his advice as you entered.”’ 

“Je comprends,”’ replied Mablot. 
* And counsel—did it agree wiz 
mine?” 

‘* Tle has not yet given it.”’ 

‘* Nor has Mr. Ware stated to me the 
nature of yours, doctor,”’ added I. 

‘*T omitted to purposely,’’ explained 
my friend, ‘* lest it should in any way in- 
fluence your decision ; however, it may 
be as well that you should know it. Dr. 
Mablot advises me very strongly, under 
all the circumstances, to preserve my 
present name and position, marry Elise, 
and continue the deception as long as I 
live.”’ 

‘* Certainement ! *’ said the doctor very 
decidedly. ‘‘Isay to him: Vois-tu! 
Zou art independent ; zou hast ze money ; 
zere is no family to make zee trouble ; 
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Elise loves zee, zou lovest Elise—Mon 
Dieu! Vat more dost zou vant?”’ 

It did seem very plausible, I confess; 
and I fear I was more than half convinced, 
I looked at Ware, and could read in his 
face the struggle that was going on with- 
in him. Away down in the bottom of his 
heart lay a hope—I knew it—that my de- 
cision would be cast into the scale with 
the doctor’s, and outweigh his own. But 
reason and truth prevailed ; and, much as 
the effort cost me, I obeyed the voice of 
conscience and turned the balance in their 
favor. 

**T regret to say, doctor,’’ I began 
slowly and very politely, ‘* that my mind 
While 
the act in which all these complications 
originated may have been justified by the 
extreme urgency of the case, yet we 
should not let that consideration blind us 
to the demands of honesty, now that the 
pressure of necessity is withdrawn.” 

Mablot’s sensibilities, however, were 
untutored in the stern Anglo-Saxon habit 
of obedience, and rebelled at the threat- 
ened usurpation of his better judgment. 

** Mais, mais, m’sieur,’’ he protested. 
*‘it is not ze name for which my Elise 
have ze affection ; she have set her heart 
upon ze personne, Her Daudin may be 
M’sieur Ware or M’sieur Granger—cela 
ne fait rien; and if she loves ce m’sieur 
ci aussi bien que ce m’sieur li—vere is ze 
difference? Diable! I see it not.”’ 

Despite the solemnity of the occasion, 
I could scarcely forbear a smile at the lit- 
tle man’s subtle reasoning, and his per- 
fect sincerity withal. I resolved to main- 
tain my position, and trust to quiet re- 
sistance to repulse his impetuous at- 
tacks. 

“There is a difference, nevertheless, 
and a great one,”’ said I. ** Mile. Houri- 
et gives her heart to Davenport Granger ; 
he treats it lightly, and Alvin Ware, by 
a secret substitution, possesses himself of 
the treasure his predecessor would have 
thrown away. Our sympathies, natural- 
ly, are all with him; from our standpoint 
his action seems to conflict with no known 
law of right; but if we shift positions, 
and imagine ourselves in her place, what 
then?” 

I paused, hoping that the doctor would 
see the drift of my argument, and save me 
the trouble of proceeding. I was disap- 
pointed, however; he only continued to 


is of a different cast from yours. 
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shake his head negatively, and opened not 
his lips. 

‘* Suppose the case your own,”’ I went 
on. ** You love Elise Houriet asa daugh- 
ter, dv you not? Yes. I trust it is not 
her name alone you love? No. It is not 
her form? Nor the outline of her face? 
Nor the length of her hair? Nor the 
shape of her hand? Nor the sound of 
her voice? All these you love because 
they are hers; but no one of them, nor 
all of them joined together, give you 
Elise Houriet. AmI right? Very well. 
We will say you are struck with blind- 
ness, and some designing wowan—or, to 
make the thought less odious, some wo- 
man yearning for a fatherly love like 
yours—imposes herself upon you in the 
character of your protégée. She answers 
to her name. You lay your hand on her 
shoulder, on her arm, in her lap—it is 
another Elise. She draws near to kiss 
you, and you feel the contour of her fea- 
tures—you run your fingers through her 
loose tresses—you hold her hand—she 
talks, or reads, or sings to you—there is 
not a shadow to mar the completeness of 
the fraud—and yet she is not Elise Hou- 
riet, and you are the victim of a lie! ”’ 

I had not anticipated so immediate or 
so violent an effect upon my auditor from 
this little harangue. He sprang to his 
feet, and nearly overturned the chair in 
which he had been sitting, in his sudden 
rush for the entry. As the door slammed 
after him, Wure started up in consterna- 
tion to follow his guest, but I beckoned 
him to return. 

** Keep quiet, and let him alone,”’ said 
Tcoolly. ‘* He has stepped outside to air 
himself and regain his composure, and 
will be back as soon as the effervescence 
subsides. His feelings are a good deal 
worked up over this affair, and I am used 
to the habits of Frenchmen in my profes- 
sional experience.”’ 

Agreeably to my prediction, hardly 
two minutes had elapsed when the doctor 
returned in a much more equable frame 
of mind, apologized for having given way 
to his impulses, and admitted himself a 
convert to my views. The young Amer- 
ican was still agitated, but conscience 
seemed to have gained the upper hand, 
and he professed a willingness to do what- 
ever was best under the circumstances. 

We held a long and solemn conclave, in 
which every plan presenting itself to 
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either of the three minds was carefully 
discussed on its merits, and either aban- 
doned entirely or laid aside for use in case 
no better offered. The result of our de- 
liberations was the adoption of my first 
proposal, namely, that the doctor should 
have a private interview with Elise that 
evening, show her the letter her former 
lover had left behind him, inform her of 
his death, and, if it seemed advisable, 
throw in a plea for poor Ware. ‘The next 
morning he was to call at an early hour, 
and annuunce the verdict that must de- 
cide the future of our friend. 

When the doctor had departed I took 
up my hat and cane and moved toward 
the door; but Ware stopped me. 

“*T know it is a great favor to ask of a 
partial stranger,’’ he said sadly, ‘* but I 
am emboldened by all that has passed be- 
tween us. I shall not touch my bed to- 
night, and it will be very, very dreary for 
me here; won’t you stay a few hours 
longer? Iam hardly myself, as you see, 
and there is no telling what whim may 
seize me if left all alone.’’ 

**Far from a partial stranger,’’ I re- 
plied, expressing the sincerity of my sym- 
pathy in every tone, ‘*I already regard 
myself your friend. I was afraid my 
presence might be irksome; but I assure 
you I feel highly gratified at your expres- 
sion of confidence.”’ 

“Thank you! *’ cried my companion, 
grasping my hand and shaking it warm- 
ly. ‘ You are my friend—the best friend 
an unfortunate man ever had. I shall al- 
ways look back on this encounter as a 
turning point in my life; for, but for you, 
I fear my self-respect, my honor, my sense 
of right, and truth, and justice, would 
have utterly given way. God _ bless 
you!”’ 

There was no mistaking the earnestness 
of this benediction ; but with an Ameri- 
san’s instinetive dread ef yielding to the 
pathetic, Ware turned away the next mo- 
ment and busied himself with objects 
about the room. 

We did not recur to the topic nearest 
our hearts in all the subsequent conversa- 
tion. As the evening wore on | induced 
my friend to go out and sup with me ata 
neighboring café. It was a mere pre- 
tence on his part, however; food seemed 
repugnant to him, and the only thing 
that brought with it any comfort was 
strong coffee, of which he drank several 
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cups. Afterward we went out fora walk, 
and strolled about the streets, looking 
into windows at first, and later discussing 
our fellow pedestrians, till past mid- 
night; then we returned to the room. 

Conversation flagged, and reading was 
out of the question, so we resorted to 
chess. I was just congratulating myself 
on having drawn some signs of interest 
from Alvin, when we were startled by a 
loud ringing of the street bell. We both 
ran to the window and peered out. On 
the doorstep stood a small male figure, 
and, as the lamp shone upon the upturn- 
ed face, we recognized Mablot. Quick as 
thought my companion had dashed ovt of 
the room and down the stairs. I follow- 
ed, and overtook him as he stood in the 
open door. The doctor had clasped him 
in his arms. ‘* Mon enfant! my boy! ”’ 
he cried—and I could tell by his voice that 
he was weeping—‘‘ be joyous! console zy- 
self! make zyself tranquil ! ”’ 

‘For God's sake, speak!’’ gasped 
Ware. ‘Is it yes or no?” 

** Ah, Dieu! quelle joie! quelle féli- 
cite!’ sobbed the doctor. ‘‘ She listen 
not at me! She believe me not! She 
say it is | who deceive; zou art her Dau- 
din—she will have no ozer!”’ 

Alvin stood for a moment stupefied ; 
then he seemed to recover the use of his 
faculties. Again I read his thoughts in 
his face, and smiled my approval. 

** 7 will see her,’’ he exclaimed, shak- 
ing himself free from the doctor’s em- 
brace. ‘* She does not believe you? She 
must believe me! Will you go with me 
or stay here? ”’ 

The Frenchman looked aghast; his 
handkerchief was arrested on its way to 
his eyes; he stared first at Alvin and 
then at me, as if he had strayed by mis- 
take intoa madhouse. At last his hor- 
ror found words. 

‘* Bon ciel! ’’ he shrieked. ‘‘ Art zou 
démenté, or am I? Vat dost you make 
zere? Vere dost zou go?”’ 

**To your house,’’ answered the other 
firmly. ‘lam going to tell the story in 
my own words. Perhaps Elise may be 
induced to listen if I turn self-accuser. If 
you will not go with me, you may stay.” 

And, bareheaded as he was, he darted 
into the street. The doctor watched him 
a short distance without speaking, then 
noiselessly glided after. As I returned 
to the deserted room I met on the stairs a 
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sleepy servant who had been awakened by 
the bell, and, with a praiseworthy regard 
for his own dignity and comfort, had 
taken his time for answering it. Step- 
ping into a dark recess I allowed him to 
pass on without observing me. He open- 
ed the door, shut it again, and went mut- 
tering back to bed. 

Dropping into an arm-chair, I resigned 
myself to thought; but though the con- 
tinuous excitement of day and evening 
had set my brain in something of a whirl, 
the tired body courted sleep, and I fell 
into a doze. 

It was after daylight when I awoke, 
and looking around me as I rubbed my 
eyes, I beheld on the lounge beside me 
Alvin Ware. 

Oh, how changed hewas! The fagged, 
weary, haggard look of a few hours be- 
fore had entirely disappeared, and his 
brow was as clear as a summer sky. 

‘Sleep on,’’ he said; ‘* only you'll find 
the bed more comfortable. ‘Take it. Ido 
not need to lie down; I feel as wide 
awake as if I'd slept a fortnight.”’ 

My first impression was that I had been 
dreaming. It seemed as if my host had 
been sitting there telling a story, parts of 
which were still vivid in my memory, and 
some fantastic genius of the night, catch- 
ing up the thread where he had dropped 
it, had carried it to some sort of comple- 
tion. Little by little, however, the mists 
cleared away, and I asked the first ques- 
tion that rose to my lips: 

** Well, how is it?”’ 

**T ama happy man,”’ he replied, with 
a sort of calm joy. “I have done my 
duty to the very letter, but Elise refuses 
to believe even me. She says if Iam not 
her Daudin, I am his other self. I never 
saw such childlike simplicity in any wo- 
man in my life; I never saw in any wo- 
man such perfect, unalloyed confidence in 
those she loves. So firmly is she convine- 
ed of Mablot’s integrity and mine, that 
even our united efforts cannot shake her 
faith in us. It seems a paradox, and I see 
you smile; but it is true, every word. By 
Heaven! the man who could betray such 
a trust as hers deserves a punishment 
worse than death ! *’ and he scowled fierce- 
ly and clenched his fist as the bare idea of 
such a wretch arose in his mind. 

I did not press him as to the details of 
his interview, but shortly after prepared 
to take my leave. I knew that he must 
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be worn out, and my presence would 
only keep alive an unnatural excitement 
which, if left to itself, might be induced 
to give place to slumber. 

**T will not urge you to stay,”’ he said 
at parting. ‘* 1 suppose I am not a very 
jolly companion in my present frame of 
mind. [ am really tvo happy to talk 
rationally. You have been imposed upon 
long enough. One thing, however, my 
good friend, you must promise me—that 
you will devote to-morrow evening to my 
service. IT want you to meet Elise. 1 
should name to-night, but I must have 
the first hours of my new existence alone 
with her."’ 

I was nothing 'o1th to promise, and we 
agreed upon the time. 

The next evening [ called punctually 
at eight, and found Alvin dressed for the 
street and waiting. On our way to the 


doctor’s he could talk of nothing but his 
perfect beatitude. 

**Mablot is a funny little fellow, but a 
trump,’’ he remarked. ‘* He does not un- 
derstand me at all, and evidently fears some 
new escapade on my part; so to prevent 
my dving anything rash, he has insisted 


on setting the wedding down for this day 
Dear old man! he has nothing 


, 


month. 
to fear from me.’ 

Our destination was only a few rods 
distant, and Elise’s reception room was 
on the second floor. As we entered she 
arose to receive us, and the light, falling 
full upon her, showed me the sweetest 
picture in the world. She was somewhat 
below the average female height, and 
dressed in a simple gown cut so as to dis- 
play her figure to perfection. Slight in 
build, and graceful as a fawn, her very 
motion as she advanced toward the door 
bespoke that gentle, guileless, affectionate 
character my friend’s accounts had led 
me to expect. Her features were fault- 
less in their mould, and yet there was 
none of that waxy, doll-like look, too often 
the concomitant of such regularity. In 
complexion she could be called neither 
brunette nor blonde, but, of the two, in- 
clined rather toward the former; and 
soft brown hair and dark gray eyes filled 
in a tout ensemble no words of mine 
could ever paint. Tam no artist; but I 
felt that I beheld for once an embodiment 
of what I had always regarded as a 
purely abstract idea—the truly beautiful. 

Although I must have betrayed my 
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admiration in some outward sign, Elise 
evinced not the slightest consciousness 
of having awakened any such emotion 
within me. Her greeting was cordial, 
yet modest and unaffected. 

‘*M’sieur is welcome—vera welcome,”’ 
she said, extending her hand. *‘ Ze friend 
of my fiancé is aussi ze friend of myself.’’ 

** If my good will toward both is any 
fair criterion of yours toward me,”’ I re- 
plied, bowing, ‘* we shall be on the best 
of tertas from this moment.”’ 

She was ready with an answer, and a 
well-turned compliment : 

** As I have not ze félicité to read les 
pensées of m’sieur, il faut que je—it must 
be zat I judge of his sincérité by ze ca- 
ractére one sees in his countenance.” 

When the first stiffness and formality 
had worn away, and the conversation 
became more animated, my presence was, 
by common consent, almost ignored, 
Mile. Houriet took this course, perhaps, 
from intuitive politeness ; for, finding me 
an indifferent talker excellent 
listener, she sought to indulge me in 
that capacity where I was best calculated 
to shine. Alvin, on his part, merely 
yielded to the instincts of his nature, 
which all combined in one huge aggre- 
gate and impelled him toward the mono- 
poly of Elise ; while 1, last and decidedly 
least of the trio, was only too glad to be 
allowed the quiet luxury of drinking in 
the scene without feeling obliged to par- 
ticipate largely in it. There was nothing 
remarkable in what was said ; it was the 
veriest every-day bill and coo, and yet 
there was an_ irresistible fascination 
about ittome. In fact, now that L think 
of it, the most enjoyable conversations I 
have ever shared or listened to, my whole 
life long, would not, if taken down, be 
worth the paper they were written on. 
There is as much to me in the manner, 
the expression, and the tone of the con- 
versationist as in his ideas, provided 
they be not vapid beyond endurance ; 
and in a woman, who adds to a winning, 
interesting face a soft, sweet, truly femi- 
nine voice, even lovers’ nonsense finds an 
unwonted charm, 

But | am not writing an essay ; only 
the most unpretending account of an in- 
terview between two supremely happy 
persons within a month of their wedding- 
day, and a mutual friend of a few hours’ 
standing; that friend, I may remark, 


but an 
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occupying an anomalous position—a com- 
pound of the gentleman duenna and the 
old classic chorus. 

Naturally, after a time, the conversa- 
tion turned upon our great republic, of 
which Alvin had given his future wife 
some very enthusiastic and highly colored 
accounts. 

‘*I do hear so much of la belle Amé- 
rique, your patrie,’’ exclaimed that lady. 
‘We shall go zere some time, Daudin, 
n’est-ce pas? You shall take me to see ze 
grande maison, ze house of your pére.” 

“Oh, certainly,’’ responded Ware 
“‘that is, provided our shanty is not 
pulled duwn by that time.”’ 

“Your ‘shantee’? Qu’est-ce que 
c’est “shantee’? Is zat ze name of your 
chateau ?”’ 

“© VYa-as. Or, rather, it’s not exactly a 
chateau, you know, but a house with 
grounds about it.”’ 

** Grounds? ”’ 

“A garden—a ‘ jardin,’ as you French 
would call it; a jardin with plants, and 
trees, and such things. Understand?” 

** Ah, oui, oui. Un jardin des plantes. 
Voila une charmante résidence! Ah, 
mon ami, [ am enchant! I am ravish ! 


And in zis jardin zere is ze—h’m—what 
you call him? ze buffalo, eh? And ze 
wild Indian ?” 

“* Well, no, not precisely that, buat——”’ 


“No? Alors, you have les animaux 
plus petits, eh? Ze little viseau, par ex- 
emple, and ze—ze—h’m !—ze écureuil?”’ 

‘6 The what? ”’ 

* L’écureuil—ze little zing what goes 
round and round in a wheel—you know 
him?” 

“Let me see! 
hub——”’ 

** No, no.” 

“* Or spokes, or tire ?”’ 

vg i al 

“* Well, that’s all I know of that goes 
round in a wheel. What on earth does 
she mean ?”’ appealing to me. 

“T'm sure I[ can’t tell,’ said I, as 
mystified as he. ‘*What color is it, 
mademoiselle ? ”’ 

**Cela dépend: sometimes red, some- 
times black.” 

** Goes round in a wheel—sometimes 
red and sometimes black,’’ repeated Ware 
musingly. ‘*Egad! I have it! She 
means roulette or rouge-et-noir.”’ 

** Qui, certainement, quelquefvis rouge, 


You don’t mean a 
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quelquefvis noir,’’ cried Elise, nodding 
acquiescence. 

Her lover looked shocked. It was the 
last symptom of continental depravity he 
had expected to find in this lily-like little 
maiden. For further assurance, he pro- 
pounded another question. 

** Ts it a game, then, you mean?” 

‘**Game*? ‘game’? Qu’est-ce que 
e’est cela en Francais? ”’ 

‘* What the deuce is ‘ game’ in French, 
do you know?” said Ware, turning to 
me for the second time. 

** Look it up in your phrase-book,” [ 
suggested. 

“True; why didn’t I think of that 
myself? ”’ 

He pulled out his book, turned to the 
vocabulary at the end, and ran his finger 
down the line of ** G’s.”’ 

** Ah! here it is. ‘le gibier.’ 
Now, then, Elise, is this what-you-call- 
it of yours a ‘ gibier’?”’ 

**Mais oui—you have right. {t is 


, 


Game : 


some game.’ 

‘She does mean rouge-et-noir,’’ ex- 
claimed Ware, half convinced 
against his will. ** By Jove! she'll be 
for running a faro-bank on the premises 
next.”’ 

Elise discerned the slight cloud on the 
brow of her betrothed, and misinterpreted 
its cause, 

‘* Bien! ’’ she said in a soothing tone, 
** Trouble not yourself, mon Daudin. It 
makes nozing. Ils ne sont que de petits 
animaux tres méchants, ces écureuils. 
Zey make—ah, so much of ze mischief! *’ 

**T see it now,’’ I ejaculated. ‘ You 
refer to an animal called l’écureuil, made- 
muviselle ? ”’ 

** Si, si donc,”’ was the reply. 

**To be sure,”’ cried Ware delighted, 
and drawing a deep breath of relief. 
* Whatanass[am! It’s probably down 
in my book. How do you spell it, 
Elise ?”’ 

** E, accent aigaigu—c-u-r-e-u-i-l.”’ 

““E acute, c-u-r I've found it: 
Ecureuil— a squirrel.’ Goes round ina 
wheel—red or black—of course. Well, 
there! Do you know, my pet, I thought 
you meant a. gambling game ? ”’ 

‘“*Gambol? Oh, yes, ze little game it 
gambol about in ze trees. Certaine- 
ment.”’ 

And thus they went on, finding, as only 
true lovers can, a keen enjoyment in this 
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harmless prattle. I have often suspected, 
and in fact my friend once acknowledged 
to me, that fully half their time was spent 
in misunderstanding each other’s expres- 
sions, and making interpretations. When- 
ever [ spent an evening with them, I was 
a witness to one or more of these linguis- 
tic entanglements, and their subsequent 
untwistings. It was Pyramusand Thisbe 
over again, but the breach in the wall 
grew wider and wider as each became 
more familiar with the other’s mother 
tongue; and [ doubt not that this em- 
ployment of cutting away the barrier 
Nature had built between them preserved 
the happy pair from many of those fool- 
ish quarrels so common among persons in 
their position—the clashing of minds that 
grow restive in idleness, for lack of some 
such labor of love. . 

But lawyers’ stories are proverbially 
endless, and [ shall only weary my read- 
ers if [ prolong this strain. On the ap- 
pointed day the young couple were mar- 
ried, and the doctor and I accompanied 
them to Havre and on board the steamer 
that was to convey them to the States for 
an extended wedding tour. Great, shin- 
ing tears stood in the old man’s eyes as 
he bade them farewell. To him, whose 
whole fund of foreign travel was summed 
up in a six months’ sojourn at London, 
this trusting one’s self on the broad, 
broad ocean seemed a foolhardy uwnder- 
taking—a deliberate tempting of Provi- 
dence. For fear either of making an ex- 
hibition of himself at the last moment, or 
of being carried off by mistake, he with- 
drew in good season and returned to the 
railway station. 

A question had been for some time re- 
volying in my mind, and [ embraced my 
first opportunity to see Alvin alone and 
settle it. 

** Pray don’t think me inquisitive, my 
dear fellow,”’ said I, ‘* but has that sub- 
ject of your identity ever arisen between 
you and Elise, in conversation or other- 
wise, since the night we met?” 

‘“* Never, in the way of a discussion,” 
he answered. ‘‘ Whenever occasion has 
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required, I have always taken pains to 
reiterate the truth. She shall never 
have it to record against me, that since 
that dreadful night I have deceived her 
in deed, in word, or even in thought.”’ 

** Good! ”’ said I, approvingly. ‘* But 
tell me, how does she take your assevera- 
tions now?” 

‘Laughs them off invariably, and 
makes some playfulresponse. The whole 
thing is evidently, to her mind, a very 
stupid joke between the doctor and my- 
self, and she treats it with praiseworthy 
forbearance and condescension for our 
sakes. Here she comes. Draw her out, 
and [ will show you what I mean.”’ 

i cast about me for some appropriate 
remark with which to begin this rather 
difficult task, and fortune favored me be- 
yond all expectation. 

‘* Mrs. Ware,’’ I observed in a hanter- 
ing tone, ‘‘as it is now time to take my 
leave and get back on shore, allow me to 
express the hope that you are not afraid 
to travel in care of so poor a protector as 
your husband.” 

** Afraid ?’’ she echoed, in mock defi- 
ance. ‘* Fi! fidone, m’sieur! Zat isa 
word one often sees en Anglais, mais ze 
French woman—she know not what it 
means. Moi? I would travel wiz my 
mari to ze nord, to ze sud, to ze east, to 
ze west—wherever he go, I go wiz him. 
Is it zat zere is quelqu’un who shall take 
me safer zan my Daudin?” 

‘© How often must I remind you, Elise,”’ 
interrupted her husband seriously, ‘‘ that 
Lam not your Daudin?”’ 

Elise looked up at him with the tiniest 
bit of a pout; but, perceiving his arch 
expression, burst into a merry ringing 
laugh, drew his arm about her neck, and 
nestled close beside him. 

‘¢ Hélas, mon ami, toujours si dréle! ”’ 
she cried. ‘* What for do you poke ze 
fun at me? You are not my Daudin, 
eh? N’importe! I am content. If 
you are not lui-méme, you are his—his 
(what does one call him en Anglais ?)— 
h’m !—his ‘ double,’ n’est-ce pas? ”’ 
Francis Exitixeton Loop. 

















WHAT ARE OUR ARISTOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS? 





“T is related that an English lord, on 
an adventurous journey in the East, 
was received by the chief of a large tribe 
which trade had brought in contact with 
Great Britain. The barbaric potentate 
was unsparing in attentions to his distin- 
guished guest. The lord was quite una- 
ble to understand why so much pains had 
been taken to honor him. Ilis entertain- 
er finally threw light on the subject by 
remarking (I reduce the Oriental hyper- 
bole to our plain vernacular) that the 
English custom for keeping the aristocra- 
ey strong and powerful was similar to 
their own. ‘* With us,’’ he continued, 
‘*we put to death all the younger broth- 
ers; you degrade them and leave them to 
starve. It amounts to the same thing— 
concentrating power in one at the expense 
of the rest of the family. But you per- 
ceive our practice is far superior to yours, 
and [ have no doubt your king will adopt 
it on your recommendation.”’ 

The inequalities of human life—how do 
they happen? How comes it that with 
the uncivilized hordes of a tawn-colored 
despot and the enlightened and finely cul- 
tivated subjects of Queen Victoria, a par- 
allel could be drawn so striking that it 
sets everybody thinking? Waiving this 
for the moment, let us transfer the sub- 
ject to our own country. It is the just 
assertion of the citizens of the United 
States that we have no aristocracy by 
right of birth. Further, we hold that 
such an aristocracy is simply impossible 
in a republic. And in this connection 
we quote with pride and no little compla- 
eency the forcible sentences from the fa- 
mous Declaration of our Independence. 

Nevertheless, here in America, power 
is constantly ‘‘ stealing from the many to 
the few;’’ complaints are perpetually 
heard of the tyranny of the rich, and curses 
are rife everywhere against those who 
have secured control—nv matter of what. 
The question comes back again: the in- 
equalities of life—how do they happen? 
For here certainly we had a very fair and 
equal start—taking possession almost in 
common, only a few years back, of an un- 
cultivated wild region, where everybody 
was as nearly as might be on a par with 
everybody, where very soon we repudiated 


all laws which created a caste, and all 
machinery of legislation devised to uphold 
it. Here, after a number of years, sey- 
enty or eighty it may be—we find enor- 
mous private fortunes—fortunes which 
dwarf the magnificent incomes of Europe- 
an princes ; we find colossal schemes and 
enterprises which require ten thousand 
fold more than a ‘‘ king’s ransom”? to 
compass ; and also a general expenditure 
at which the Old World holds up its 
hands in amazement. But we find with 
all this—poverty. Poverty not sunken so 
lew, not so absolutely and so desperately 
degraded as in the ‘* old countries’; but 
still a poverty which has ceased to be a 
negative principle, which is active, reso- 
lute, and menacing—menacing, that is, 
in times of exceptional distress, times such 
as we have lately passed through, and in 
the course of events shall pass through 
again periodically. And we must bear in 
mind, poverty is naturally humble; pov- 
erty will not break bounds except from 
dire necessity. Still, much more is to be 
feared (I know this will be questioned) 
from an educated poverty, if the bounds 
be broken, than from poverty debased by 
ignorance. A series of Sunday-school 
lessons by the pious agents of a compla- 
cent upper class in England has success- 
fully enforced submission, subordination, 
and entire subserviency; but these will 
not serve for the better educated artisans 
and skilled workmen of Paris, the heroes 
of the barricades; hence that ‘ terrible 
Commune ”’ of which Bismarck observed, 
‘** These fellows would not hold power a 
week but that they really represent a 
principle! ”’ 

What are we going to do about it? 
Nobody by divine right, or any inherited 
right, can legally be a ruler or a titled in- 
dividual in our country. But we have 
laws of inheritance as well as of testamen- 
tary control. An immense accumulated 
fortune can, even in this favored repub- 
lic, be devised to an elder son, and in the 
city of New York we have a well-known 
example of just that case. There is noth- 
ing legally to prevent its continuance for 
generations. The chances perhaps are 
against it, but they are merely chances, 
and it is extremely difficult to say how 
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these immense overgrown fortunes are to 
be prevented. Everybody admits the 
evil; no one yet has proved sagacious 
enough to frame a remedy. The case 
cited is one of inheritance, where in the 
first instance there was extraordinary ge- 
nius for affairs, and tact and industrial 
capacity. To preserve and increase this 
accumulated store of wealth requires sim- 
ply prudent, methodical, clerklike rou- 
tine, which, properly continued, the vast 
estate becomes an institution—an aristo- 
cratic institution in the midst of our re- 
publican equality. Again, we have an- 
other example, which is of success in 
trade—literally trade; no more, no less— 
where a young man, undertaking to sup- 
ply the commodity called dry goods, has 
come to tower like a giant above all his 
neighbors, and to-day may regard as in- 
significant the income of Argyll, and can 
positively surpass that of the Duke of 
Richmond, something about whom we 
were told in the last number of ** The Gal- 
axy.’’ And another man—cormorant he 
may seem—has taken such a solid grasp 
of certain railway interests, that he rivals 
in monetary power the two men I have 
just mentioned. These are prominent 
examples, but they may be increased al- 
most indefinitely. For the other extreme 
we have the story of the beloved and la- 
mented Agassiz, who, when a business 
man sought to turn his wonderful scientific 
knowledge to account, quietly replied 
that ‘‘ he had no time to make money.”’ 
The reader is not to suppose, because I 
place this anecdote in contrast with what 
precedes, [ undervalue the men of money. 
On the contrary, I think there is a 
great deal of senseless twaddle about 
them, and a great deal of uncalled-for 
vituperation. In the distribution of 
qualities and mental force and capacity 
among men, each does and acts and ful- 
fils after his kind. We do not expect 
from the tiger the patient labor of the ox, 
nor can we claim of the vulture the pecu- 
liarities of the barnyard fowl. Place a 
colony on a desert island with nothing but 
their hands to commence with, and in 
twenty-four hours you would have signs 
of wealth and poverty among them. 
What would you demand of these indus- 
trial, business, and financial giants? ‘‘ A 
proper application and distribution of 
their immense wealth,’’ yourespond. But 
that is a moral question. Preach as 
much as you like to these people, lecture 
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them soundly about their duty to the poor 
and unfortunate, and the wickedness of 
overgrown accumulations, talk to them 
of the difficu ty of a rich man’s entering 
the kingdom of heaven, and all that sort 
of thing, but what will you do if they 
dont listen to you? In fact they won’t 
listen ; they will run their course, and will 
be succeeded by others who will run 
theirs, as surely and as regularly, though 
not in hereditary line, as Argyll succeeds 
Argyll, and Richmond Richmond. 

I confess [am not prepared to answer 
the question, ‘‘ What to do.’ There 
must always be concentration in power, 
and this demands exclusiveness. One 
man intellectually towers above all who 
surround him, and controls accordingly ; 
another by the subtle effort of inventive 
skill opens up new and wonderful paths 
for the world to tread in; another un- 
covers the very arcana of science and bids 
us profit by his work ; and still another 
gives his life to the amelioration of the 
condition of the suffering and those who 
in despair are ready to perish 

Each after his kind. 

So the man of business tact and skill 
concentrates these on a certain course and 
becomes powerful in his way (only his 
way involves the sacrifice of antagonist 
interests), and there is no preventing it. 
Who knows if it is best to prevent it? 
The rank and file of the indolent and in- 
efficient and vicious all decry the bloated 
man of wealth, who as is claimed absorbs 
the substance of every human being who 
comes in contact with him. The unfortu- 
nate are apt to join in the cry; so doa 
large crowd of envious and detracting 
people generally, Yet after all we can- 
not get along very well without these rich 
fellows. We soon discover, if we come a 
little closer to them, that they are not al- 
together bad—in fact, not as black as they 
are painted. Man is not only a complex 
but a mixed animal. Washington Irving 
describes the devotions of a bandit chief 
before the shrine of the Virgin, wherein 
tears, sobs, and groans were mingled 
with prayers and pious ejaculations. 
These at an end, and bestowing liberal 
contributions and alms in abundance, 
the miscreant sped away to the moun- 
tains to resume his career of robbery and 
violence. The bandit called forth grate- 
ful recollections from the poor, and there 
are thousands of persons among us ready 
doubtless to bless the name of many a 
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New Yorker for erecting a church, found- 
ing an asylum, or endowing a college 
or a school or some deserving charity, 
when that same name is sufficiently po- 
tent to strike terror in Wall street by an 
unlooked-fur move, and to call down the 
anathemas of a crowd of small specula- 
tors as they learn their doom. In fact, 
under the most favoring circumstances 
this cannot well be helped. To control 
in any line of business requires a sharp 
looking after your own special interests, 
and by no means a speedy recognition of 
those of your rivals. Two of the most 
benevolent and charitable men in the city 
of New York, who give immensely and 
without parade or ostentation, and who 
are in a sense devoted to helping others, 
each in his way, by business talent and 
the adroit employment of capital, controls 
the market foran article absolutely essen- 
tial in human industry—controls it ina 
manner to make bitter enemies of com- 
petitors and small rival producers, who 
cry out against them as grasping and un- 
serupulous hypocrites. I confess I see 
little to come from the mere denouncing 
of our rich men, and I believe that a large 
proportion of those who indulge in these 
Vituperations are in the same category 
with Philip Fauleonbridge when he ex- 
claims : 

And why rail I on this commodity, 

But for because he hath not woo'd me yet? 

Well, whiles [ am a beggar I will rail, 

And say there is no sin but to be rich; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be 

To say there is no vice but beggary. 

We must acquiesce in the constitution 
of things, content to do what we can for 
the true and the right, and by personal 
influence and example see that the world 
is better for our living init. That is the 
only moral solution. 

But to return to the anecdote at the 
beginning of thisarticle. When I pointed 
it at the hereditary aristocracy of England, 
it was my design, since no danger could 
threaten our institutions in that diree- 
tion, to inquire from what our republic 
has most to fear. I do not believe we 
have to apprehend any special danger 
from the vice of large personal accumu- 
lations, any more than from the vice of 
drunkenness or other intemperance. 
These doubtless impair the health of the 
State, but it is almost impossible to legis- 
late about them. 

Nevertheless, in this ‘* most favored of 
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all fuvored lands,’’ we have erected and 
are dving our best to strengthen an aris- 
tucracy more powerful than were the 
feudal lords of old, and more dangerous 
tu the republic. I mean the business cor- 
porations. Our country is so enormous 
in extent from east to west and from north 
to south, the resources are su rich and so 
abundant, and so varied, while the 
means of development are in comparison 
so scanty and the necessity of developing 
is so strong, it is not to be wondered at 
that companies and associations formed 
to bring out the dormant wealth of the na- 
tion, and to supply its instant pressing de- 
mands of whatever sort, should be grant- 
ed extraordinary powers and facilities, ac- 
companied it may be with extraordinary 
grants and privileges. An iron course to 
the Pacific was the immediate need of the 
nation, and it is readily explained why a 
company which undertook to lay it re- 
ceived all the substantial encouragement 
the Government could bestow. On a 
smaller scale, sometimes on a very petty 
seale, this same thing oceurs over and 
over, for local lines, by the action of every 
State, of almost every county and town 
in the State. The result is, that whilea 
network of iron is laid over the country, 
in advance sometimes of its requirements, 
a series of corporations have been created 
which, by combination, consolidation, 
and absorption (the larger roads swallow- 
ing the smaller), even now control the 
special legislation in a majority of the 
States, and exercise an irresistible influ- 
ence in the national councils. I am not 
speaking of corrupt influence, so ealled— 
that is, of the direct employment of appli- 
ances such as those whose exposure so 
lately disgraced the session of Congress. 
I refer to the influence of power—that 
sort of power which our railroad corpora- 
tions possess in an alarming degree, for 
it compasses society; it has to do with 
every small and large town and village; 
its connections are unbroken ; in fact they 
cannot be disturbed, for it is a power 
which in its every-day working is accom- 
modating, not tosay beneficent, and whose 
machinery we cannot dispense with. I 
say in its every-day working; but be- 
yond this its plans for obtaining control 
of whatever comes in its way, its audacity 
in demand, its impudence of resistance, 
its tenacity and unyielding perseverance 
in consummating what it decides on, 
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stamp a great railroad corporation of to- 
day as the behemoth of industrial asso- 
ciations. The Indian who, as the fable 
runs, expressed liis three wishes by de- 
inunding, first, all the rum in the world ; 
second, all the tobacco in the world; 
third, more rum, faintly shadowed forth 
the coming railroad monster. It is idle 
to say that a company consists of a large 
number of stockholders, many of them of 
the highest and most intelligent morality, 
and that great and good names adorn the 
list of directors; we all know it is the 
one-inan power which really conducts its 
affairs. Besides, even if the good people 
who are in its board take some share in 
what is done, it is not as individuals but 
as members of a great impersonal con- 
cern ; they are mere spokes of the wheel 
in a corporate machine. They will vote 
to tuke measures to secure certain Jegis- 
lation, to get possession of property in 
their path, or to vireumyent a rival, such 
as probably not one of the members in his 
individual capacity would think of en- 
tertaining. The history of the past few 
years is filled with unhappy illustrations 
of this character, and the evil is already 
suo glaring it seems incredible that the 
country does not take the alarm. 

Next to the railroad companies in im- 
portance and influence are the chartered 
express companies—great lines which, like 
arteries and veins, course the entire sur- 
face of the United States, penetrating 
other countries. The express company 
is purely an American invention. ‘lo 
this day there exist but faint imitations 
of it in Europe. To undertake to deliver 
a parcel to a friend who lives a thousand 
miles away at a small charge, and as 
speedily as a letter would go by mail, was 
the object of the original express. How 
the company has grown and its purposes 
multiplied! These companies not only 
deliver parcels but merchandise in bulk. 
They not only do this, but they have per- 
fected a system of ** express banking.’’ 
They will collect money for you and pay 
money for you at any point over their 
multiplied lines, and toa certain extent 
they will purchase and sell for you, as 
well as forward for you. On every steam- 
boat line, on every railroad line, on every 
large stage line, across Texas, through 
Mexico, into Central and South America, 
you will see the express agent, sturdy, 
resolute, quick-witted, armed to the 
teeth, executing the orders of the ‘* com- 
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pany.”? The express companies have this 
advantage over the railroads, that they 
have a better understanding with each 
other; they are, as it were, interlaced ; 
they own each other's stock, and are 
under a kind of central control. These 
companies, as I have said, exercise an in- 
fluence second only to the power of the 
railroad corporations, and when they unite 
interests it is irresistible. 

The telegraph association is the third 
[shall allude to in this article. Not so 
conspicuously active as the railroad and 
express companies, its influence is more 
subtle and insinuating as its machinery 
is more rapid and penetrating, because it 
can be concentrated and brought to bear 
instantly on its object. The small ex- 
pense comparatively in constructing a 
line of telegraph, the large compensation, 
the enormous quota of secret intelligence 
it must perforce acquire, place in its hands 
a responsibility as well as a power so 
difficult to measure that it is not strange 
we should earnestly discuss the propriety 
of making the telegraph lines, like the 
post office, a part of our government ma- 
chinery. 

Thus much in brief about three insti- 
tutions which have every essential ele- 
ment of aristocracy—to wit, exclusive 
powers, rights. and privileges in per- 
petuity. The companies, however, have 
this advantage over the fureign aristucrat : 
There must always be a strong moral re- 
sponsibility attending the action and the 
doings of an English nobleman. Ile can- 
not afford to defile his descent of hun- 
dreds af years. Besides, he can form no 
particular combination beyond the link 
which a common sympathy may forge 
with those of his class, and which is social 
only. He has also, it may be, an honest 
pride of birth and a proper ambition to 
come up to its standard personally. 

The American corporation is troubled 
with none of these embarrassing circum- 
stances. Power, the lust for which is 
ranked deadliest of human qualities— 
power is the all-attractive, all-absorbing 
pursuit. I do not mean to say the ordi- 
nary work for which they were created 
is lost sight of; on the contrary, it is 
usually performed with energetic efficien- 
ey; but surely, imperceptibly, and with 
no step backward, these corporations in- 
trench themselves in and around the 
vital points of our general, State, county, 
and municipal governments, one and all ; 
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aiid once intrenched, dislodgment is well- 
nigh impracticable. 

I have said there was no remedy beyond 
the usual remedy for the vices which 
afflict society. ‘Touching our corpora- 
tions the case is different. As they are 
creatures of the statute, laws should be 
employed to hold them securely in check. 
This can be done by circumscribing their 
powers, by curtailing their profits, and 
by such careful oversight and supervision 
that they will be shorn of extraordi- 
nary rights and facilities and privileges, 
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and brought strictly and severely within 
the scope and sphere of the duties for 
which they were created. This will prove 
a difficult matter. We are already so 
much committed that the tables are nearly 
turned on us, and we are almost within 
the grasp of these corporators. Never- 
theless it is not too late. If even now 
we can reach and alarm an enlightened 
publie opinion, legislators large and small 
will pay respect to it, and the proper 
remedy will be applied. 
Ricuarp B. Kimpatn 








AT THE WOOD'S EDGE. 
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FTNWO walked out of a wood by pleasant ways, 

A wood wherein each breath did wake delight. 
There charmed trees, that stirred not through the days, 
Shook delicate spray-drops off at touch of night, 

That in the morn were blossoms to the sight, 

And sprang in honeyed clusters ‘neath the tread. 
Never was any wood so filled with praise 

Of singing creatures in the air o’erhead. 

Now at the very verge of this sweet maze 

There grew a rose tree, half in shade, half light ; 
And all its blossoms that outward leaned were white, 
And all that drank the dusky shadows, red. 

And as the twain passed out beneath its bower, 
Each put forth careless hand and plucked a flower. 


Il. 


Then cheerly fared they onward, till one turned 
Downward her timid eyes, and saw—alas !— 
la her fair hand the rose was red, and burned 
Like a soft flame ; pure white the other was! 


Then crimson grew her forehead. 


** Nay,’’ said she, 


** Were they not gathered from the self-same tree? 


I will straightway go change.’ 


’ 


So swift she sped, 


No smallest flower had time to hide its head. 
Her lustrous eyes, dark with sweet wood shadows, 
Did seem to change the hue of any rose 


Whereon they fell. 


Turning her face, she broke 


A fair, milk-throated blossom from its tree, 
Yet thrust the other, when no eye did see, 


Into her bosom. 


testing “neath an oak, 


Her way-mate soon she joined, and neither spoke; 

Nor any knew that still, on ways made bright 

With wholesome suns, she holds—close hid from sight— 
The faded red rose dearer than the white ! 


Heten Barron Bostwick. 








PUBLIC OPINION IN POLKTICS. 

We are justified in thanking God and 
taking courage over some late improve- 
ments in American politics. ‘There is a 
class of observers who forever cry, like 
the prophet Isaiah, ‘* Ah, sinful nation, 
a people laden with iniquity, a seed of 
evil-doers, children that are corrupters ! 
Ye will revolt more and more. The whole 
head is sick, and the whole heart fain‘. 
From the sole of the foot even unto the 
head there is no soundness in it.’’ It is 
nearly always safe to take a depressing 
view of American politics; but of late 
the force of public opinion in purifying 
them has been too manifest to escape re- 
mark and praise. We have just seen 
Tweed lodged in the penitentiary, and 
others of his gang following him thither. 
We are reminded that within a few years 
the Cerberus of New York corruption, 
with its triple heads, Erie, ‘Tammany, and 
Barnardism, its snaky mane of a venal 
press, and its serpent’s tail trailing in the 
slums of primary elections, has been 
throttled by the Hereules of public opin- 
ion. If we detect reactions after pro- 
gress, yet, taking half a dozen years to- 
gether, let us not fail to cast the balance 
fairly in favor of reform. In last au- 
tumn’s canyass, several notorious dema- 
gozues and strutting pretenders were con- 
spicuously rebuked by the people in va- 
rious States. Public opinion has abol- 
ished the franking privilege and repealed 
the Congressional salary bill of last 
spring. In the State of Pennsylvania the 
most extraordinary reform in legislation 
known to that Commonwealth in a hun- 
dred years has just been achieved. No- 
body can over-estimate the utter rotten- 
ness of Pennsylvania politics. Ring rule 
in Philadelphia has been as potent as in 
New York, and corruption at Harrisburg 
more shameless even than at Albany. 
The body politic appeared to be bound 
hand and foot, and delivered over gagged 
and helpless to corporations, corruptions, 
and cormorants. When reform parties 


had closed up their shops in despair, and 
when out of this slough of despond help 
there seemed none, a convention called to 
revise the State constitution was assem- 
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bled. The instrument that this body 
framed was perhaps the most revyolutiony 
ary piece of law-making recorded in the 
annals of the State, containing over thirty 
important refurms—among other things 
forbidding ‘special legislation,’’ that 
bane of our political system; providing 
fur the purity and security of popular 
elections; wholly remodelling the legis- 
lature; adopting in some instances mi- 
nority representation ; sweeping away the 
corrupt fee system in offices by substitut- 
ing fixed salaries ; prohibiving the gift of 
public money to sectarian uses ; and prun- 
ing and walling about the monstrously 
growing abuses of corporations.  Ai- 
though it publicly threw down the gaunt- 
let to rings and railroads, and although 
several pettinesses and some faults in the 
instrument drove many upright patriots 
to juin the ringsters in opposing it, this 
new constitution was ratified in a popular 
election by a vote of 253,560 yeas against 
only 109,198 nays; whereas the old con- 
stitution had been adopted in 1838 by but 
113,971 yeas against 112,759 nays, or about 
1,200 majority in a total poll of 226,730. 
Though this election was special, held at 
an inclement season, bad for the country 
roads, and with none of those ten thou- 
sand personal and local incentives that in 
ordinary elections to public offices com- 
bine to swell the total vote; though the 
canvass was but three weeks long, void 
of excitement, and alimost void of pRiblic 
meetings; though the foreshadowing of 
the result might well have led to apathy, 
yet the vote, exceeding 362,000, was more 
than three-fourths of the total cast at the 
regular State election of the October pre- 
vious, with its multifarious contests for 
offices. This reform vote was thrown on 
the third Tuesday of last December, in 
Pennsylvania—a State hitherto in the 
gall of ring bitterness, and in the bond 
of political iniquity, so that its redemp- 
tion by anything short of a miracle 
seemed hopeless. 

The reader will recall for himself sev- 
eral great reforms effected of late in the 
constitutional conventions of other States, 
especially at the West; or, generalizing, 
we may say that when legislators have 
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proved corrupt, the bench venal, the press 
choked with greenbacks, political parties 
blind with fury, and corporations impreg- 
nable, the people have, through such con- 
ventions, frequently achieved at a stroke 
a body of fundamental laws that a legis- 
lature, could an honest one be scraped 
together, would not compass in a genera- 
tion. 

Carlyle, and such as he, forever see 
America pitching headlong over Niagara ; 
but not all foreign observers are in a place 
to discern between the body of the nation 
and that scum of officeholders which is 
thrown to the surface of the political sea. 
The American people are too careless 
about the minor details of political man- 
agement; and since in the routine of pol- 
itics everything turns on details, under 
our system of caucuses and primary elec- 
tions, the people, theugh bewildered at 
how it all happens, are meekly led by the 
nose. Nevertheless, they can be relied 
on in any pitched battle between honesty 
and corruption, A philosopher whose 
theory of government is based on the ne- 
cessity of the rule of heroes, and to whom 
“duke” fully means leader, will go 
astray in judging the American people 
by their officeholders. If such a rabble 
be the chief men, he may say, what, in 
heaven's name, are the rank and file? 
But in America a political reform usually 
consists in sweeping down and clearing 
out a mass of ** leaders,’’ as a housekeep- 
er clears out vermin. And even on a 
larger scale, it does really seem as if 
our great deeds as a nation had been done 
not by means of our ‘* great men,’’ but in 
spite of our great men. For example, 
look at the historic articles written in the 
magazine by Mr. Welles, Mr. Black, and 
other prominent actors of Lincoln’s time 
—what an undermining of great fames 
by these and the articles to which they 
reply! And if we find many things go- 
ing at haphazard or by good luck in Lin- 
coln’s day, surely the reconstruction ef- 
fected undet Johnson was done in his 
teeth, in spite of him and of Mr. Seward. 

I know that in polities, as well as in 
poetry, the Horatian maxim is sound: 
** Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice no- 
dus inciderit.”” But though none of the 
leading actors must escape the praise or 
blame of their acts through a plea of 
“the inevitable,’’ yet it does sometimes 
seem as if, in the drama of our civil war, 
in many a dubious ?f there lay concealed 
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a providence. We are wont to laud the 
conduct of statesmen and generals and 
presidents, when sometimes we might 
better say the country lived and throve 
in spite of them. The character in the 
German novel who declares that ‘* stdtes- 
men let things go on till some mischief 
happens, and then, flying into a rage, 
lay about them,’’ could find pat illustra- 
tions fur his satire in our history at that 
juncture. But no imbecile statecraft 
before the war, no blundering generalship 
when it broke out, no confused legislation 
when it ended, availed to ruin a country 
that had youth and recuperative strength ; 
even our errors seemed to lead, only by a 
more roundabout road, to triumphs, and 
the war for secession itself unified a bead- 
string of chafing States into a more com- 
pact nation, 

It is true that routine polities are left 
to the interested ; yet whena great reform 
is to be made, a dangerous plot checked, 
or a new constitution settled, the people 
can be trusted to do it at the polls. At 
any rate, in this present light of Tamma- 
ny trials, we ought to admit that no po- 
litical sin is plated so deep with gold that 
the lance of public indignation cannot 
reach it. 

GIVING ALMS. 

In Zanzibar, according to the Right Rey- 
erend Bishop Tozer, begging is the most 
honorable of all callings; and ‘ instead 
of a cowed being who crawls after one 
with a whine, a beggar is a rakish, dare- 
devil fellow, who demands your money, 
staying under your window by the hour, 
yelling, ‘Hi! hi! here’s a poor ’un,’ till 
he is satisfied.”’ Island life, then, under 
the equator, in Mohammedanism, must 
breed a sturdier race of beggars than 
forty degrees of north latitude aided by 
Christianity. Still, Maxime du Camp 
tells us that Paris beggars, now as in the 
middle ages, carry the subdivision of la- 
bor in their guild to extreme refinements, 
and Vietor Hugo's stories of their foxi- 
ness fall short of the facts. In many Eu- 
ropean cities these gentry greet the trav- 
eller as he arrives, mob him to his ear- 
riage, dog the wheels, reach the inn he- 
fore him, swarm him as he alights, choke 
up the path to the door, wait patiently 
about, like Mary’s lamb, till he doth re- 
appear; and everywhere, outside galle- 
ries, palaces, churches, shops, myriads of 
maimed legs, docked arms, diseased bod- 
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ies, and all monstrosities, are thrust in 
his face, aiming to stir enough disgust to 
secureacoin. It is amusing to hear tray- 
elled Americans dispute the palm of im- 
pudent mendicity, which each one would 
award after his own experience. One 
gives it to Ireland, a second to Syria, a 
third to Italy ; and the other day Augus- 
tus definitely wrote us that in no other 
city of its size could such a rabble of blind, 
halt, filthy, deformed beggars be got to- 
gether as in Toledo: and with a sharp- 
ness, too, quite unequalled—genuine To- 
ledo blades. 

We in America are little harassed by 
street beggars, who, indeed, save in large 
cities, are almost unknown. In these 
hard times, therefore, it might seem 
merciless to decry random alimsgiving, 
were it not so palpably a waste of the 
means that others sorely need. There 
was good sense in founding a ** Bureau of 
Charity ’’ this winter in New York—g bu- 
reau not of relief but of information, aim- 
ing to fuil impostors and to point out to 
the generous the best uses for their alms. 
At the meeting held for this purpose, the 
Reverend Dr. Hall read a paper which 
said that in New York at least twenty 
thousand people receive charity without 
needing it, and that some draw aid from 
half a dozen societies at once. A record 
or directory of charities, making known 
to the benevolent, the scope and condi- 
tion of each institution together with a 
catalogue of its regular dependants, would 
be of service. 1 remember that a former 
Drift-wood essay touched the question. 

Some months ago Mr. Smythe, a Phila- 
delphia philanthropist, wrote to the news- 
papers of that city regarding street beg- 
gars: ‘*L have searched out the sup- 
posed homes of these walking impositions 
only to discover that my trouble was a 
farce and my money thrown away. Hon- 
est poverty seldom is a street-walker. 
One of our most noted beggars, a de- 
formed young woman, owns a row of 
houses, and isa large dealer in real es- 
tate. ‘T'wo thousand mendicants are yom- 
ited forth upon our streets, day and night, 
to harass, insult, and blaspheme our citi- 
zens. Allowing the low average of twenty 
cents to each, we have a total of four 
hundred dollars a day, or the enormous 
aggregate of one hundred and forty-six 
thousand dollars annually thrown away, as 
avast premium upon vice and laziness, or 
seventy per cent. more than is required 
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to support the four largest institutions of 
charity in our city. We have in our city 
several institutions for the immediate re- 
lief of the needy. Now, let each mer- 
chant who is desirous of abating this nui- 
sance of street-begging send to me this 
week, and I will supply him, gladly and 
gratuitously, with a package of tickets, 
each calling for two good meals and a 
night’s lodging, with an investigation 
into the causes of the applicant’s pov- 
erty.”’ Whether the merchants took this 
offer, Ido not know. Perhaps some old 
heads smelt a trap for catching subscrip- 
tions. Besides, there is a senseless but 
cogent reluctance in many of us to dis- 
pense lodging tickets. Yonder crawls a 
wretch in rags, creeping up to beg a few 
coppers to keep him from starving. He 
asks for bread: shall we give him a stone? 
Ile demands a penny: shall we tip hima 
bit of pasteboard ? We feel for our wal- 
lets, and the dull eyes glisten a little. 
Ilave we the heart to dash that hope with 
** Were, my good man, take this ticket for 
a lodging and two square meals to boot *’? 
That is no doubt just what we ought to 
do; but strangely enough, we do not feel 
this to be a charity. We must needs do 
something weaker, or more sympathetic. 
The man said bread, but meant gin. We 
leave Mr. Smythe’s tickets in our pock- 
ets, and throw the wretch the means 
wherewith to forget his misery a while 
by making a brute of himself. 

Robert Crowley, after soundly satiriz- 
ing the professional beggars of his day 
(say, A. D. 1540), mercifully adds the 
advice : 

Yet cease not to gyue to all, 
wythoute anye regarde ; 
Thoughe the beggers be wicked, 
thou shalte haue thy rewarde, 
im- 
has 


In the tricks of impostors and the 
pulses of almsgivers human nature 
not much changed since the days of Eu- 
ward the Sixth. Here is a copy of verses 
which a brisk and business-like mendi- 
cant distributed to us in the street car the 
other day : 
I am nearly blind, and the only support of 

two sister who are also blind. 

’Mid sorrow and gladness 

I am destined to roam, 

Forlorn and forsaken 

I wander alone. 


The works of art and nature, 
Are hid from my view, 

And pleasure of life 

I must bid adieu. 
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While I group on my way 

Some shelter to find 

O, God, what an affliction 

It is to be blind. 

O, God, I beseech thee 

For to bestow on me grace, 

For to help to support me 

In death’s cold embrace, 

I long to depart and 

Set my captive soul free, 

In that spirit land 

Where the blind shall see. 

A@ Please give me a Quarter or Dime as best 

as you can. 

The reader may have seen something 
of this kind in his own neighborhood, for 
blind men’s appeals and other literary 
stuck in trade seem to be sold by the 
wholesale, and adupted without special 
regard to fitness. And besides, how can 
a man who has two sisters to support 
aver himself in his very first stanza to be 
forlorn and forsaken and wandering alone? 
But when the blind man, or rather the 
* nearly blind’? man, as he astutely puts 
it, comes among us, we do not chop jogie 
and criticise the ballad. 
away a tear as they open their purses. 
** Poor fellow! ’’ we murmur, in handing 
him a few cents (for the ** quarter or 
dime’ is sheer Zanzibar impudence), 
**the lines are not beautiful nor quite 
grammatical, but perhaps the blind man 
is a compositor and has set them up him- 
self.”’? Possibly, as he whisks up the 
money with alacrity and leaps from the 
ear, we feel that the wind has been tem- 
pered tu the shorn lamb—that he might 
have been born more * nearly ”’ blind; 
and we may even suspect that ** the spirit 
land where the blind shall see’? may be 
no further off than yonder whiskey-shop ; 
but at least we have not withheld our 
mite from the suppliant. 

I confess to drawing rather arbitrary 
lines in this matter, making it a rule, for 
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extunple, not to encourage street beggars 
that misuse inclement weather to excite 
compassion. Whenaiman, with the mer- 
cury ten degrees below zerc, deliberately 
posts himself on the windy side of the 
bleakest square in the town, sitting on 
his coat (containing his mittens in its 
pocket), and begs in shirt-sleeves and un- 
buttoned waistcoat, while you admire his 
hardihood, you ean hardly consider him 
an object of charity. A man with that 
stoical indifference to the thermometer 
would be happy in Greenland, and does 
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not mind the weather as much as you or [. 
So, in\ July, a professional mendicant, 
broiling, with hat off, in the sunniest 
place he can pick out, can hardly ask 
alms on the ground of his exposure tu 
sunstroke, when yonder, on the opposite 
sidewalk, is a shady nook, having besides 
a greater stream of passers-by. Find the 
same man in the sun with coat fully but- 
tuned in winter, or in the shade with 
hat off in summer, and he appeals to us 
on the ground of already duing what he 
can for his own comfort. 

The extreme reluctance of professional 
street beggars to give any retarn for 
alms is curious, <A string of doggerel 
worth nothing they appraise at ** a quar- 
ter or dime as best as you can,”’ but they 
will not peddle the afternoon newspaper. 
One feels a sympathy for a show of self- 
supporting labor, no matter how lazy. 
The walking advertisement, with his coat 
of many colors, or his front and rear 
sign-boards, is a highly respectable citi- 
zen, as is also the big man in front of 
the Maison Dorée, who could lift a barrel 
of flour, but contents himself with dane- 
ing up and down, by an india-rubber 
string, the toy that he has on sale. 
There is a tall woman who walks the 
streets, pronouncing or intoning scraps 
of the opera, in a dramatie way, with a 
fine and deep though hoarse voice. First 
she had only one child in her arms ; then 
she took on two boys with tin cups, then 
three children ; and by this time she prob- 
You must call 
her a minstrel rather thana beggar. The 
youngsters who bore you to buy black 
pins, and follow you a block with their 
Wares, are merchants; and if, having al- 
ready enough black pins fora lifetime, 
you buy more at their importunity, it is 
rather a pleasant and unobjectionable 
form of street charity. Last summer a 
little girl was seen, early one morning, 
sitting ona fence in front of a field, and 
again at night was observed by the same 
*“* What are 


ably has a large following. 


traveller in the same place. 
you doing there?’? ‘** Working at my 
trade.” ** Your ¢rade—what trade?” 
‘** I’m a searecrow.’’ Certainly the vain 
little lady was busy in a nobler and more 
useful calling than the Zanzibar beggars 
with that ery of “Hi! hi! here’s a poor 
"un! ? which they yell till they are sat- 
isfied. 
Puiuie Quiinet. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, 

Tue sudden death of Professor Agassiz 
is a loss to science and to the nation of 
his adoption. His eminence as a natural- 
ist and his worth as a man were abun- 
dantly known, and the pulpit and the 
press have testified how widely and how 
deeply his loss is felt. He made his mark 
in science in the early portion of his ca- 
reer, his chosen field of labor being the 
natural history of fishes, their palaeontol- 
gy or the history of their fossil remains, 
and investigations of glacial action. He 
did much work in other divisions of natu- 
ral history, but in the history of science 
his name will be chiefly associated with 
advance in the foregoing branches. He 
came to this country twenty-seven years 
ago, in middle life, and his work now took 
a new turn adapted to the new cireum- 
stances. His natural history inquiries 
were still pursued, but he threw himself 
with enthusiasm into the labor of promot- 
ing the interests of American science in 
other ways than by his own direct re- 
searches. He established the great Muse- 
um of Comparative Anatomy at Cam- 
bridge, and while organizing and extend- 
Ing its resources, he drew young men 
around him who became students of zodl- 
ogy, and, animated by the enthusiasm of 
their teacher, gave their lives to the cul- 
tivation of science. Professor Agassiz 
exerted a remarkable influence over men, 
not only by inciting many to give. them- 
selves to scientific study, but by awaken- 
ing such an interest in the subject on the 
part of the wealthy and influential classes 
of the community as called forth the 
most liberal contributions for the promo- 
tion of scientific enterprises. He had ad- 
mirable qualities as a popular lecturer, 
and often spoke in normal schools and 
conventions of education, and has given 
courses of lectures on natural history in 
nearly all the cities and large towns in 
the United States. For these numerous 
and beneficent labors the American pub- 
lic owes him a large debt of gratitude, 
and his memory is certain to be gratefully 
cherished by the American people. 

Professor Agassiz’s last literary effort 


was an article on the vexed question of 
Evolution, which appeared after his death 
in the ** Atlantie,”’ and was to have been 
fullowed by a series of papers upon yari- 
ous aspects of the subject. He was an 
early and unrelenting opponent of what 
is called the development hypothesis, and 
in the first course of lectures which he 
gave in this city, shortly after coming to 
the country, he denounced the ‘* Vesti- 
ges of Creation ’’ and the doctrines it ad- 
vocated as unworthy the attention of 
scientific men. When Mr. Darwin's 
works appeared he saw nothing different 
in the new presentation of the doctrine, 
and reprobated them as false and delusive 
science. His last argument on the sub- 
ject, although opposed to Darwinian 
ideas, discloses a moditied tone of antago- 
nism. ‘The opening passage is as follows : 
** In connection with modern views in sci- 
ence, we hear so much of evolution and 
evolutionists that it is worth our while to 
ask if there is any such process as evolu- 
tion in nature. Unquestionably yes. But 
all that is actually known of this process 
we owe to the great embryologists of this 
century, Dollinger and his pupils, K. E. 
von Baer, Pander, and others—the men, 
in short, who have founded the science 
of embryology.’’ Professor Agassiz then 
proceeds to criticise the special theories 
of Darwin, Haeckel, and others, and re- 
vives various objections to the doctrine of 
transmutation. Of Mr. Darwin’s hy- 
pothesis he says: ‘IT believe he has not 
even made the best conjecture possible in 
the present state of our knowledge.” 
This paper will be.read with the greatest 
interest, both from the prominence of the 
question discussed and Professor Agas- 
siz’s relation to it; but it will be perused 
with sadness as the last words of a great 
man suddenly eut down before his weigh- 
ty utterances were completed 


GEOLOGY AND THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 

Proressor Joun Patties, president of 
the Geological Section of the British As- 
sociation, spoke hopefully in his address 
of the light to be thrown by geology and 
palzeontology on the great question of the 
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origin of species. ‘‘Is it possible,’’ he 
asks, “ that in the course of long-enduring 
time, step by step and grain by grain, one 
furm of life can be changed, and has been 
changed to another, and adapted to fulfil 
quite different functions? Is it thus that 
the innumerable forms of plants and ani- 
mals have been ‘developed’ in the 
course of ages upon ages, from a few ori- 
ginal types? This question of develop- 
ment might be safely left, to the prudent 
researches of physiology and anatomy, 
were it not that palagontology furnishes a 
vast range of evidence on the real succes- 
sion in time of organic structures, which, 
on the whole, indicate more and more va- 
riety and adaptation, and in certain as- 
pects a growing adyance in the ener- 
gies of life. Thus, at first, only inverte- 
brate animals appear in the catalogues of 
the inhabitants of the sea, then fishes are 
added, and reptiles, and the higher verte- 
brata succeed; man comes at last, to con- 
template and in some degree to govern the 
whole. 

** The various hypothetical threads by 
which many good naturalists hoped to 
unite the countless facts of biological 
change into a harmonious system, have 
culminated in Darwinism, which takes for 
its basis the facts already stated, and pro- 
poses to explain the analogies of organic 
structures by reference to a common ori- 
gin, and their differences by reference to 
small, mostly congenital modifications, 
which are integrated in particular direc- 
tions by external physical conditions, in- 
volving a ‘ struggle for existence.’ Geol- 
ogy is concerned with the question of de- 
velopment, and in particular with Dar- 
win’s exposition of it, because it alone 
possesses the history of the development 
in time; and it is to inconceivably long 
periods of time, and to the accumulated 
effects of small but almost infinitely nu- 
merous changes in certain directions, that 
the full effect of the transformation is at- 
tributed. 

** For us, therefore, at present, it is to 
collect with fidelity the evidence which 
our researches must certainly’ yield; to 
trace the relation of forms to time gener- 
ally and physical conditions locally; to 
determine the life periods of species, ge- 
nera, and families in different regions ; to 
consider the cases of temporary interrup- 
tion and occasional recurrence of races, 
and how far, by uniting the results ob- 
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tained in different regions, the alleged 
‘imperfection of the geological record’ 
ean be remedied. The one duty of geolo- 
gists is to collect more and more accurate 
information ; the one fault to be avoided 
is the supposition that the work is in any 
department complete.”’ 

PROFESSOR ABEL ON THE PROPERTIES 

OF GUN-COTTON. 

We are indebted to ** Nature’’ for the 
following account of some very interest- 
ing results obtained by Professor Abel in 
the course of his experiments on gun-cot- 
ton at Woolwich Arsenal, Engiand. 
These experiments have now extended 
over a period of ten years, and yet the re- 
sults before us teach, before everything, 
how much more we have yet to learn of 
the properties of this powerful explosive. 
In the first place, it appears that gun- 
cotton is eminently ‘* sympathetiec,’’ for 
according to the energy with which it is 
influenced so is its behavior. Thus, if 
gently ignited by a spark, the cotton, in 
the form of yarn, smouldered slowly away ; 
but when set fire to by a flame, it burnt 
up rapidly. If in the form of a charge it 
was exploded in a mine ora firearm, it at 
once resisted the shock and reptied with 
corresponding energy ; while if fired with 
great violence, with a few grains of ful- 
minate of mercury, it detonated with as 
much force and with the same terrible 
effect as its instigator. More recently, 
Professor Abel has succeeded in detonat- 
ing, or, in other words, exploding to the 
best advantage, gun-cotton when in a 
damp condition. In this state the ma- 
terial is not only non-explosive, but posi- 
tively non-inflammable. When placed in 
contact, however, with a fuse of fulminate 
and a cake of dry gun-cotton, to start the 
action, the wet material 
readily as though it were dry. 

But what is most remarkalide is the 
rapidity of action. Recent experiment 
has shown that the rapidity with which 
gun-cotton detonates is altogether unpre- 
cedented. Indeed, with the exception of 
light and electricity, the detonation of 
gun-cotton travels faster than anything 
else we are cognizant of. Twenty thou- 
sand feet or nearly three miles per sec- 
ond is its rate of movement, according to 
Noble’s electric chronoscope. A bullet 
usually flies at the rate of thirteen 
hundred feet per second, though rifled 
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barrels have been known to project 
a shot with a velocity of fourteen hun- 
dred feet. Sound travels much more 
slowly—about eleven hundred feet per 
second. So it may be safely affirmed 
that the detonation of gun-cotton travels 
much more rapidly than any other known 
medium, with the exception of light and 
electricity. 

It is curious to note that not every de- 
tonating or fulminating substance will 
induce the explosion of gun-cotton. It 
seems as ifa certain rate of vibration re- 
quires to be set up, in order to secure the 
decomposition of the material. Thus it 
is found that fulminate of mereury de- 
tonates gun-cotton readily, while again it 
is also capable of being detonated by it- 
self; so that if'a line of compressed cakes 
is ** touched off’ at one end by a charge of 
fulminate of mercury, the detonation is 
communicated from one cake to another, 
until they are all consumed. This proper- 
ty of gun-cotton may obviously be put to 
valuable use both in industrial and mili- 
tury operations. For cutting down pali- 
sades or stout wooden walls, a line of gun- 
cotton disks exploded in this way would 
be most efficacious ; and a more ready 
way of felling timber does not probably 
exist than that of placing around the 
stem ofa tree a chain or necklace of the 
explosive in the form of compressed cakes, 
the detonation of these dividing the trunk 
as sharply as the keenest axe. 


DOUBLE-GLAZED WINDOWS. 
A recent writer on the warming and 
what 
he calls ** double-grooved window glaz- 


ventilation of houses recommends 
ing”? in place of double windows, it bhe- 
ing much less expensive and equally effi- 
eacious. The sash for this purpose is 
made to receive two panes of glass to each 
opening instead of one, thus leaving a 
space of air between, which serves as a 
barrier to the cooling effects of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. This method oper- 
ates als» as a protector in summer against 
the troublesome heat of the direct rays 
of the sun. For such a double-grooved 
window glazing good hard glass (poor in 
potash) must be selected, so that, espe- 
cially in southern aspects, the rays of the 
sun may not decompose and render dull the 
facing sides of the panes, which of course 
rannot be cleaned. For this latter reason 
also care must be taken in inserting the 
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panes that the facing sides are clear and 

bright, and that only dry air is enclosed 

hetween them. ‘Ice flowers,’’ the 

writer adds, ‘* never appear on such win- 

dows.” 

SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION OF WESTESN 
EGYPT. 

Ir has been announced by the expedi- 
tion for exploring the desert of Western 
Egypt, that a number of scientific men 
are to join in the enterprise under the 
direction of the distinguished traveller 
Gerhard Rohlfs, who is now organizing a 
party for the work. Professors Zittel, 
Jordan, and Achurson, of the University 
of Berlin, are attached to the expedition. 
A large supply of provisions has been 
sent iw Trieste to meet the requirements 
of life in the wilderness. The outfit in- 
cludes five hundred fifteen-gallon bottles 
with water, which will keep fresh during 
the march over the deserts. The expedi- 
tion will in December take the Alexan- 
dria railway for the station of Minieh. 
It is expected that Kufia, the most im- 
portant oasis of the Libyan Desert, or 
Western Sahara, will be reached by Jan- 
uary. Some idea may be had of the 
enormous extent of this wilderness, from 
the fact that the territory claimed by the 
Khedive as a portion of his domain is al- 
most as large as the whole German Em- 
pire. 


GLASS-SPINNING. 

Tur spinning of glass threads is thus 
described by a visitor to the Vienna Ex- 
hibition: ** A small turned the 
wheel, which had a broad rim of iron, 
while a girl sat with a few small glass 
rods before a jet of intense flame. Tak- 
ing up one of the rods by one end and melt- 
ing the other inthe flame, wich the other 
hand she thrust a point into it, and drew 
a thread of glass over the wheel, much as 
the silk of a cocoon is started upon a reel, 
This was not always accomplished at the 
first trial, but when once started the 
thread would spin off infinitely, as long 
as the glass rod was held in the flame. 
The silk upon the iron reel had the same 
appearance as that of a cocoon, though 
it was not so strong. The process after 
this to cloth-weaving is simple enough, 
and with proper machinery it may be 
made in any quantity. In the hall for 
glass manufactures was exhibited a case 
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filled with silky-looking articles, such as 
feathers, cuffs, collars, ete., all made of 
this glass silk.”’ 





BLOODLESS SURGERY, 

A process for performing surgical op- 
erations without loss of blood is deserib- 
ed as follows in the ‘* Lancet ’’: An elas- 
tic bandage, about two inches and a half 
in width, and from five to ten yards long, 
is bound round the limb, commencing at 
the toes or fingers, as the case may be, 
and is then continued upward so as to 
drive the blood before it out of the veins 
and arteries. When the desired point has 
been reached, astrong india-rubber band 
is tightly drawn two or three times round 
the limb just above the elastic bandage, 
and fastened by hooks. The bandage is 
then removed, leaving the tissues blanch- 
ed and exsanguined. Not a particle of 
blood is lost during the operation, which 
is really more bloodless than when per- 
formed on the dead subject. No ill effects 
have hitherto been observed from the use 
of this contrivance, but it is one of the 
possible evils of the device that the pro- 
longed pressure on the vessels and the 
complete stoppage of circulation may, un- 
der certain conditions, lead tu the forma- 
tion of a clot, which on the reéstablish- 
ment of the circulation may be carried 
along the vessels, and arrested in some 
part of their course, giving rise to cir- 
cumscribed inflammation, and even gan- 
grene. 
in applying the bandage over parts which 
are inflamed and suppurating, especially 
if decomposition be going on, lest some 
of the clots which are found in the blood- 
vessels of the affected parts be detached 
and forced into the blood current. 


There is also considerable danger 


INSECT FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS. 
Mr. Tuomas Meenan, after attentively 
studying the plant Ped cul :ris canadensis, 
failed to discover the mode of its fertiliza- 
tion. In this plant the stamens are in- 
cluded in the closely compressed arch of 
the corolla,and with the anthersare turn- 
ed backward from the pistil, which at an 
early stage, and long before the maturity 
of the pollen, is protruded heyond the co- 
rolla, rendering self-fertilization almost 
impossible in this flower. Yet the flow- 


ers of the pedicularis are always abundant- 
ly fertile, and though the arrangements 
of the organs are such as seemingly to af- 
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ford no chance even for insects to aid in 
the fertilization, it is probable that in 
some way it is accomplished by them. A 
species of Bombus (humblebee) visits the 
flowers in great numbers; but they bore 
through the corolla or the outside of the 
tube fur the saccharine matter, and the 
anthers or pollen do not seem tu be in the 
least disturbed by their visits. 

Mr. Meehan having communicated these 
observations to the Philadelphia Academy 
of Sciences on June 3, Mr. Gentry at the 
meeting of the following week announced 
that be had found the solution of the 
problem. The flower of P. dicularts cana- 
densis consists of an erect tube with a 
cleft on one side along nearly its entire 
length. 
arched, and beaked, presenting an aper- 
ture at the apex, through which passes a 
curved pistil; the lower lip is retlexed, 
consisting of three lobes, one median and 


The upper lip is compressed, 


twolateral. Enclosed within the upper lip 
are four stamens, two long and two short, 
with anthers turning backwards, and fae- 
ing each other ventrally. Now, when the bee 
alights upon the tube, it opens by means 
of its trunk the natural cleft in the calyx, 
and, having thus gained partial entrance, 
its intention would be defeated did not 
the length of the flower’s tube, as con- 
trasted with that of the bee’s trunk, ne- 
cessitate the admission of the entire head 
also. In this operation the lips of the 
flower are forced apart, the margins of the 
upper lip are separated to receive the 
head, and the pollen grains, already ripe, 
become dislodged from their cells by the 
considerable motion to which they are 
subjected, and fall down in a dense show- 
er on the bee's head and back. Thus the 
flowers are abundantly fertilized both 
with their own and with one another's 
pollen. 


STEAM AS A FIRE EXTINGUISITER, 

Tue ** American Re- 
view,”’ in an article under the above title, 
cites an instance where a burning build- 
ing was saved from entire destruction by 
the employment of steam. After the fire 
had raged a considerable time, and the 
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engineer of the fire department had order- 
ed the demolition of the whole building, 
as the only means of preventing the 
spread of the conflagration, a carpenter 
ventured into the midst of the flames and 
with an axe broke one of the steam pipes. 
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He had previously started a fire under the 
boiler, situated in an adjoining building. 
The effect is stated to have been almost 
instantly perceptible. The whole space 
was rapidly filled with steam, which is- 
sued from the shattered yipe under strong 
pressure, and the raging fire was almost 
instantly checked, and soon entirely ex- 
tinguished. 

The recognition of the value of steam as 
a fire extinguisher, says the ‘* Exchange,” 
though not new, is still by no means gen- 
eral. Here and there only,in large es- 
tablishments, where additional safeguards 
besides the aid relied upon from the fire 
department are deemed necessary, can 
you find a system of steam pipes ramify- 
ing through the various parts of a build- 
ing. One of the largest establishments 
in Philadelphia is furnished with a com- 
plete system of this kind. Here a series 
of independent steam pipes lead from the 
boiler room to each of the many depart- 
ments, while one of the most open and 
readily accessible positions upon the 
ground floor is chosen as the place from 
which their service may be commanded. 
Should a fire break out in any particular 
part of the establishment, steam can be 
turned into it instantaneously by the 
turning of a valve, with which each pipe 
leading to each department is here fur- 
nished. Such an elaborate arrangement 
as this is to be commended to all large es- 
tablishments, since it affords, in the pres- 
ent state of our acquaintance with the 
means of extinguishing fires, the most 
perfect protective system ever devised. 

Nor need this system be restricted to 
the protection of factories and workshops. 
For churches, theatres, and public build- 
ings of al! descriptions, such an arrange- 
ment might prove of inecaleulable value ; 
and singe in many large buildings of this 
class steam generators are used for heat- 
ing or other purposes, the introduction of 
the system of safety pipes could be man- 
aged without objection. To extend its 
usefulness to the protection of private 
dwellings is a matter surrounded with 
serious practical objections; though in 
view of the possible protective service 
which it may perform, a prudent consid- 
eration of possibilities would in many 
eases justify, where it is practicable, the 
putting up of a steam generator and 
pipes even here; while the other uses to 
which steam could be put in the house- 
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hold might make it a highly desirable 
adjunct to domestic economy. 


CAUSES OF THE AURORA. 

M. Faye, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, proposes a new explanation of 
auroral phenomena as follows: Through- 
out the interplanetary spaces the sun ex- 
erts not only an attractive but also a re- 
pulsive force, the effects of the latter be- 
ing proportioned to the amount of surface 
on which it is exerted, and not to mass. 
Insensible in very dense bodies, these ef- 
fects become enormous in matter of ex- 
treme tenuity, as seen in the tails of com- 
ets, which sometimes extend thirty, forty, 
or sixty millions of leagues in a direction 
away from the sun. These rarefied mat- 
ters have a very high velocity, as though 
svlicited by a furce twelve or fifteen times 
greater than that of gravity. 

The author does not think the feeble 
incandescence of cometary matter is 
caused by solar heat, else the same rays 
would produce the like effects with us. 
If a screen were piaced across a comet’s 
tail, the particles striking it would become 
suddenly incandescent. Now the nucleus 
is just such a screen, against which the 
anterior molecules of the nebulosity strike, 
producing heat and light; while on the 
other hand, molecules not thus arrested 
pass rapidly behind and from the tail. 

On our globe only the extreme and very 
rare layers of atmosphere are analogous 
to these cosmic nebulosities, but they may 
give rise to some of the cometary phenom- 
ena. True, they will not be drawn out 
into tails, for the greater attraction of the 
globe holds in the matter around it. But 
they might produce some feeble light-ef- 
fects similar to those of comets, if the re- 
pulsive force communicated to them in 
certain regions a considerable velocity, 
transferring them to other regions of our 
globe. The true outer limit of our atmos- 
phere is where it is more rare than the 
vacuum in our best pneumatic apparatus, 
In outline the atmosphere is not spheri- 
cal; its lower layers show by the barom- 
eter a well-marked minimum of pressure 
at the poles, and maxima which do not 
coincide with the equator. They proba- 
bly experience on the side next the sun a 
repulsive force, appearing in a slight de- 
pression centrally, and movement at the 
edges. The superficial parts on the edges 
of the hemisphere which is turned to the 
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sun obey the repulsive force, and are 
driven tangentially, acquiring considera- 
ble velocity in an hour or two. As they 
approach the poles, where the atmosphere 
has least depth, they enter a vacuum and 
rush across it. The earth’s attraction 
produces a strong curvature in their tra- 
jectories, and they meet the limiting sur- 
faces of the atmosphere beyond the polar 
depression ; if their velocity has reached 
several hundred metres per second, the 
incessant shock of these mobile particles 
against the fixed will give rise to light. 
The slight illumination which will be 
visible to us in a limited part of the heay- 
ens will have the character of gaseous 
incandescence. 

This phenomenon will not occur equally 
all round the globe, but only near the 
poles, where there is a vast depression 
and vacuum tocross. The molecules can- 
not acquire the requisite velocity when 
moving through atmosphere. The au- 
thor’s purpose is not to assert this as the 
veritable cause of auroras, but to show 
that besides attraction there exists a real 
cosmic furee, which must play some part 
in our meteorology, and which is very 
plainly connected with the sun itself, and 
especially with the variable state of its 
surface. 


EROSIVE ACTION OF WIND-DRIVEN 
SAND. 

A CORRESPONDENT communicates to the 
* Builder ’’ an instance of the erosive ac- 
tion of wind-driven sand, which is inter- 
esting as showing the principle of Tilgh- 
man’s sand-blast operating through natu- 
ral causes. The writer appears never to 
have heard of General Tilghman’s inge- 
nious contrivance, although the entire 
press of Europe has spoken of it in terms 
of the highest praise. The occupier of a 
house in the fishing village of Boulmer, 
on the Northumbrian coast, called his at- 
tention to a window, as an evidence of the 
severity of the climate at that place. 
Some of the panes wére completely ob- 
scured or ** ground ’’ by the action of the 
sand driven upon them by the wind. The 
obscuration is so complete, that when a 
pane was broken and a glazier came to re- 
place it, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I did not know 
you wanted ground glass; I have only 
brought it clear.’’ But he was informed 
that the wind and sand would svon pro- 
duce uniformity. The window has a 
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southeasterly aspect, and the house is 
placed on the edge of low cliffs, the basal- 
tic rocky seashore being at their bases. 
The panes present various degrees of ob- 
seuration, according to the length of time 
they have stood in the window, some be- 
ing new and clear, others partially 
ground, and others totally so, by the ac- 
tion of the wind and sand. 


A PACIFIC OBSERY ATORY. 

Ar a recent meeting of the California 
Academy of Science—which, by the way, 
though one of the youngest, ranks among 
the most vigorous scientific associations 
in the United States—the president an- 
nounced the foundation at no distant day 
of a great astronomical observatory on 
the Pacific slope. A member of the Acad- 
emy, James Lick, intends to bear the en- 
tire expense of erecting at some point in 
the Sierra Nevada, ten thousand feet 
above the sea, a telescope of the largest 
size and of the most consummate work- 
manship that American skill can devise. 
The munificent founder provides on the 
most liberal scale for the maintenance of 
the observatory. There wiil be every ya- 
riety of apparatus commensurate with the 
great telescope; and, as the president of 
the Academy remarks, with masters of 
observation and ingenuity in research, 
and ample funds reserved to devise other 
instruments and methods, ‘we may 
hope at no distant day to see solved the 
mighty problems of creation that are yet 
beyond our grasp.”’ 


INSECTS IN CLOUDS. . 

Dr. B. A. GovLp, writing to the 
* American Journal of Science’? from 
Cordoba, in the Argentine Republic, de- 
scribes the passage of a swarin of locusts. 
His attention was first attracted by the 
myriads of large grasshoppers which filled 
the air, invaded the houses, and covered 
the ground, from which they rose like 
thick clouds of dust, when disturbed by 
the approach of man or beast. Looking 
to the eastward he saw what was appa- 
rently a long trail of dense black smoke, 
extending over one hundred and sixty de- 
grees of the horizon, and reaching an al- 
titude of about five degrees. Low wide 
this swarm was there was no means of 
judging. The insects were evidently 
transported by the wind, which blew from 
the north with a velocity of about ten 
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miles an hour, and gave to the train of 
locusts all the wreathed and branched 
furms of drifting smoke. This was be- 
fore ten A. M.: how long they had been 
passing, the author knew not, but the 
head of the column had passed far out of 
sight, and certainly twenty miles of its 
length were visible over the pampa. 
They continued to pass in apparently un- 
diminished numbers until daylight failed. 

The phenomenon was repeated on an- 
other occasion, the insects returning from 
the south borne on a wind which moved 
at five or six miles an hour. When first 
seen they were distant from the observer 
not less than a dozen miles, and moving 
directly toward him, but soon the wind 
hauled from south to southeast. The ef- 
fect of the change of wind could be seen 
as it successively reached the different 
parts of the long procession. The author 
was able to fix the height of the swarm by 
sighting against the peaks of the Sierra 
and ascertaining. the following day the 
distance at which they had passed. The 
height of the dense nucleus seems to have 
been no less than two thousand feet, its 
width being not more than from six to 
seven miles, the whole environed by a 
penimbra of stragglers. On the day 
when the author wrote his communication 
the wind had returned to the south, and 
“since L began this page,’’? he says, 
**they have come upon us in full foree, 
literally darkening the sun, and at this 
moment of writing there is probably not 
a square inch of our grounds unoccupied 
by them. The sunlight on the floors pre- 
sents a singular aspect, the crowded little 
shadows streaming rapidly across it and 
interrupting the greater part of thelight.”’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL METRE, 
Tue first international metre measure, 
recently cast in Paris, is composed of an 


alloy of platinum and iridium, The op- 
eration of casting took place in the labo- 
ratory of M. Sainte-Claire Deville, who 
has been able, with the assistance of M. 
Debray, to alloy these two metals in their 
pure chemical state. The casting was 
made in the following way: Nine kilo- 
grammes of platinum and one kilogramme 
of iridium were melted by means of the 
oxyhydrogen gas blow-pipe. This pro- 
cess took three-quarters of an hour; the 
molten mass was then let off into a mould 
made like the crucible, from a block of 
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limestone, and whose inner surface was 
burnt tv lime in consequence of tlie enor- 
mous heat. In applying this substance 
there is consequently no danger of a frac- 
ture inthe mould. ‘The metal did not lose 
its lustre in cooling. The casting, which 
was considered a perfect success by all 
present, will have to be submitted to all 
the processes necessary for converting it 
to its eventual use. The method has 
proved so entirely successful that it will 
be adopted in the production of all future 
original metres. 


HAIRY MEN, 

Two ‘hairy men,”’ Russians, lately ar- 
rived in Berlin, have been made the sub- 
ject of a lecture by Professor Virchow. 
They are specially remarkable in being 
almost without teeth. They are not hairy 
men in the common acceptation of the 
term, but more resemble some of the mon- 
key tribe (the Diana monkey, Cuxio, 
etc.), while their toothless condition car- 
ries them yet lower in the animal scale. 
The eldest is a man aged over fifty-five, 
Andrian Jeftichjew by name, said to be 
the son of a Russian soldier, but he bears 
no resemblance either to his reputed father, 
to his mother, or to his brother or sister. 
To escape from the insults of his fellow- 
villagers, Andrian fled to the woods, 
where he lived in a cave, and was much 
given to drunkenness. Ile married, and 
had two children, who died young; one 
of these was a girl resembling her father ; 
but of the other, a boy, nothing can be as- 
certained. 

The boy Fedor, who is exhibited with 
Andrian, is three yearsold, and comes from 
the same village. He is said to be Andri- 
an’s illegitimate son ; and it is most prob- 
able that this is so, for it would be singu- 
lar were two such creatures to originate 
independently in one small village The 
peculiarity of these individuals is that 
they have an excessive growth of hair 
upon one particular part of the body, viz. : 
the face and neck. On the body and low- 
er extremities there is also a rather strong 
growth of hair, and particularly on the 
back and arms of Fedor there are sundry 
patches of one-sixth to one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter, covered with soft yel- 
lowish-white hair, from an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch long. Andrian, too, 
has on his body isolated patches strewn, 
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but not thickly, with hair about two 
inches in length. 

But all this is trifling and subordinate 
compared with the growth on the face. 
Every part of the face and neck is covered 
with long hairs, even to the eyelids, on 
which the hairs are densely packed, while 
flowing locks cume out of both nostrils 
and also out of the ears 

Andrian has only the left eye-tooth in 
the upper jaw. Virchow does not state 
how many there are in the lower jaw, but 
from the context it is improbable that he 
has more than kis son—four incisors. The 
son has no teeth in the upper jaw, hard- 
ly any alvevlar process, and the upper lip 
is very narrow, so that the upper jaw ap- 
pears depressed ; the father presents the 
same appearance. <A family with similar 
eharacteristies has long been known to 
exist at Ava, in Burmah, and was first de- 
scribed by Crawfurd in 1829, In Vir- 
chow’s opinion these peculiarities depend 
on peculiarities of innervation, depending 
upon congenital abnormalities of the tri- 
geminal nerve. Dissection alone can de- 
cide the question. 


NEW METHOD FOR BURNING SMOKE. 

From the ‘* Exchange and Review ”’ we 
learn of a new process for burning bitu- 
minous coal and other kinds of fuel, which 
renders the combustion so perfect as to 
prevent the giving off of smoke, thus 
effecting an economy in heating power of 
from thirty-five to forty per cent. The 
invention, which is said to be of Ameri- 
ean origin, has been introduced in Eng- 
land. ‘The apparatus employed, and its 
principles of operation, are described as 
follows: A blast from a fan or a biower, 
introduced under the fire-grate into a 
tight-fitting ash box, passes through the 
fire, and is met at its upper surface by a 
back atmospheric pressure, created by 
one or more pipes, descending from that 
point of the furnace where the heat and 
smoke usually escape into the chimney. 
The air from the fan or blower meets this 
back pressure in the body of the fire, and 
produces a combustion like that from an 
ordinary blowpipe, so perfect as to pre- 
vent the generation of smoke. 

All the combustible matter of the coal 
or other fuel being consumed, nothing es- 
capes save the residual carbonie acid and 
nitrogen gases, which, if permitted to re- 
main, would extinguish the fire. To 
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avoid that difficulty, the pressure of the 
fan is somewhat greater than the back at- 
mospheric pressure, thus keeping up a 
slight circulation from the furnace into 
and through the down pipes, as above de- 
scribed, by which means the heat of the 
Waste gases, usually passed out at the 
chimney, may be used to heat water in a 
tank, in which these pipes, or the succes- 
sion of down pipes, are immersed. 


PAPER CONSUMPTION OF THE WORLD. 
Dr. Axusinvs Rupat, of Vienna, has 
made a curious calculation of the amount 
of paper consumed in all countries. Ae- 
cording to him, the Russian consumes 1 
pound of paper per year ; the Spaniard, 14 ; 
the Mexican and Central American, 2; 
the Italian and Austrian, 34; the Canadi- 
an (including ali British America), 54 ; 
the Frenchman, 74; the German, 8; the 
American, 8}; the Englishman, 114. Dr. 
tudal estimates the world’s paper pro- 
duct of all kinds at 1,800,000,000 pounds 
perannum, Of this one-half is employed 
in printing, one-sixth for writing, and the 
remainder for various other purposes. He 
divides the total product as follows: for 
government uses (official documents) , 200,- 
000,000 pounds ; educational uses, 180,- 
000 000 trade, 240,000,000; > manufie- 
turing industry, 180,000,000; private 
correspondence, 100,000,000 5) printing, 
900,000,000. ‘To produce 1,800,000,000 
books there are 3,960 factories, ete., em- 
ploying 90,000 men and 180,000 women. 
Then there are 100,000 collectors of rags. 
The paper import of the United States is 
given at 3,000,000 pounds, the domestic 
manufacture at 374,000,000. 
MAGNETO-ELECTRIC ILLUMINATION, 
On Tuesday, May 8 (O.58.), says the 
Russian paper ‘ Golos,’’ a trial was 
made for the first time in public at the 
Admiralty House, St. Petersburg, of a 
new system of lighting by electricity, the 
invention of Mr. A. Ladiguin of that city. 
In the old mode of electrical illumination 
the electric spark was passed between two 
charcoal points, each attached to a copper 
wire connected with an electro-magnetic 
machine. The disadvantages attending 
this method consisted in this, that for 
each light a separate machine was re- 
quired, and that the light so obtained, 
although very powerful, could not be reg- 
ulated, besides being non-continuous, ow- 
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ing to the rapid consumption of the char- 
coal points from exposure to air. 

All these difficulties Mr. A. Ladiguin 
has apparently sueceeded in overcoming. 
By his newly invented method only one 
piece of charcoal or other bad conductor 
is required, which, being attached to a 
wire connected with an electro-magnetic 
machine, is placed in a glass tube, from 
which the air is exhausted, and replaced 
by a gas which will not at a high temper- 
ature combine chemically with the char- 
coal. This tube is then hermetically 
sealed, and the machine being set in mo- 
tion by means of a small steam engine, 
the charcoal becomes gradually and equal- 
ly heated, and emits a soft, steady, and 
¢ ntinuous light, which by a simple con- 
trivance can be strengthened or weakened 
at pleasure; its duration being dependent 
solely on the electric current, which of 
course will last as long as the machine is 
kept in motion. 

Taking into consideration that one 
machine, worked by a small three-horse 
power engine, is capable of lighting many 
hundreds of lanterns, it is evident what 
an enormous advantage and profit could 
be gained by the illumination of streets, 
private houses, public buildings, and 
mines with the new electric light. In 
the latter it must prove invaluable, as no 
explosion need ever be feared from it, and 
these lanterns will burn equally well un- 
der water as ina room. Not to mention 
the many advantages this mode of illumi- 
nation has over coal gas, which by its un- 
pleasant odor and evaporation is slowly 
poisoning thousands of human beings, 
and from which explosions are frequent, 
it may be stated that this electric light 
can be produced at one-fifth of the cost of 
coal gas. 


Tue consumption of horse-flesh is rapid- 
ly inereasing in Vienna. In the quarter 
ending October 1, six hundred and eight 
horses were slaughtered and converted 
into food. 


Accorpina to advices from Panama, 
extensive coal-fields have been found in 
the middle of the isthmus, between Pan- 
ama and Aspinwall, and in communica- 
tion with the Atlantic by the Rio Indio. 


Tosacco has been prescribed by the 
medical authorities of the English army 
for the use of the soldiers in the Ashantee 
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war. It is accordingly furnished by the 
government to be served out to the troops 
as a regular ration. 


A piscovery of considerable economic 
value has been made in Newfoundland in 
the shape of a hone-stone, which in tex- 
ture and quality rivals the oil-stone of 
Turkey for sharpening the finer edge- 
tools. The deposit is of considerable ex- 
tent. 


Tue Council of the Royai Society has 
resolved to join the English Geographi- 
cal Society in urging upon the British 
Government the importance of an Arctic 
expedition in 1874. ‘The British Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee for the 
same purpose. 


In England they are applying the law 
against the adulteration of tea so rigor- 
ously, that the dealers have been driven 
to the necessity of having samples ana- 
lyzed before purchasing, in order to avoid 
being caught with the adulterated article 
on their hands. 


A company has been formed in France 
whose object is to utilize the power of 
the ocean tides on the French coast by 
proper machinery. The first experiment 
is to be made at St. Malo, where the tide 
rises nearly eighty feet, overflowing 
many square miles of flats. 


A Late number of the ** Pharmaceuti- 
cal Journal ”* gives three cases of poison- 
ing by ahomeeopathie preparation known 
as ** concentrated solution of camphor.”’ 
Though ia each case the patient was 
made fearfully ill, no death occurred, but 
months afterward the effects of the drug 
were still apparent. 


Mr. James McNas, curator of the Edin- 
burgh Botanical - Garden, asserts that 
during the last fifty years the elimate of 
Scotland has undergone a considerable 
lessening of the summer heat. Peaches 
and nectarines cannot be ripened to the 
same perfection as formerly in the open 
air, while asparagus, mushrooms, and 
tomatoes are gradually disappearing. 


Srvce the bursting of the bog near Dun- 
more, Ireland, alluded to in a former num- 
ber, it has continued to discharge vast 
quantities of thin mud and water ; and 
at the same time a lake some six or eight 
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miles distant has been slowly but steadily 
falling, the water having gone down some 
four feet in all. The inference is that 
the two are connected by an underground 
passage, the bog being simply an outlet 
for the lake. 


Tue population of Japan amounts to 
nearly 33,000,000. The area covered by 
the capital city, Yedo, is 18,000 acres or 
about 28 square miles, and this city is 
therefore, in point of area, next to Lon- 
don, the largest city in the world. The 
population of Yedo is usually put down 
as from 1,500,000 to 3,000,000, but even 
the smaller figure is a gross exaggeration, 
the last census showing the number of 
its inhabitants to be only 780,321. 


Mr. Boyp Dawkrns’s forthcoming work 
on ** Cave Hunting ’’ will comprise the 
physical history of caves as well as the 
history of their contents, and will treat 
of the men who have inhabited the caves 
of France, Spain, and Britain, from the 
remotest times. The work will furnish 
evidence to show that in the palaeolithic 
age the Eskimos lived as far south as the 
Pyrenees, and that the Basque or Iberian 
population ranged as far north as the 
British Isles. 


A pecoction of Osage orange wood is 
said to yield a beautiful and very perma- 
nent yellow dye, and this decoction, care- 
fully evaporated, forms a bright yellow 
extract called aurantine, which may be 
used in imparting its color to fabrics. The 
wood of the Osage orange is also rich in 
tannin, and experiments made in Texas 
show that hides are tanned quicker with 
this wood than with oak bark. The seed 
yields a bland oil which may be substi- 
tuted in many cases for olive oil 


Accorpina to a correspondent of the 
** Scientific American,’’ who writes from 
Fayette, Mississippi, thunder and light- 
ning in that latitude accompany nearly 
every rain. But prior to outbreaks of 
yellow fever he has observed a remark- 
able absence of such phenomena, rain 
falling in abundance without any indica- 
tion of electric disturbance; a state of 
things which continues during the pre- 
valence of the epidemic, and which he 
thinks may have something to do with its 
origin and continuance. 

18 
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Tue enormous amount of heat usually 
wasted in burning lime is now made 
available in numerous localities in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, for heating 
hot-kouses. The plan is to so place a 
boiler that it will receive the escaping 
heat, and to this boiler is attached the 
requisite length of pipe through which 
hot water is made to circulate. From 
three to seven thousand feet of pipe, ac- 
cording to the size of the kiln, may be 
thus efficiently heated and made to warm 
a proportionate extent of green-house, 
without in any way lessening the produc- 
tion of lime. 


A srrone drink of American manufac- 
ture gets credit in Dublin newspapers for 
an alarming increase of lunacy and mania- 
eal frenzy in that city. Almost every 
night raging maniacs are to be found in 
the police stations, and many of them are 
so dangerously affected that they have to 
be removed to the hospitals. The com- 
pound which produces these effects is sold 
at a low price. It gives rise to a fearful 
and rapid brain excitement, and not only 
intoxicates and maddens those who drink 
it, but also produces temporary paralysis 
of the limbs, and frequently utter uncon- 
sciousness. 


Last winter a party of eighteen Nor- 
wegian whalers perished at Cape Thors- 
den, Spitzbergen. The captain, Fritz 
Mack, kept a journal down to the time 
when he was himself attacked. It con- 
tains the following entries: ‘‘ January 
19, 1873. At 5.30 a. m. God called to 
himself Tonnes G. Peterson, who has been 
down with the scurvy since the 5th. 
Same day, at 12.30 p. m., died, of the 
same disorder, Hendrick Hertnas, who 
was firstattacked December 19. February 
2. The scurvy is now at its height; 
three men only remain unattacked. Feb- 
ruary 20. See for the first time the sun 
of 1873. February 21. To-day the Lord 
called to himself our comrade Christian 
Larsen Kjoto, who died after eighty-two 
days of sickness.’’ On the 25th Captain 
Mack writes: ‘‘Lam the only one that 
has not been visited by the scourge. God 
help us!’’ And on the 28th; ‘* Another 
one of our comrades died to-day. April 
6. Martin Hansen succumbed at 6 a. Mu.” 
The journal closes with these words: 
** Who will be left to write my name? ”’ 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


“Tue Otp Farrn anp tHe New. A 
Confession by David Friedrich Strauss.’’ 
Authorized translation from the sixth 
edition, by Mathilde Blind. American 
edition, two volumes in one. ‘Tie trans- 
lation revised and partly rewritten, and 
preceded by an American versivn of the 
author’s ** Prefatory Postscript.” New 
York : Henry Holt & Company. 

The publishers of this work have done 
well to furnish the American public with 
a translation of what was perhaps the 
most noticeable of the German books of 
last year. The position of Strauss is well 
known ; but we may notice that his ayow- 
ed object in writing these discussions is 
not to ‘* disturb the contentment or the 
faith of any one,’’ but ‘* where these are 
already shaken ”’ to ** point out the direc- 
tion in which he believes a firmer soil is to 
be found.’? Whether he succeeds in doing 
so is fairly open to doubt; for popular dis- 
cussions of the basis of religion and the 
‘rule of life’? have not generally in this 
age led to increased religious faith. Nev- 
ertheless, there is 2 class of readers whose 
dogmatic beliefs are completely unsettled, 
and whose moral convictions are in a very 
loose and flexible state, who yet retain a 
great interest in religious questions, and 
a genuine religious feeling. This class 
of people are perhaps more numerous in 
America than in any other country in the 
world, and it is a reading and thinking 
class. It eannot be brought back—if it is 
to be brought back—to religion by dog- 
matic insistance on old-fashioned formulas, 
and it resents any appeals to authority as 
such. A great many members of this 
class of people do a great deal of harm 
every year tothemselves and others by loud 
discussion of a popular sort; and it is 
they perhaps who will be benefited as much 
as anybody by reading Strauss, for they 
will find in this book how much easier it 
is to destroy asystem than to build one 
up—particularly a system of religion, 
which must necessarily be founded quite 
as much on the feelings as on the mind. 
More than this, it may suggest a doubt 
whether any real religion can take root 
and spring up in mfhds which have by 


long habit been trained to look upon 
every emotion towards supernatural 
things not merely with a cold, but with 
a hostile eye; and it may explain why 
Strauss is so anxious to disclaim the 
desire to disturb the contentment and 
faith of any one—a strange desire for a 
reformer to avow. It was not in this 
spirit that Strauss’s predecessors wrote 
and preached, but it is from such avowals 
that we may infer a wise disinclination in 
the skeptical philosophers of the day—we 
may see the same thing in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s book on ** Literature and Dogma ”’ 
—to push the work of criticism, destruc- 
tion, and disintegration to its furthest 
limits. This work has been going on, 
indeed, for a hundred years or more, 
until most Christians are not merely 
puzzled to know why they are Christians, 
or how much they are Christians, but 
whether there are really any such things 
as right and wrong, a moral law, or any- 
thing but chance and appetite in the 
world. Some of us are inclined to feel at 
length that we have heard enough of this 
interesting subject; that we do not any 
longer so ardently desire knowledge as 
we once did; that a little ignorance even 
might not be an unprofitable possession 
now and then; and that in any case we 
should be sorry to have all our brethren 
too suddenly possessed of the wisdom 
which illumines our own paths—so that 
even a man like Strauss shrinks from a 
desire to wake involuntary proselytes. 


‘* Memorr aND Lerrers or Sara Cour- 
ripGe.’’ Edited- by her daughter. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The different kinds of letters which, 
when published posthumously, are of in- 
terest to the general public, are very nu- 
merous. There are the letters of distin- 
guished persons about whose private lives 
the public has a curiosity; there are the 
letters of undistinguished persons’ whose 
collected letters tell some connected story 
of human interest ; there are letters which 
express feelings in a natural and perfect 
way: there are letters of description, of 
adventure, of gossip, all of which may be 
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interesting if they are well done. But 
there is one sort of letter which is pro- 
foundly uninteresting: that devoted to 
such general subjects as the ‘* Con- 
nection between the Senses and the 
Mind,” the ** Treasures of English Lit- 
erature,’ the ‘Spirituality of North- 
ern Nations, and Metaphysical Subtlety 
of the Greeks,”’ ** National Education,” 
the ** Blessing of Fraternal Affection,”’ 
the **Seeond Part of Faust,’’ the ** Ne- 
eessity of Patience and Hope in Edu- 
cation,’? the *‘ Doctrine of the Millen- 
nium,”’ or **Symbolism in the Bible.”’ 
These are examples of the subjects dwelt 
upon by Sara Coleridge in her correspon- 
denee—subjects which we take at random 
from a dozen or two of letters as we turn 
over the pages of this book. What she 
has to say about them is in many cases 
very just, but not interesting, and we see 
no reason whatever for collecting the let- 
ters except that the writer of them was 
the daughter of a distinguished poet, and 
wis herself an author of sufficient skill 
to write notes for her father’s very unin- 
telligible metaphysics. The book is a 
dry one. 


‘*Memorrs or Many MEN Anp oF Some 
Women, being personal recollections of 
Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, Presi- 
dents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, 
at home and abroad, during the last thirty 
years.’" By Maunsell B. Field. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Field may congratulate himself on 
having carried out his design of writing 


an amusing, gossipping book of anecdotes 
ahout noted people, in whose lives almost 


all the world takes an interest. In his 
preface he says that he makes no preten- 
sion of having written anything in this 
book ‘* which rises to the dignity of even 
minor history,’’ but he says it seems to 
him that ‘the random, haphazard re- 
collections of men and things herein set 
down can hardly fail to entertain and 
amuse, although they may not instruct 
the curious reader.’’ Having been in Eu- 
rope a great deal, and having known or 
met accidentally a number of distin- 
guished people, and having apparently a 
good memory and a real appetite fur gos- 
sip, he has accumulated the materials for 
a good book, and he tells his stories in an 
unaffected, simple manner. The first 
chapter gives as good an idea of the,book 
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as anything else init. In 1843 Mr. Field 
went abroad and staid two years and a 
half. He saw Edward Everett, then min- 
ister at the court of St. James, but found 
his reception so cold that he did not ven- 
ture to call upon him again; saw the 
Duke of Wellington on horseback, and 
heard him speak in the House of Lords, 
and found his speaking bad; his voice 
was pitched too low, and besides this he 
**hemmed and hawed after the English 
manner, and tiere were painfully long 
pauses between his sentences *’; saw both 
M. Guizot and M. Thiers ; heard the for- 
mer speak, and in the course of his speech 
say one thing *t which raised a terrific 
storm of indignation ’’—‘* La France a 
besoin de se sentir gouvernée’’ with a 
stress upon the word senfir; saw the 
Due de Nemours, and not knowing who 
he was, noticed only that he wore very 
ill-fitting clothes, and had a very decided 
lisp ; saw the Duc d’Aumale on his re- 
turn from the war in Algiers, when he 
entered Paris at the head of his regiment 
in a triumph, on foot. ‘ His uniform was 
very seedy and his boots covered with 
mud,’’ and * it was said that the prince, 
before starting upon the march, had for 
effect bedabbled his boots in a gutter.” 
In Turin he saw a ‘very singular per- 
sonage,’’ who, on coming into a crowded 
dining-room, overdressed in the most 
outré Paris fashion, sat down ata table, 
rolled up a napkin into a ball, and threw 
it at the head of a waiter in a distant part 
of the room, to attract his attention. 
Every few minutes he would spring from 
his seat, rush to one of the windows, 
shout to some passer-by at the top of his 
voice, and wave his napkin as if in salu- 
tation, all the time talking so loud as to 
drown all other conversation in the room. 
In the afternoon Mr. Field met the same 
person on top of an English drag, lying 
at full length on the roof, his legs dan- 
gling over on one side, and his head ex- 
tended beyond the other. This young 
man was the hereditary Grand Duke of 
Lucea, afterward assassinated in his pal- 
ace. Ona visit to the Queen of Spain he 
is said to have invariably got down stairs 
by sliding on the baluster. Indeed, he 
seems to have travestied court life in his 
daily behavior much as Offenbach and his 
imitators have since done for the lyric 
stage. Some of Mr. Field’s anecdotes do 
not sound wholly new, and there are some 
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things in the book which would lead one 
to distrust his judgment as a chronicler 
—as, for instance, when he says that 
General Scott told him that in the war 
of 1812 it was the invariable custom of 
the American and the English command- 
ers to advance in front of their respective 
armies, and politely salute each other 
before the engagement began; and the 
value he seems to place upon the stories 
told by Mr. G. P. R. James. There isa 
great deal of real amusement to be got 
out of the book, however. 


‘THe Eoyptian Sxetco Boox.’’ By 


Charles G. Leland. New York: Hurd & 
The Riverside Press, Cam- 


Houghton. 
bridge. 
Mr. Leland is the possessor of varied 
and, we believe, accurate information, 
and the master of a varied and abomina- 
ble style. The reader of the ‘* Egyptian 
Sketch Book ’’ is continually tormented 
by a conflict of emotions : on the one hand 
amazement, and we may almost say con- 
tempt for an author who can write so 
vilely ; and on the other, the pleasure de- 
rived from the talk about a little-known 
country of an educated and extremely in- 
telligent man. That we do not speak 
recklessly inapplying the words ** abomi- 
nable and vile’ to Mr. Leland’s style, 
may be shown by a reference to page 3, on 
which the author, wishing to hint to the 
reader the cause of the disillusioning effect 
which the actual Egypt had on his dreams 
about Egypt, he says: ‘* Perhaps I went 
too deeply ’’ (into the actual), ** like the 
German who scraped away a monk-Latin 
chronicle, being of the faith that some- 
thing classical and Roman was inscribed 
beneath, and only found, that he had 
come to a deed of 1801, which had been 
written on the other side;’’ adding,‘‘ Like 
a real Deutscher he had gone clear 
through ;’’ and explaining in a note: 
** Everybody who writes on antiquities or 
Ezypt uses the palimpsest simile. This is 
the best I could do with it. It is almost 
played out now. I wonder how the next 
man will get it into shape, and glue it so 
as to stand up ;’’ or by a reference to page 
4, on which he goes out of his way to 
make an atrocious and obvious pun on the 
** Land of Misr ; ’’ or, indeed, by a refer- 
ence to almost any page in the book, for 
flippant and impertinent jokes and ab- 
surd puns are scattered up and down Mr. 
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Leland’s pages with a liberal hand. On 
page 1 Mr. Leland announces to the pub- 
lic, in defence of his use of the phrase 
** the level of the bottom dollar,’’ that he 
intends when he picases to write Ameri- 
can ; but if the lingo in which he describes 
his adventures in Egypt is ‘‘ American,”’ 
most peopie would be inclined to thank 
God for the apparent decline in the pop- 
ular belief in a future for what used to 
be known as ‘ American literature.’’ 
The language of Hans Breitmann, we can 
assure Mr. Leland, is a much better, 
purer, and more human tongue than what 
he calls ** American,’’ which seems to be 
merely another name for the worst Eng- 
lish. It is a pity that the book should be 
spoiled in the writing, because it is full 
of shrewd and interesting observation. 
Mr. Leland depicts Egypt as it appears to 
a practical man and traveller, not as it 
appears to the sentimental tourist, as 
may be inferred from a casual glance at 
chapter XX., the contents of which are 
thus abridged : 

On Fleas—The Plague of Fleas—Jacobus Ma- 
senius, his Defence of Fleas—*‘ Legends of Dis- 
tinguished Fleas,” published in 1667—Opizius 
Jocoserius, his Political Dissertation on Fleas— 
Great Legal Cases in which Fleas are concerned 
—Fleas of a Diabolical Nature—The Roman 
Catholic Exorcism of Fleas—The Great Poem 
on Fleas, by Gripholdius Knick-knackkius—Pe- 
dro de Victoria on the Dreadful Fleas in Amer- 
ica— Blank Spaces. 


** Recent Music anp Musictans, as de- 
scribed in the Diaries and Correspond- 
ence of Ignatz Moscheles.’’ Edited by 
his wife, and adapted from the original 
German by A. D. Coleridge. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 

Moscheles was born at Prague on the 
30th of May, 1794, and died only so re- 
cently as the 10th of March, 1870. His 
life therefore covers a period of very great 
musical activity—a period which has pro- 
duced some of the most famous musicians, 
as well as some of the most famous com- 
posers ; and this book is of great value to 
all lovers of music, to say nothing of 
those who devote their lives to it, as 
being a comprehensive and good record 
of the musical era to which it relates. 
There is a general impression in the 
minds of the non-musical public that mu- 
sical people are, not to put ‘‘ too finea 
point ’’ upon the belief, such fools about 
everything outside of music that what 
they say is not worth listening to; and 
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that they are at the same time, as to music 
itself, filled with such professional or ar- 
tistic venom that what they say about 
one another is not to be believed. Mo- 
scheles’s life might do a good deal to cast 
a doubt over the universality of both 
these opinions, for not only was he very 
far from being a fvol in general matters, 
but was equally far from being animated 
in his feelings or criticisms by jealousy, 
vanity, or hatred. His criticism of the 
composers who were his contemporaries 
is more than just; it is friendly, and 
often full of entiusiasm, as for instance 
with regard to Mendelssohn, to whom he 
at one time gaye lessons, when between 
the two the only difficulty seems to have 
been that the master was unable to im- 
press his pupil sufficiently with the idea 
that their real relations were the exact 
reverse of those which existed in appear- 
ance. Throughout his life he was success- 
ful in finding something good in every com- 
poser or musician who had any merit, and, 
so far as we are able to judge, his criticism 
was generally correct. Though his own 
success as a pianist was very great, he 
never seems to have been jeelous of other 
great pianists. Indeed, this book gives a 
very agreeable impression of him in every 
respect. 

His account of his childhood is as good 
as anything in the book. Of course his 
memory extended back as far as the be- 
ginning of this century—to the time 
when the horrors of the French Revolu- 
tion were fresh in people’s minds. Mili- 
tary thoughts were uppermost in Prague, 
even inthe minds of children, and there 
‘* was no end to the playing at soldier.” 
When the military band performed 
parade music in front of the guard-house, 
the young Moscheles was seldom absent. 

The bandsmen got little boys to hold their 
music for them, and f was always at hand 
to undertake the duty. Coming home all en- 
thusiasm from these street concerts, I used to 
say, “I too will be a musician ” (Spielmann). 
My mother was kindness, love, and affection it- 
self; she was constantly attentive to the wants 
of her husband and her five children. The 
marriage was a happy one. My father, a cloth- 
merchant by trade, found leisure, with all his 
business, to keep up his music, which he loved 


devotedly. He played the guitar, and sang as 
well. I owe to him my first impulses toward a 


musical career, for he used constantly to say, 
‘One of my children must become a thorough- 
bred musician "—words which made me desire 
that I might be that onechild. My father, how- 
ever, began with my eldest sister. During her 
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pianoforte lessons, I used to stand, mouth and 
ears wide open, by the upper C (the extreme 
limit of the little instrument), watching how my 
sister worked her way through the little pieces, 
which she never thoroughly mastered. When 
by myself I had tried to spell out these same 
pieces, it seemed to me anythirg but a difficult 
matter. My sister’s clumsy playing was trying 
to my temper, and on one occasion I forgot my- 
self so far as to call out, * Dear me, how stupid! 
I could do it better myself.” Zadrakha, the old 
master, chuckled incredulously, but allowed me 
nevertheless to jump up on the music-stool and 
play instead of my sister. His report to my 
father must have been a favorable one, for a few 
days afterwards I was suddenly informed that 
atrial should be made with me instead of my 
sister. 

Ile was now perfectly happy, and be- 
gan his musical career by subscribing out 
of his pocket money to a circulating mu- 
sical library, and plunging into Beetho- 
ven. At the early age of seven he attack- 
ed the ‘‘ Sonate Pathétique,’’ when his fa- 
ther put a check to his mad career by 
tuking him to Dionys Weber, saying to 
him, ** I come to you as our first musician, 
for sincere truth instead of empty flattery. 
I want to find out if my boy has such 
genuine talent that you can make a really 
good musician of him.’’ Being called 
upon to play, he played his ‘* best piece,”’ 
the *‘ Sonate Pathétique,’’ and greatly to 
his astonishment he was ‘‘neither inter- 
rupted by bravos nor overwhelmed with 
praise,’? and he begs the reader to ima- 
gine his feelings when the great Weber 
delivered himself thus : ** Candidly speak- 
ing, the boy is on the wrong road, for he 
makes a hash of great works, which he 
does not understand and to which he is 
utterly unequal. But he has talent, and 
I could make something of him if you 
would hand him over to me for three 
years, and follow out my plan to thie let- 
ter. The first year he must play nothing 
but Mozart, the second Clementi, and the 
third Bach; but only that—not a note as 
yet of Beethoven; and if he persists in 
using the circulating libraries, I have 
done with him forever.”’ With this sen- 
tence the youthful pianist was taken 
home, and he was now put into the hands 
of Weber. Glad as he would have been 


to give up everything else for the sake of 
Beethoven and the joys of the circulating 
library, he felt that he must obey his fa- 
ther’s wishes, and began to toil in the 
sweat of his brow, being rewarded, on the 
occasion of good report from Weber, with 
a visit to the confectioner’s. 


In order to 
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understand thoroughly Weber's system, it 
is necessary to know that he and his con- 
temporary Tomaschek were terrible rivals, 
the former representing the German and 
the latter the Italian school, and their des- 
parate emulation of each other was very 
likely enhanced by the fact that neither 
of them succeeded in getting the public to 
take a lively interest in the compositions 
by which they illustrated their theories. 
Nevertheless Weber proved, if we judge 
by the result, an excellent teacher, and at 
the age of fourteen his pupil had written 
his first concerto and given his first svirée, 
when he received a great deal of applause, 
except from an old uncle who declared 
that the boy was on the road to ruin, and 
predicted that he would end by becoming 
a “ beer-fiddler ’? and playing at dancing 
parties. It was about this time that he 
went to Vienna and continued his studies, 
and was greatly surprised to find that 
certain Viennese ladies were in the habit 
of inviting the great Beethoven to come 
and hear them play his own compositions ; 
and he was still more astonished to find 
that Beethoven was taking lessons of 
Hoff-Kapelmeister Salieri. This made 
him reflect how much more he stood in 
need of Salieri’s teaching, and to Salieri 
he went and became his deputy-kapel- 
meister. The whole book is interesting, 
and well worth reading. 


‘© Versgs.’”’ 


By H. H., author of 
* Bits of Talk’? and ** Bits of Travel.”’ 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. (New 
and enlarged edition.) 

‘Tl. H.,’’ in her very modest choice 
of titles for her prose and poetical wri- 
tings, hardly falls into the current of the 


The ‘*Red Flamingo and other 


day. 
Poems,”’ by the author of ‘* Heel Taps,’ 
is more like what we expect to find in- 
scribed upon the title-page of a new vol- 
ume of poems, than such a simple de- 
scription as ‘‘ Verses.”” Nevertheless, 
‘HT. H.'s”? verses are well worth reading 
for their finish and delicacy of sentiment, 
though they are poems which are unlike- 
ly to be popular, for the very reason, not 
of their finish, but their out-of-the-way 
and delicate texture To be popular, po- 
etry must stir the blood, make the pulse 
beat quicker, and kindle some of those 
feelings which are common to ordinary 
humanity into a temporary conflagration. 
It is not this kind of poetry which ‘* H. 
H.” writes. It is not the love which 
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maddens the brain, or fires the blood, or 
makes the heart faint, which she likes to 
describe; it is the love which renounces 
its own happiness for something higher, 
or the love longing that life may be ended 
for the sake of love, as in the poem called 
** My Ship”: 
My brothers’ ships sail out by night, by day; 
My brother's feet run merry on the shore. 
They need not weep, believing they no more 
Shall find the loved ones who have sailed away; 
So frequent go their ships, to morrow may 
See one return for them. 
The ship that bore 

My loved from me lies where she lay before; 
My heart grows sick within me as I pray 
The silent skipper, morn by morn, if he 
Will sail before the night. 

With patient tread 
I bear him all my goods. I cannot see 
What more is left that could be stripped from 

me, 

But still the silent skipper shakes his head, 
Ah me! I think I never shall be dead! 


Or some other sort of love, or feeling grow- 
ing out of love, which would naturally 
be the emotions of the open, good, pure, 
unselfish, and refined, and not of the 
dark, morose, dreamy, determined, am- 
bitious, and dangerous classes. The sen- 
timent of her poems is almost always 
original, and the expression is, compared 
with the expression of most poets of the 
day, perfect. This perhaps is a small 
thing to say, and we may indeed gv 
further and include the poets of a good 
many other days without exaggeration. 
They are poems which require a good deal 
of attention, but this is because of the 
remote and unfamiliar way in which the 
subjects are often handled, not because 
the English is slip-shod, or matters of 
style and taste indifferent to the author. 
In speaking of the poems of love in the 
volume, we must not be understood as 
implying that there are no others; for 
** 1. H.”* includes in her range most hu- 
man emotions—always with the limita- 
tion, if it be a limitation, that they are 
the emotions of the educated, the refined, 
and of those who are born so, rather than 
of those who obtain or ought to obtain 
both education and refinement against 
their wiles, like most of us. 


‘*THe Poems or Cuartes Fenno Horr- 
MAN.”? Collected and edited by his 
nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman. Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates. 

The publication of this edition of the 
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verses of a poet who was at one time 
editor of the ** Knickerbocker Magazine,” 
carries us back, we were almost ready to 
say a century, in American literature. 
In a note to the editor, Mr. Bryant, who 
still survives to connect the writings of 
the Knickerbocker school with what has 
succeeded it, says of Mr. Hoffiman’s 
poems: ‘‘ They are the thoughts of a 
man of eminent poetic sensibilities, who 
delights to sing of whatever moves the 
human heart—the domestic affections, 
patriotic reminiscences, the traditions of 
ancient loves and wars, and the ties of 
nature and friendship. These thoughts 
are expressed in musical vyersification 
with the embellishments of a ready 
fancy.”’ There is really very little more 
to be said of Mr. Hoffman’s muse than 
this; but we may add to it that his 
poetry, like most of the recognized poetry 
of his day, has one peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes it from much that passes 
under the same name nowadays, and that 
is the versifying skill displayed. In 
turning over Mr. Hoffman's pages, the 
reader is struck with the fact, not merely 
that he employs a good many different 
kinds of metre, but that he really under- 
stands how to make use of them natur- 
ally. = There are many more modern and 
more read poets who are quite as ambi- 
tious metrically, yet who spoil all their 
work by their slovenly versification. The 
world-renowned Joaquin Miller, for ex- 
ample, can write, in any metre that is 
known to man, verses of a certain sort; 
but he has no control of the vehicle he 
uses to express his thoughts, aud a sylla- 
ble more or less ina verse is with hima 
mere matter of detail which it were base 
pedantry to call more than a happy acci- 
dent. The old versifiers were right, 
however, in so far as they governed them- 
selves by the laws of the metre they 
chose. The number of metres to which 
English will easily, or at least without 
serious difficulty, lend itself, is infinite ; 
but there will never come a time when 
the perfection of the form of poetry will 
cease to be a matter of interest to those 
who are interested in poetry itself. 


**Nina’s ATONEMENT, AND Ortuer Sro- 
rigs.”’ By Christian Reid, author of 
** Morton House,’’ ‘‘ Valerie Aylmer,”’ 
ete. With illustrations. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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This volume contains seven short sto- 
ries, and it gives the reader the impres- 
sion of being a production of the sunny 
South—not of the sun-lands of the Ania- 
zons, nor yet of the southern seas, but of 
our own chivalrous, high-strung South, 
in which the cavaliers settled two cen- 
turies ago, and which their descend- 
ants arid ourselves have so unsettled with- 
in the past few years. This impression, 
though not an unpleasant one on the 
whole, now and then gives an effect of 
unreality to what is called in Southern 
literature ‘‘ the page.’’ The ** Painter's 
Dream ’’ we have found as interesting as 
anything in the book. It is the story of 
an artist of the name of Vance Lorrimer, 
who paints a picture from a dream. The 
scene represented in this picture was a 
mountain gap, while the background 
was entirely occupied by scenery ‘* of the 
boldest yet most luxuriant character.” 
The grand outline of the towering hills 
was not rugged, for it had ** royal dra- 
pery of almost tropical verdure,’’ while on 
one side was a sunny valley, stretching 
away, and bounded by walls of living 
green, and ** flecked by a hundred vicissi- 
tudes of light and shadow.’* This part 
of the picture was, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, inexpressibly charming, and 
was painted with a fidelity, a reality of 
treatment, and a strict attention to detail, 
which not only made it almost impossible 
to believe that it was not from nature, 
but will make it impossible for the reader 
not to regret that it has never been ex- 
hibited in any of our leading picture 
The foreground was brightened 
by a small river that dashed into sight 
round the base of a lordly mountain, and, 
widening out in the sunshine, lay smooth 
and clear aserystal, just where the bluffs 
that overlooked it made a break, and a 
narrow road led down 
hanging hills to the water’s edge. One of 
the great merits of this picture must have 
been the quantity of natural objects intro- 
duced ; but there is room for more ; the real 
interest centred ona small skiffon the river 
which contained two figures. 
woman—a girl whose hat had fallen into 
the water, and was floating slowly down 
stream, while she herself, with every 


stores. 


between over- 


One was a 


mark of a heart-struggle in her disorder- 
ed dress, her loosened hair, and flushed, 
resolute face, was springing forward, as 
The other was a 


if to gain the land. 
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man—we might infer, from his skill, an 
able seaman, though the inference would 
be, as it almost always is in such cases, 
wrong—who stood erect, and held the girl 
back with one arm, while with the other 
he was loosening the boat from its fast- 
enings. The girl was amazingly beauti- 
ful, and her face was full of scorn; her 
companion was a gentleman, but evident- 
ly a very evil-minded one. It will hardly 
be believed, but it happens in the course 
of the story that Vance Lorrimer meets 
the young lady whose face he had uncon- 
sciously painted, and rescues her on the 
very river he painted too, from the very 
same gentlemanly scoundrel whom he 
dreamed about and painted. 

** Tue Peart or tHE ANTILLES.”” By 
A. Gallenga. London: Chapman & 
Hall. New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Armstrong. 

This is a very valuable and interesting 
book. Mr. Gallenga isa gentleman who, 
though an Italian by birth, has so long 
been domiciled in England that he writes 
the language, if not perfect, at any rate 
with perfect ease and _ intelligibility. 
The Cuba which he describes is the Cuba 
of to-day, and it isa very curious state of 
society of which he gives a picture. The 
chief object with which he went to the 
island was the study of the emancipation 
question, and the conclusions to which 
he comes are far from encouraging to 
lovers of liberty. The rebellion, or in- 
surrection, or revolution, which has been 
going on there for the past few years, he 
ascribes rather to the hatred of Creole for 
Spaniard, and of Spaniard for Creole, 
not to any matters of principle involved 
in the struggle ; and the revolutionists’ 
promise of freedom to the slaves he re- 
gards as nugatory, since among the 
Creole sympathizers themselves are to be 
found some of the largest slayeholders on 
the island ; and he appears on the whole 
to believe the negro support of the Creole 
insurrection to be founded on the sym- 
pathy of race, just as the insurrection it- 
self arises out of hostility of race ; though 
the matter, even when thus explained, 
leaves perhaps the most important part 
unmentioned—the natural hostility be- 
tween arich colony and a distant and op- 
pressive mother country. On this Mr. 
Gallenga elsewhere dwells. The Spanish 
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Spain and despises Cuba and the Cu- 
bans, looking upon the island as merely 
a meansof enriching himself. His sons, 
however, are very likely Creoles, and if 
so there isa division in the family; the 
sons shout for ‘* Cuba Libre,”’ while their 
father subjugates all who shout for Cuba 
Libre in Meantime both 
parties promise the slayes freedom: the 
Creoles without much thought on the 
subject; the shrewder Spaniards well 
knowing that emancipation is an impos- 
sibility, from economical reasons. With 
slave labor the island is very wealthy ; 
without it, no one knows what may hap- 
pen—or rather every one knows that not 
only will the immediate expense of liber- 
ation be enormous, but the slaves will 
not work afterwards on such terms that 
sugar planting can be made profitable. 
The naturai conclusion at which the 
Spanish party arrives is that they must 
all make haste and get as rich as they 
ean before the deluge comes. The insur- 
rection does not give them much trouble, 
for it is remote, and its operations are 
nothing more dignified than ** bushwhack- 
ing’? and murdering carried on in al- 
most inuecessible parts of the island. The 
insurrection, however, is having one effect 
ofa very bad kind: it is gradually re- 
ducing the border-land between itself and 
the Spaniards to waste. Plantations there 
are of course ‘n danger; in some, guards 
are maintained ; others are deserted, and 
the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics 
soon makes them a wilderness again. In 
the wilderness the negroes squat, and as 
life is easily supported in such a climate 
without work, they find no necessity of 
working, and relapse into complete bar- 
Under such circumstances, Mr. 
Gallenga is of opinion that emancipation 
would only hasten the barbarizing of the 
island. 


his casino. 


barism. 


“Hans BrinKER; OR, THE SILVER 
Skates. A Story of Life in Holland.’’ By 
Mary Mapes Dodge, author of ‘ The 
Irvington Stories,”’ ete. Illustrated by 
F, G. C. Darley, Thomas Nast, and oth- 
ers. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

‘This little work,’’ the author says 
in her preface, “‘ aims to combine the in- 
structive features of a book of travels 
with the interest of a domestic tale. 
Throughout its pages the descriptions of 
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Dutch localities, customs, and general 
characteristics have been given with 
scrupulous care. Many of its incidents 
are drawn from life, and the story of Raff 
Brinker is founded strictly upon fact.’’ 
The story of Raff Brinker is the story of a 
Dutch peasant, who, going out to work 
on the dikes to prevent an inundation, 
receives a severe injury which affects his 
brain, and in fact deprives him complete- 
ly of his wits. For ten long years he is 
nursed by his faithful wife—with great 
difficulty, too, for at the time of the loss 
of the good man’s brains also disappear- 
ed a sum of money which he had by hard 
work saved. At the same time a very 
strange thing happens, for not only does 
the money disappear, but a watch makes 
its appearance, in the possession of Raff 
Brinker, who, not having his mind any 
longer, cannot explain how he came by 
it. Nevertheless, though the Brinkers 
are so poor, they do not sell the watch, 
but keep it religiously, thinking that the 
owner may turn up some day. There are 
two children, the good Hans and the 
gocd and pretty Gretel, who during these 
ten years spend their time not only in 
growing up from babyhood into that 
charming age at which children become 
proper subjects for juvenile fiction, but 
also in helping their mother to take care 
of their father, and in picking up a 
little money when they can. Pe 
however, are not the only people in Hol- 
land—there are aristocrats as well; and 
in the ** Silver Skates’? we form the ac- 
quaintance of a great many of them, as 
well as of an English boy, who is on a 
visit to his Dutch cousins ; and the skates 
themselves are a prize which is 
skated for, the race being open to all 
comers, aristocrats and plebeians alike. 
In preparation for the race, a great deal of 
skating is of course done by the aristo- 
crats, Who go pretty much all over Hol- 
land; and being in the company of the 
English boy, their skating leads to a 
great deal of conversation and description 
with regard to the history, antiquities, 
and present customs of Holland, which 
we have no doubt are, as the author says, 
strictly accurate, if they are at times a 
little tedious. Meanwhile Brinker’s case 
gets worse, and he even becomes violent, 
treating his faithful vrow with what 
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to be 


would be brutality if he had the posses- 
sion of his senses. 
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comes to a sudden resolution that he will 
consult the celebrated Dr. Boeckman, who 
has the reputation of being the most 
famous physician and surgeon and the 
crustiest man in Holland, and beg him to 
save his father’s life. Strange to say, the 
doctor turns out to be a kind man at 
heart, and does actually save Raff Brink- 
er’s life, and restore his mind ; and the 
lost money is found, and the strange 
watch turns out to be the property of no 
other than Dr. Boeckman’s runaway son, 
who put it in the safe-keeping of Brinker 
just at the time he lost his wits, and 
who then absconded, thinking that his 
carelessness with a prescription of his 
father’s had caused the death of a patient 
—of course an entire mistake, which is 
cleared up, and ends in the return of the 
long-lost and dearly-beloved son. When 
we add to this the fact that the silver 
skates are won by little Gretel, that 
Hans is made a famous physician by 
the worthy doctor who saved his father’s 
life, and that everything else turns out 
happily, we see that there is, in the long 
run, little to regret in the possession of 
Holland by such a people as the Dutch. 
The story of the Brinkers is, nearly ali 
of it, really remarkably well told, and 
is to our mind much the best part of 
the book. The conversation among the 
aristocratic children is not so natural to 
any kind of child-life that we know any- 
thing about, and reminds us disagreeably 
now and then of the premature old-age 
of the boys and girls who are unfortunate 
enough to be born and brought up in the 
new instead of the old Amsterdam. Not- 
withstanding these defects, the book is 
a very creditable one, and contains not a 
few pages over which persons even more 
crusty and cold than Dr. Bocckman 
himself was reputed to be might feel 
their sight becoming suspiciously dim— 
so much tenderness and devotion, and 
honesty and bravery and self-sacrifice, are 
there in the cottage of the good Raff 
Brinker and his jufvrow Meitje. 


‘* A Man or Honor.’ By George Cary 
Eggleston. Illustrated. New York: Or- 
ange Judd & Company. 

Mr. Eggleston, in what he is pleased 
to call his ** Preface,’’? makes an amusing 
statement of his position with regard to 
that part of the public which is darkly 
referred to by authors as the critics. ‘I 
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have lung,’’ he says, ‘* been curious to 
know whether or not I could write a 
pretty good story, and now that the pub- 
lishers are about to send the usual press 
copies of this book to the critics, [ am in 
a fair way to have my curiosity on that 
point satisfied.”’ This is the entire pre- 
face, and it has one or two great advan- 
tages over most prefaces—that of being 
short and of exhibiting in the compass of 
a half-dozen lines many of the merits and 
almost the only fault of Mr. Eggleston’s 
style He writes good, clear, nervous, 
intelligible English; but he is inclined 
to indulge in a spirit of banter, which we 
do not in the least object to when the or- 
dinary reading public or his own charac- 
ters are the object of it, but which, when 
directed against critics, is a dangerous 
amusement. The critic, Mr. Eggleston 
ought to know as early in his career 
as possible, is a gentleman of very san- 
guinary disposition, and not born into the 
world at all for the purpose of inquiring 
into or explaining the merits and demer- 
its of books, but simply that he may prey 
upon and destroy the race of authors. It 
was fora long time a matter of doubt 
whether, in the struggle for existence, the 
author or the critic would get the better ; 
but of late years, owing to the offensive 
and defensive alliance enterel into be- 
tween the critic and the press—including 
in this term not merely the newspapers, 
but all periodical publications—-the rela- 
tions between the two are much in favor 
of the critics ; and it begins to look as if 
the struggle would end in the establish- 
ment of the proper and normal relation 
of strict subordination. When the point 
is reached at which the predatory pursuit 
of the critic ends in the extermination of 
a certain fair proportion of the annual 
crop of new authors, a period will per- 
haps begin in which authors will be looked 
upon and treated as what they really 
ought to be—the natural game of the 
critic. The field of literary production 
will be to him a preserve, in which he 
will take his morning hunt openly and in 
the face of day, instead of being obliged, 
as he sometimes is now, to prowl about 
for kis prey by night and in disguise. 
Meantime writers like Mr. Eggleston, 
if they hope to lead quiet and unmolested 
lives, had better not write such prefaces 
as that we have just quoted ; for the critic 
has not a Christian and loving heart, but 
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is of decidedly wolfish nature, and longs 
to engage, preparatory to his morning 
meal, in that sort of dialectic recreation 
which is stimulated by such insinuations 
as that we have quoted. 
Notwithstanding, however, a strong de- 
sire to harry and flay alive the author of 
** A Man of Honor,’’ we are compelled to 
admit that Mr. Eggleston is able, as he 
puts it, to write a pretty good story, and 
has done so. It is not a very good story, 
or an extremely good story, but, as stories 
g0, a pretty good story. The scene is laid 
in this country, principally on an old 
Virginian family homestead, and also in 
Philadelphia and New York. The tale 
narrates the adventures of a Mr. Robert 
Pagebrook, a gentleman who, among 
other things, loses and recovers a sum of 
money of great importance to him, through 
the suspension and resumption of a bank, 
and very nearly loses his character, through 
no fault of his own, at the same time. 
He is arrested for debt in New York; he 
takes part in a fox-hant in Virginia; he 
is jilted by a designing Northern girl, and 
loves and marries a true-hearted Virgin- 
ian, his far-away cousin, turns out a born 
journalist, obtains a position as assistant 
editor on a leading paper at forty dollars 
a week, and altogether gets himself into 
and out of difficulties in a very creditable 
manner. The description of life among a 
certain class of Virginians is, we take it, 
true. It is at least so far as we are able 
to judge, and seems to be the result of ob- 
servation. Weshould by all means advise 
Mr. Eggleston to go on, for he has made 
a good beginning, and writes with a skill 
which is evidently the result of practice. 


** Miss Dorotuy’s Cuarcr. <A Novel.”’ 
By Frank Lee Benedict, author of ‘* My 
Daughter Elinor,’’ ** Miss Van Kortland,”’ 
** John Worthington’s Name,”’ ete. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 

This is a novel which belongs to that 
very large class of fictions over which the 
reader feels it no sin to fall asleep. It is 
not that they are bad books, for they may 
have much that is good in them, as ‘* Miss 
Dorothy’s Charge’’ has, but that they 
have not the peculiar quality which stim- 
ulates and keeps alive the interest of the 
reader. It can be read at one page as 
well as at another ; it is equally pleasing 
whether you know how it is going to end 
or not ; and it reads as if it might have 
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been written by any one of half a dozen 
persons, possessed of an easy style, a fond- 
ness for telling a story, and mild, good 
feelings. 


** Buzz-a-Buzz; or, Tur Bers.” Trans- 
lated from the Germanof Wilhelm Busch, 
by Hezekiah Watkins. With the origi- 
nal German illustrations and twenty-eight 
originai designs by Park Benjamin. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

** Buzz-a-buzz ”’ is a vulgar book, which 
We cannot conscientiously recommend for 
children. But neither can we conscien- 
tiously deny that many adults will find it 
extremely amusing, notwithstanding its 
vulgarity. Vuigarity is indeed the char- 
acteristic of much German humor that 
without this objectionable quality would 
hardly be humor at all. The pecem is 
rather impaired by an infiltration of 
American yulgarity—a much lower and 
more degrading kind than any German 
sort of which we have any knowledge. 
For instance, it is safe to assume that the 
lines illustrating a scene from life among 
the bees—— 

The Damsel of the Period 

Here stands—to guests dispensing tod— 
would not have in the original quite such 
a flavor of the ** blonde drama,”’ or that 
national institution, the American bar. 
There is in reality no harm in ‘* Buzz-a- 
buzz,’’ except for children, and there are 
many good things in itofa kind to amuse 
legitimately even grown-up people. We 
should therefore advise the public to pro- 
cure the work, and to keep it from the 
publie’s children, reading it meanwhile 
for their own edification and gratification, 
allowing their characters and daily walk 
and conversation to be influenced by the 
humor only. 


Sea Ipyts.”’ By Charles 


James R. 


** Soutu 
Warren Stoddard. Boston : 
Osgood & Co. 

There are a few general principles 
with regard to literature to which, when 
put in an abstract form, most people would 
be willing to yield their assent. One of 
these is that there must be some relation 
between the author and the audience for 
which he writes. If the audience be cul- 
tivated and refined, the author must be 
cultivated and refined also; if the audi- 
ence be totally devoid of a sense of humor, 
it will not be well for the author to be 
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a humorist; if, on the other hand, the 
audience be rough and boorish, there 
must be something a little rough and 
hoorish in the author who pleases it. It 
is difficult to imagine a writer like 
Hood produced among the Seotch; it is 
not easy to think of Shakespeare as a 
Frenchman. Of course we do not mean 
to go as far as some of the enthusiasts of 
the school of M. Taine would have us 
go, and insist that once given the climatic 
influences, the food, the clothing, and 
the customs of a people, its literature 
ean be logically derived from these data. 
All that we mean to say is that there 
is some relation between the two, and the 
inference which we should be inclined to 
draw is, that there is, in particular, some 
relation between the American reading 
publie and the American writing public. 
So far indeed there is little room for dis- 
pute. It isonly when we leave the world 
of generalities, and descend to that of 
facts, that doubt begins. In order, how- 
ever, that we may get into the region of 
dispute as slowly as possible, let us make 
one more postulate, which we hope will 
not be quarelled with—a postulate as to 
the special character of a special audi- 
ence. What is the character of the 
American reading public? There is a 
notion abroad, no doubt, that the Ameri- 
can reader is in some way radically dif- 
ferent from the European or English 
reader; that his aims, views, opinions, 
and desires are in some way different 
from anything European; that he lives 
an American life, has American hopes, 
thinks American thoughts, cultivates 
possibly American political economy, 
geography, and astronomy. According 
to this conception, there is some remote 
connection between what is American 
and the Good, and, on the other hand, 
between what is European and the Bad. 
There may have been a time when there 
was some foundation for this philosophy. 
In the younger days of the country, when 
we had formed the resolution of leading 
a free, untrammelled life, the shackles 
of European prejudice and soul-enthrall- 
ing custom being thrown off, there may 
have been a time when there was a read- 
ing public in this country very different 
from that in any other. The hope, how- 
ever, that literature, science, and art were 
going to have a new birth on this side 
of the Atlantic, and that by a rigid pro- 
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cess of selection the poor old worn-out 
European stock might be regenerated, 
has in these later days been dwindling 
away, and seems now on the point of 
dying out altogether. Every now and 
then, to be sure, we hear of some great 
American poet, or some great American 
sculptor; but on the whole, the tendency 
of people is more ang more to ask about 
new people, not whether they are great 
American lights, but whether they are 
really great lights ; not whether they will 
be able to fuund a new American school 
of poetry, but whether they are able to 
write poetry at all; not whether they are 
going to startle Europe by their fresh 
young republican thoughts, but whether 
they have any thoughts worth expressing. 
In other words, the American reading 
publie is becoming more and more like 
any other reading public, intent only on 
getting what really pleases or instructs 
it, and not on bolstering up new-fangled 
theories of life and manners. Instead of 
occupying itself with explorations after 
the ** coming’? American poet in the 
Oregon canons or on Californian sierras, 
or the ** coming ’’ American thinker in 
the perambulatory lyceums of New Eng- 
land, or the coming American novelist in 
some Western cross-roads bar-room, it is 
simply anxious to know where it can find 
good novelsand poems and true thoughts. 
Looking at the matter in this unpre- 
judiced and open way, it has become 
pretty evident to most of the American 
reading public that in the search for what 
is good in literature, it will not do to 
overlook wholly the productions of Eu- 
ropeans; and it is therefore no very re- 
markable thing if it should turn out, as it 
is said to have turned out, that this country 
isa great market for good European books. 
If it be true, then, that there is some 
relation between author and public, and 
it be also true that the American public 
has been for years growing more rather 
than less cosmopolitan, and now is merely 


a public of considerablé refinement and 
cultivation, speaking the English lan- 
guage, and liking to read whatever is 
of most interest in that language, though 
happening to live in a country called 
America, which is subdivided into a num- 
ber of communities called by various 
names, such as Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Oregon, Illinois, and so on; and 
though the lines which separate them are 
in most cases merely nmaginary, and there 
is little difference between a Massachu- 
setts poet and a bard who strikes the lyre 
from New York, if indeed the Massachu- 
setts poet himself did not come from 
Illinois, and ‘‘ reside temporarily’ in 
Hoboken—if all this be true, we may as 
well come at once to the point, and ask 
why any one should any longer look to 
California as the literary nursery of the 
future. It is indeed remarkable enough, 
considering what California is, that there 
should be any literature there at all 
above the level of the daily newspaper. 
There is nothing in California that we 
have ever heard of to produce a literature 
—neither an old civilization, nor old seats 
of learning, nor a cultivated people. 
Most people in California would laugh at 
the idea of being considered literary. 
The population is chiefly composed of two 
classes, speculators and adventurers from 
the East, who have gone there to make 
money by banking, mining, and railroad- 
ing, and Chinese immigrants. It is, no 
doubt, a ** noble country,” with a great 
future before it; but why any one should 
have supposed that the literature of the 
future was to be Californian, we do not 
know. Possibly it was because Califor- 
nia was the most western State in the 
Union, and there was in people’s minds 
who had been brought up in truly Amer- 
ican theories a lurking feeling that since 
whatever was most .western was most 
American, whatever was most western 
was most good. Besides this, there are 
others. 

















— Some attention seems to have heen 
attracted this year to the fact that Christ- 
mas has passed away rather more quietly 
than it was formerly in the habit of pass- 
ing away. We have been reminded less 
this year than formerly of our fraternal 
relations with the rest of mankind, of our 
unselfish devotion to one another’s inter- 
ests, and of the year’s marking one more 
milestone passed in the millennial race. 
Not, indeed, that this indifference to the 
traditions of the season has reached the 
point of hostility, as might be inferred is 
the case in England, where we noticed a 
year or two ago an article on the approach- 
ing feast, beginning ‘* Now is come the 
gloomiest season of all the year.’’ It is 
not hostility to Christmas so much as in- 
difference that we notice in this country ; 
and without going into the matter very 
deeply, there are one or two superficial 
reasons for the fact, which certainly may 
explain it in some measure. In the 
first place, there is Thanksgiving, which 
has within the past few years become a 
national instead ofa local holiday. It 
may be declared without fear of contra- 
diction that if Thanksgiving day is to he, 
as heretofore, the last Thursday in No- 
vember, and Christmas to come, as usual, 
on the 25th of December, one or other 
holiday will go to the wall; for both are 
days of religious festival, both are days 
of family reunion (it is for this reason 
that in the English review to which we 
just alluded, Christmas was called the 
gloomiest season of the year) ; besides 
this, they both occur in a country of mag- 
nificent distances. It is impossible to 
imagine that the American people will go 
on in s@cula seculorum keeping up two 
rather formal and half-solemn holidays, 
which each requires a great deal of travel- 
ling to be done, within a month of each 
other. One or the other must give way, 
and if, as we have been doing for the last 
few years, we continue to give more and 
more prominence to Thanksgiving, we 
shail continue to give also less and less 
prominence to Christmas. We have, of 
course, no desire to raise our voice against 
either. The great want of the American 
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people is not fewer, but more holidays; 
and if there could bea family reunion and 
Christmas dinner every month in the 
year, for every citizen of the United States, 
we should none of us be the worse for it. 
But there are natural limits to holidays 
of a certain kind. With regard to New 
Year’s day there is no difficulty of any 
kind. The holiday is local; and the ob- 
servances being merely social, there is 
none of that solemnity which makes the 
proximity of Christmas to Thanksgiving 
out of place. However, we may as well 
congratulate ourselves—those of us who 
live in New York—that the atmosphere of 
this part of the country isa hospitable one 
as regards foreign customs, and that all 
the holidays which can by possibility be 
made part of the life of the city will be 
adopted. It is not so very long since New 
Year’s day was almost as important as any 
of the three we have mentioned ; and we 
may almost say that not only Thanksgiv- 
ing but Christmas itself is, in New York, 
an adopted rather than a natural holi- 
day—if any one can distinguish in New 
York between what is natural and what 
is unnatural. 


— Amonea the many observances which 
annually recur at the holiday season, is 
that of compiling the necrological record 
of the year that is gone—a task which we 
are glad to say is no part of the recog- 
nized duty of the editors of magazines. 
It must have struck many persons within 
the last few years that the number of 
distinguished persons who died in a year 
was increasing at an alarming rate, and 
we certainly do not remember any year 
which has been so prolific in this way as 
the year 1873. No one, we believe, has 
endeavored to trace this curious fact to 
its true cause, and yet it certainly is a 
fact which deserves serious attention. If 
it is true that with each succeeding year 
we are losing a larger and larger number 
of eminent savyants, learned lawyers, up- 
right judges, and distinguished physi- 
cians, divines, journalists, and states- 
men, it would be well to consider the 
danger we are in of death so thinning the 
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ranks of the distinguished, that we shall 
have but a mediocre company left alive. 
But we are inclined to think that there 
is no real danger, and on the contrary 
that there are now living in the worlda 
larger number of eminent lawyers, di- 
vines, politicians, artists, au- 
thors, contractors, financiers, journalists, 
inventors, bibliopoli&ts, scientists, opera- 
turs, speculators—to say nothing of kings, 
queens, emperors, ex-kings, eXx-queens, 
and ex-emperors, or of pretending kings, 
queens, emperors—than it ever possessed 
before; and if the enterprising gentle- 
men who compile the necrology of the 
year were not only to give us the names 
of the eminent dead, but of the emi- 
nent and distinguished survivors, con- 
fining themselves even to those who may 
be shortly expected to decease, we should 
have a list which in length at least 
would put the palmiest days of an- 
cient times to the blush. In fact the 
number of distinguished and eminent 
men living and dying is perpetually on 
the increase, and we do not despair of 
seeing the time when the present annual 
record shall seem ridiculously diminutive. 
This startling and interesting tendency 
of our times is to be explained (to com- 
pare great things with small) in the 
same way that the feasibility of minority 
representation is explained by Mr. Hare 
in his work on electoral reform—by the 
great increase of intercommunication 
among the people of distant parts of the 
world, brought about by the railroad, the 
telegraph, and the press. It is very 
clear that if there was no communication 
between one country and another, the 
distinguished men who succeeded in get- 
ting their names—if we may express it 
so—inserted in the necrological record 
of each country, would be confined to 
the number of the natives. Besides this, 
even with the steam and the telegraph, 
necrology would be very local still if it 
were not for a growing familiarity of the 
natives of each country with the lan- 
guages of others. But all these things 
together have made celebrity a common 
possession, to which it will not do to allow 
distant and small places to make exclu- 
sive claim. When Rachel died, for in- 
stance, it was difficult to say what civil- 
ized country considered the loss a foreign 
one. But necrology had hardly begun in 
Rachel's time, and the list of distinguish- 
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ed actors which will appear at the end 
of this year of grace 1874 will probably 
be one which would have made Rachel's 
contemporaries hide their heads in shame. 
The growth of necrology is one more il- 
lustration of the power of the press. 
Eminence and distinction, which former- 
ly meant success in life of a rather pub- 
lic kind, now means continual mention in 
the newspapers ; and as persons who are 
continually mentioned in the newspapers 
may receiye notice for their crimes and 
failures as well as for their virtues or suc- 
cess, there is now and then a slight con- 
fusion in the necrological mind between 
what is notorious and what is distin- 
guished. There is also the professional 
desire of the earnest necrologist to in- 
clude all possible names, that his list 
may be larger than that of any of his 
rivals—a fact which leads him to include 
in it names which are known to be those 
of eminent and distinguished men only 
to himself and to a few of his personal 
friends. From all these causes, and many 
more besides, the list goes on increasing ; 
and it is in no cavilling spirit that we call 
attention to this fact. There are many 
persons now living who believe them- 
selves unjustly classed by a cold world 
among the mediocrities of the day, who 
will welcome any well-directed effort to- 
wards elevating from the rank of medioc- 
rity into that of eminence and distinction 
an oppressed class. 


— Ir isa pleasing proof of the univer- 
sality of moral ideas that dramatic authors 
should resent, in general, no charge so 
much as that their plays have an immoral 
tendency or are indecent. Dramatic au- 
thors certainly have a much keener sen- 
sitiveness on the subject than the audi- 
ences they write for; a fact which is per- 
haps the result of a more general sensi- 
tiveness to blame of any kind, or perhaps 
of some deeper feeeling that it would be 
difficult to analyze. Whatever may be 
the cause, there can be little doubt of the 
fact itself; and as an illustration of it we 
eould hardly have a better instance than 
an action of libel brought against an 
English newspaper by the author of some 
well-known plays, which have been much 
acted both in London and New York. 
The newspaper in question had published 
a letter setting forth that in the opinion 
of the writer one of these plays, known 
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as the ** Wicked World,’ was hardly de- 
cent, or using words to that effect, giving 
the public to understand that in his opin- 
iun the play was not fit to be represented. 
Mr. Gilbert, the author of the play, and 
also author, we believe, of the ** Bab ”’ bal- 
lads, a collection of verses which he gave the 
public to understand were humorous, and 
which were certainly ridiculous, imme- 
diately brought an action. The plaintiff 
undertook to prove two very 
things: first, that the charge of immorality 
was false; and second, thatit was actuated 
by malice. In order to prove the first, a 
great part of the play was read to the 
jury ; or, to be more accurate, a great part 
of the play was read to the jury in order 
to disprove the first ; and as for the sec- 
ond, the plaintiff introduced evidence to 
show a systematic¢ persecution of him on 
the part of the defendant, which went to 
such w length that in any criticisms of his 
plays which were of an unfavorable char- 
acter the defendant was in the habit of 
mentioning him by name, while in the 
case of a favorable criticism his name had 
been always suppressed. The defendant 
of course gained the suit, and there was 
nothing in it of a very interesting na- 
ture, except, if we may say so, the suit 
itself. It is no doubt sound law and good 
morals, that a newspaper may in the 
spirit of fair criticism denounce a play 
which it thinks contra bonos mores. But 
then what iscontra lonos mores? Is there 
any rule, any dividing line, by which we 
san mark off plays of a good from plays 
of a bad tendency? If, for instance, the 
** Wicked World ”’ is a play of a corrupt- 
ing sort, what is to be said of the ** Merry 
Wives of Windsor ”’ or of ** The School for 
Scandal ’’ ?—two plays of a very different 
surt, certainly, but neither of them likely 
to stimulate the audience to deeds of self- 
sacrifice or heroism. If the true fune- 
tion of the stage is to elevate and purify, 
certainly there are a great many English 
plays which have long held the stage. to 
siy nothing of plays taken from the 
French, which should be interdicted. 
But, probably, the truth of the matter is 
that the stage regarded asa purifier and 
elevator is rather a myth than a reality. 
W hen we take into account not merely the 
multitude of plays which do very little 
for the advancement of the race, but of 
the very slight assistance the traditions 
of histrionic life give to private morals, 
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we cannot help feeling that the drama it- 
self, without any discrimination as to sep- 
arate plays, might be swept away with- 
out seriously impairing the tone of any 
community which was deprived of it. In 
truth, the stage is merely a representa- 
tion of human life, and what shall be 
its moral character in any 
country will depené very much on the 
moral character of the age and country 
themselves. If they are bad, the stage 
will be bad; if they are good, the stage 
will be good. We have very little doubt 
that, with all their merits, neither the 
** School for Seandal”’ nor the ‘* Merry 
Wives of Windsor ’’ would be tolerated 
on the stage as new plays to-day ; and 
this is because we are more refined and 
modest than they were three or even one 
hundred yearsago. The question changes 
with every age, and the only thing which 
can be decided as an established fact is, 
that we shall never know what an abso- 
lutely immoral play is, though we shall 
always be able to say that a particular 
play shocks our sense of morality, and 
that we will not see it acted. 


age or 


— Atrnoven ‘notes and queries ”’ 
do not form a department of ‘* The 
Galaxy,’’ every now and then questions 
arise and bits of information are furnished 
us which suggest how convenient a branch 
of literature it is. We observed the other 
day, in noticing the ‘*‘ Cross of Berny,”’ 
that the name was a mystery to us; and 
we fancy that to ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred English or American readers, the al- 
lusion was obscure. We have received 
information from a gentleman who has 
every opportunity of knowing, that the 
name was taken from that of a place 
near Paris where steeple-chase races were 
and perhaps are now held, and the inten- 
tion of the name is to suggest the chase 
of the three men in the book after one wo- 
man, who runs off in the beginning. An- 
other question relating to French literature 
of a rather obscure kind, is one as to the 
reference in the poem which we give be- 
low. The poem is an English translation 
of verses written by one of the two or 
three French Bohemian poets who could 
really write poetry, and we are inclined 
to think that the tune to which it refers 
is some actual air, and not an imagina- 
tion. It may be at any rate, and if so it 
would be interesting, the verses are so 
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pleasing and graceful, to know what the 
air is, who composed it, and whether it is 
known nowadays to Americans: 

There is an air for which I would disown 

Mozart’s, Rossini’s, Weber’s melodies ; 

A sad sweet air that languishes and sighs, 
And keeps its secret charm for me alone 
Whene’er I hear that music vague and old— 

Two hundred years are “mist that rolls 

away "— 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 

A green land, golden in the dying day; 

An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 

The windows bright with many-colored glass; 
Wide plains, and streamlets flowing among 

flowers, 

That wash the castle basement as they pass. 


In antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady looks forth from her casement high: 
It may be that I knew and found her fair 
In some forgotten life long time gone by. 


— In Washington there has been much 
complaint that the night-blooming young 
gentlemen who had grown and flowered on 
the nativesoil, have not exactly wilted, but 
they have not blown to blooming loveliness. 
They have paled in comparison with exot- 
ics from Europe and even South America, 
in the estimation of the young American 
woman—and what is life without the love 
and admiration of this gentle being? In 
vain has the young American endeavored 
to win her away from the exotic attrac- 
tion, and he hangs his head like a morn- 
ing-glory that encounters the sun; his 
hands droop to his sides like withered pe- 
tals. Ina word, she prefers the foreign 
attachés and secretaries of legation to our 
ornamental young gentlemen born and 
bred on American soil. Hence the griev- 
ance in the mind of one of our most useful 
members of society, for which there is 


cause. Some people can learn to be cooks, 


but men are born rétisseurs. The same 
thing may be said of the young man of so- 
ciety—he is born to a fixed destiny which 
none other can fill. From the attainment 
of the years of discretion, his life is one of 
devotion. He pays court at operas, con- 
certs, and theatres, to the young woman 
in ‘* his set.’’ At her nod he is used like 
a walking-stick. For her he has whirled 
consecutive nights of the season till 
three or four of the morning, like a tee- 
totum, and she for whom he has done all 
this, proves ungrateful. She is neither 
true to him nor to herself. If he asks 
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her into supper she is not hungry, but 
immediately after, when a Metternich in 
swaddling clothes asks the same question, 
she is famished for something to eat. He 
approaches heras she sits inan obscure cor- 
ner of the stairway with the same party, 
to remind ker that the coming waltz is 
his, when she calmly and deliberately 
says that he is mistaken—that she is 
engaged to some one else. If he gently 
chides her for dancing with another when 
she was engaged to dance with him, 
she coolly says she had forgotten it. 
With reluctance be it stated, this gentle 
being fibs. He tells her one of his best 
anecdotes, on which he has practised for 
weeks: her eyes indicate a growing inter- 
est, and he thinks at last he holds her, 
when the attaché appears, and she trans- 
fers her entire interest to him. Ifhe is one 
of a group where there is one foreigner, 
she persistently speaks in a foreign lan- 
guage which he does not understand. She 
pronounces his name—say Brown—quick- 
ly and almost inaudibly, but dwells unc- 
tuously and sweetly, as the bee upon the 
flower, on that of the Baron de Crévecceur. 
Brown has noted all her delinquencies 
and preferences, and gathered bile both 
against her and De Créevecceur. If possi- 
ble, let us pour balm into his wounded 
soul by telling him that the young wo- 
man is silly, snobbish, and unpatriotic 
—that if she desires to be the Baroness 
de Crevecoeur she shows that her love 
of title is stronger than her republi- 
canism, and that if De Crévecceur is a 
good-for-nothing dangler, who pays court 
only as a pastime, and she throws over 
Brown for this, that she is lacking in 
common sense. That if she is dazzled by 
what she conceives to be a new and gor- 
geous swell to the point of deserting an 
old and tried friend, this is worst of all, 
and in English it is called snobbery. In 
a word, let Brown console himself with 
the reflection that she is unworthy of 
him, and let him resolve to give up the 
pursuit of such a vain butterfly. This 
may be good advice, but it is hardly like- 
ly that Brown will avail himself of it, 
He may be disposed to do so when smart- 
ing under the victories of De Créevecceur, 
but afterwards he will attach himself 
anew to the siren whenever she deigns 
to smile upon him—as her sex says, men 
are such boobies. 





